


the site of a lighthouse, at the E end of the Pent- 
land frith; Lappoch-rock, between Lady-Isle and 
Irvine harbour, in the frith of Clyde; and the Big 
and Little Scaurs, rocks at the iddle of the en- 
trance of Luce-bay. : 


= ie climate of the Hebrides, of the Orkneys, and of 
Shetland, in the case of each, some marked peculiarities. In 
view, the heat, in consequence of the country's insula- 

rity, and of its frequent andiong indentations by the sea, is much 
igher in winter, and more moderate in summer, than in the 
latitudes on the continent. ‘Phe temp., except in moor- 

and the more mountainous districts, seldom 
long at the freezing point; nor, in any part of the coun- 

try, coes it often rise to what is called Indian heat, or to an in- 
tensity which incommodes the labour of the field. The extremes, 
they have been observed, are 92° of Fahr., and 3° below 
it, in the case of both, are rarely and very briefly ap- 
The ordinary greatest range of the therm. is between 
. The mean annual temp. for the whole country is 
to 47°; and at the lowest is 41° 11,—at the highest 50° 
does the average descend as the observer moves north- 
or to the vicinity, or into the interior of the Highlands; 
for the mean temp. of Dumfries, deduced from the observation of 
is 42° 327; that @f Glasgow, as determined by Professor 
is 47° 75: that of Edin ‘hh, as determined by Pro- 
fessor Playfair, is 47° 7; that of St. Andrews, deduced from the 
observation of 8 years, 48° 01; that of Perth, deduced from the 
observation of 9 years, is 48° 131; that of Aberdeen, deduced 
from the observation of 10 years, 47° 648; and that of Inverness, 
deduced from the observation of 18 years, 48° 09. The range of 
the barom. is often both great and rapid, and averages throughout 
the mainland, 282 inches, or from 86°92 to 2810 Snow is less 
copious, thongh probably more froquent, in its fails than in the 

. Sof England; and rain, on the average, is less than in the W of 
England. The joint quantity of the two has an annual mean 
amount for the kingdom of from 30 to 31 inches, but differs 
widely on the B and on the W coast,—varying, on the former, 
from 22 to 26 inches, and, on the latter, from 35 to 46 inches. 
At the mean annual quantity, as deduced from the ob- 
servation of 7 years, is 33°54 inches; at Glasgow, from the ob- 
‘servation of 31 years, 22-4 inches; at Perth, from the observation 
. { of 9 years, 23°0l@nches; at Aberdeen, from the observation of 4 
years, 27 37 inches ;*and at Inverness, from the observation of 7 
years, 2621, The average number of days in the year on which 
rain or snow falls, is variously stated to be, on the E coast, 135 
and about 145, and on the W coast, 205 and 200. The least hu- 
mid district in the Lowlands, isEast-Lothian; and the most hu- 
‘mid Ayrshire. Thick fogs, and small drizzly rains, visit the 
whole ‘caome'g chiefly in spring and autumn, and during the 
‘prevalence of easter! 









































: y winds. Snow, except in the milder dis- 
‘tricts of the Lowlands, generally begins to fall about the middle 
and seldom ceases its periodical visits till March 
" winds are to a high degree variable, both in force 
ion; and, in the Highlands and Southern Highlands, 
not a few curious phenomena in connexion with the 
configuration of localities; they often rise to gale and 
in some places even totempest; and, about the period 
equinoxes, are more violent than in England. Those from 
G : are in autumn and the early part of winter, the most pre- 
pane 2 nag a mene gy mln et those from the NE 
from beginning of March till May or June, and are 
keen and severe. On the whole, the climate of Scotland, 
with that of England, is cold, wet, and cloudy, oc- 
: in harvest to the average amount of at least three 
\ - weeks, and prevents the remunerative cultivation of hops, and 
eats other valuable vegetables, yet over by far the greater 
of the area of the country is to the full as healthy. 
Soils and Vegetable produce.| The soils of §., as 
light be expected from the peculiarities of its sur- 
} , are often very various in even a 
| much more in extensive districts. 
many instances of both the excel- 
, long and broad e: s of 
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the low land of Dumfries-shire, on an 
years, 
These 
and foresight which characterise the Scotch far- 
mers, Whilet the dry atmosphere and geno 


heavy soils of the eastern plains of England are well 


adapted for the perfection of wheat, the cool summers 
and humid air of the W coast and of Scotland, are 
better fitted for the production of roots and fodder. 
Thgstructure of the soil is also open and porous, 
and, except on some few clayey districts, the large 
quantity of rain is readily absorbed.” The carses 
of Stirling, Falkirk, and 
Lothians; the Merse, Clydesdale, and Strathearn, 
large portions of Fifeshire, Strathmore, Annandale, 
Nithsdale, Kyle, Cunningham, and of the low 
grounds along the Moray and the Cromarty 
and even some straths and very numerous haughs 
in the mountainous districts, are highly productive, 


and can bear comparison with the best tracts of 


land in England. According to Sir John Sinclair's 
digest of the productive soils, or of those on lands 
fully or partially cultivated, the loams amounted, in 
1820, to 1,869,193 English acres, the rich clays to 


987,070, the gravelly soils to 681,862, the cold or 


inferior clays to 510,265, the improved mossy soils 
to 411,096, the alluvial haugh or carse land to 
820,193, and the sandy ,soils to 263,771,—in all, 
5,043,450 English acres. 


woods which existed at the date of the digest, on 


lands not included in this classification, was, of the 


former, 412,226 English acres, of the latter, 501,469, 
—jointly, 913,695. Plantations, since that period, 


have been raised to a vast aggregate amount on the | 
waste lands, and disposed in innumerable tiny for- 


ests, clumps, belts, and rows, among the cultivated 

rounds. Pines are the most common trees; but, in 
ater plantations, the hard woods, in many instances, 
prevail. The grand characteristics of the aggregate 


agriculture of the country are, in the words of 
M‘Culloch, ‘* 1st, The nearly universal prevalence of 


leases of a reasonable endurance, and containing 
regulations as to management, which, while they 
do not improperly shackle the tenant, prevent the 
land from being exhausted previously to the termi- 
nation of the lease; 2d, The absence of tithes, and 
in most cases, also, of poor-rates, and of all oppres- 
sive public burdens; 3d, The prevention of assign- 


ment and sub-letting by tenants, and the descent of 


the lease to the heir-at-law; and 4th, The general 
sal use of the two-h6rse plough and one-horse cart.” 


ing general results. The gross 
under cultivation in the various counties of 8. amount- 
ed to 12,613,3464 acres. 













oats; 3,809, rye; 18,118, bere or bigg; 37,702, beans 
6,1693, 3 18,4424, vetches; 915%, turnips 
eon Lx eet pg: petaed 1,218, c 
3954, cal 3 6,67 5 
and 26,1289 acres in bare sail ne: aie 


land in’ gras was as follows, viz. ;—1,427,7004 


vt ie in ee rotation gene eg” 1,2 
permanen ture; ac) 


According to the same 
authority, the extent of plantations and of natural 


introduction of thrashing-machines, and the univer- 


An inquiry into the agricultural statisties of Scot- 
land, made under the superintendence of the High- 
land Agricultural Society in 1854, gaye the follow- 
total extent of land. 


Of these 168,216 acres * 
were under wheat; 207,507 under barley; 932,994, — 


average of 10 |) 
ards of 4 inches of rain fall in July. 
reumstances call for all that skill, activity, — 


wrie, most of the threo= 









163,683 swine, The gros 
BETS har ae, 
“els: + oa 
bere or. Be, 587,250 bis.; beans, 1,080, 
a ; 6,872,189 tons; 
a ie average produce 
per imperial acre. 


assessed under the property 
_and income tax acts, for the several years ending 
Sth April, 1815, 1842, 1845, and 1848: a 
Heads of assessment. 1815. 1842, 1845, 1848. 


, -  « £5,075,242 5,586,528 5.509.014 5,634.351 
avenge, 1,364,270 2,919,339 2,960,630 3,492,587 
Tithes, . 209 oy - 
Manors, , 


Fines, . 


“9,815 
we 


20,876 

: 62,584 
Tron-works, : ate 
Fisheries, wap 
Canals, . Su 
Railways, 
Gas-works, aed 
Other property, . 62,960 
General profits, - 46,999 


Total assessed, 6,642,955 9,481,763 9,734,546 10,714,423 


It was estimated by the late Sir John Sinclair, 
and his calculations were confirmed by many of the 
dpa clergy, that the rental of estates in Scot- 

and increased at least from two to three fold, from 
the year 1660 to 1750. This increased rental doubled 
previous to 1770, and in the next twenty years it 
in doubled. The rental had thus increased from 
eight to ten fold in 130 years; and again, from 1791 
to 1841, it had increased two-and-a-half times on 
the average of 99 parishes taken indiscriminately to 
illustrate this increase, and, as Scotland contains 
only 919 parishes, it may be,taken to have been 
‘general. e land-rental of parishes in Scotland, 
it would thus appear, has increased since the 
Restoration, in 1660, twenty to thirty fold; or about 
2,000 per cent. ! 

Fi .) Scotland was, in the days of Agricola, overrun 
with woods and forests; but as the inhabitants gradually ad- 
vanced in the arts of agriculture and civilized life, the forests 
disappeared, and our improvident ancestors seldom thought of 
replacing them by plantations. The famous Sylva Caledonia— 
which, till cut down by successive armies, formed an iinpassa- 
ble barrier to the conquests of Rome—has long since vanished. 
Tht whole county of Selkirk was formerly denominated Etterick 

_ forest. A great part of Teviotdale was also called Jed forest ; these 
were the remains of Sylva Caledonia in the 8. There was also 
the forest of Marr in the W of Aberdeenshire, where now remains 
the forest of Abernethy, extending to Cairngorm. In Suther- 

land was the forest of Sletadale. N of Dunrobin; and in the N of 

_ the same county is marked Parff forest, between Ashir and 

~~ Dunan, to the 8 of which was Reay forest, with those of Derry- 
more and Dirymina on the N and 8 of Loch Shin. Remains of 
the same forest exist in Rannoch, Glenmore, and Strathspey ; 
and in Alfarig in Ross-shire, and Boachiltive forest in the N of 

Argyleshire. Some of those forests extend 30 or 40 m. in length. 

Animals.) "Whe domestic animals of Scotland are the same as 
are usually of small size among 


. 


295,572 


size; the Lanarkshire horse is admirably fitted for 
not common even in the Highlands; 


ies of mussel occurs, in whieh iy 
are sometimes found of iderable size, 


it now furnishes only cobalt. A small portion of silver is 
in the ore of lead. Copper has been found in different 


but the quantity procured is very 
mine of antimony has been opened in Dumfries-shire. 

lentiful of the ish minerals are lead, iron, and 

jead-mines in the S of in 
well-known. Tron is found in many ; and the quantity is _ 
such as to supply several very extensive works, the united pro- 
duce of which in 1845 was 475,000 3 in 1852, 775,000 fons. — 
Coal is not less plentiful than iron, forming an important 
of wealth to the country, and greatly aiding the manufacturer 
many of his undertakings. It is sup) . 
touched field of coal in Europe exists 
gular tract of barren country in Carh 
parishes, N of the Clyde, continuing, at in 
glas parish, Glenbuck, and Muirkirk, in A’ 
the town of Ayr. Little coul has hitherto 
northern parts of Scotland; but whether th 
properly made seems to be*uncertain, The 
shire abound with this mineral, which also ex! 
Ayrshire coast and Renfrewshire; near Irvine is 
lar vein of coal called ribbon-coal. 
are bismuth, manganese, wolfram, plumbago, and 
of various colours, and susceptible of the h 
in many places. Fine statuary marble is 
and Blair-Gowrie, in Perthshire. Fine black 
near Fort-William ; and dark brown, mixed w! 
in Cambuslang parish, Clydesdale. Jasper is ; 
parts. Fuller’s-earth occurs in Kintyre; and it is d th 
there is a vast mass of talc in the mountains : 
Findhorn river, as large pebbles of it are sometimes i 
stream, Most of the mountains belonging to the 
chain are granite. According to Williams, lofty 
one solid mass of red granite, which he traced, at 
miles along the course of arivulet. The elevation 
computes at 3,600 ft., and above it are stratified rocks of extreme 
hardness, The granite of this mountain is said to equal the 
Egyptian in beauty. From Portsoy to Trouphead are pe gs 
masses of that singular kind of granite called M. gricwtl 
which, when polished, exhibits like 
ters on a white ground. Whether gems and precious” 
properly so called, are found in Scotland, has been « 
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these descriptions, The fol 
natives of S., viz.:—Precious bery! 
zircon, topaz, garnet, and amethyst. 


Commerce.) Previous to. the Union, & neal 
few pees Ba and titale trade, tiseke tet 
to France by alliances and numerous treaties, some 


been ‘ 
schorlite, cinnamon | 


trade was conducted with that reagents? Bes acom- 


mercial treaty also, existed with 
and 8. had a staple port for the recepti its | 
chandise, at Campvere. One e 

been undertaken which bespoke some gi 
commercial enterprise: the expedition to 
session of Darien, for the prosec ia 

and West India trade, was founded upo 
pans and, had it been success! 

ess have ass | benefited the cout 

disgust conceiv 










the talents of 
, for the | 


itham, adopted his predecessor's views, with 
regard to §., and took every op; nity of encour- 


nae its arts, manufactures, and trade, which have 





ously increased since his time. 
|| Imports and From the middle of last 
» century, the rapid increase of the Scottish national 
| trade may be dated. Ip 1755, the imports were 
£465,411; and the exports, £535,576. In 1801, the 
former amounted to £2,579,914; and the latter to 
£2,844,502. In 1851, the imports amounted to 
£8,921,108; the exports to £17,871,869. ‘ 
.| The coasting-trade to the south is 
‘ on from Leith and other eastern ports; 
w sige is the great emporium of commerce 
with the West Indies and America, The shipping 
of Scotland, at an carly period, was inconsiderable. 
Eyen so late as 1656, the whole vessels belongin 
to Scotland, from 300 to 250 tons each, amounte 
only to 137, carrying 5,736 tons. In 1760 the Scot- 
tish shipping employed in fisheries, and in foreign 
and coasting e, consisted of 999 ships, carrying 
- 3,913 tons, In 1800, it amounted to 2,415 vessels, 
* carrying 171,728 tons, and 14,820 men. On 21st 
December 1852 the number of sailing vessels regis- 
~ tered in the various ports of 8. was 1,200 under 50 
~ tons, and 2,070 above 50 tons. The number of 
- British ships which entered the ports of Scotland 
during 1825, was 1,468, carrying 2,144,680 tons, and 
123,120 men; aud the number of foreign ships 
during the same period, was 6,967, carrying 958,950 
tons, and 52,630 men. The number and tonnage 
of vessels that entered inwards coastwise in 1852 
was 15,142 sailing vessels = 962,160 tons; and 4,563 
steamers = 1,009,344 tons. In 1814, 8. possessed 
only one m-boat of 69 tons burden; in 1844, she 
137 vessels of an aggregate burden of 
20,666 tons; on 31st December 1853 the number of 
steam ves: ‘1s under 50 tons was 86; above, 144. 
ii ies.| The gross amount of the duties 
collected at the different eustom-houses in §. in the 


years ending 5th January 1836, and 5th January 
ye49 was as 
















follows: — 





_ Ports. 1835. 1849, 
sete. £58,835 £94,831 
(Sa ae 1,183 1,649 

nf, 1,112 2,658 
3,789 DAL 
381 292 
4,261 11,762 
45.609 64,029 
814,701 640,568 
21,825 15,089 
371,922 

6.369 

1,074 

8.720 

829 

545,884 
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am, first minis- 
| and enlightened 


administration. Pitt, earl- 











curing these fish, 11,893 boats, man a ( 
fishermen and boys, were employed in the shore, 
curing department of the y; the number 
curers, coopers, gutters, and Jabourers employ: 
was 36,681; and the total number of Leable? 
ployed was 88,718. The British herring-fishery is - 
confined to the fishing-stations of 8. and those of — 
the Isle of Man; and the total quantity of herrings 
cured during 1851 was 594,031 barrels, the total 
quantity branded 201,636} barrels, and the total 
quatity exported 264,2044 barrels, In 1851, — 
10,914 boats, manned by 40,938 fishermen and boys, — 
were employed in the shore-curing departmen, of 
the fishery, and the total number of persons engaged 
in the fisheries reported on was 70,906. The ton- 
ms employed in exporting amounted to 85,483 tons, 
and the number of bands to 3,210. The tonnage of 
fishing boats amounted to 70,982 tons. The num- 
ber of square yards of netting employed in the fish- 
eries amounted to 80,088,486. The number of yards 
of lines employed in sae age amounted to 
27,822,205. The total value of boats, nets, and. 
lines amounted to £535,216. . 

Corn trade.| Scotland is a grain - importing 
country to the extent of about 270,000 quarters per 
annum, exclusive of foreign grain; and this is pro- . 
bably about one-tifteenth part of the whole consump- 
tion. The meal and flour exported and imported 
nearly balance each other. S., it appears, is indebt- 
ed to the sister-kingdoms every year for about 
120,000 quarters of barley, and 180,000 of oats, the 
two species of grain for which her own climate is 
best adapted; while on the other hand, she sends 
annually to England about 60,000 quarters of wheat. 
About four-fifths of the oats imported comes from 
Ireland, and three-fourths of the barley from 
England. $ 

Manufactures.| Without entering into extenge 
details on this subject, it may be sufficient to 
serve, that, above forty years ago, manufactures 
were carried on to a considerable extent in many 
parts of Scotland. Cotton-cloths alone employed, in 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood, 15,000 looms, and 
135,000 persons; Queen’s ware and the inkle manu- 
facture, were likewise important branches in that 
city. In and near Paisley, 10,000 persons of all 
descriptions were employed in the manufacture* of 
silk gauze, and 12,000 in working lawns, muslins, 
and cambrics. The value of linen cloth stamped in 
Scotland for sale, a.p. 1750, was £361,736; in 1812 
it was £1,020,493. The value of the woollen, linen, — 
and cotton manufactures, in 1812, was estimated at 
upwards of £8,000,000, The hat and paper manu- 
factures, with those of iron and other metals, were | 
then ne ga to amount to'£2,000,000; ship-build- : ! 
ing, and those branches in which ti is em- 

ee. —— Ea easy to £1, gee owe iM 
eather, brewery, distillery, pottery, soap, salt, * 
tobacco, to £500,000.) Bir. John Sinelair in his — 
General Report calculated the value of the whole in 
1814 as follows: i 
pe erm of Total value of 
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material, 
1. Woollen, . £300,000 
2. Linen, 834,149 
8. Cotton, > 9 1,882,226 
4. Inferior branches, — 1,300,000 — 


185) re alee "is 1850, $0242. Tn is 
18 it ? ; Hy OU,a see the Dutch weight 
He oe tees, 90 vit age Z1896.0055 bel 
_ |} was, 36,268, ne ’ 5 ng 
1) nearly Gouble the uantity and value of that manu- 
 factured in 1813. t 183), there were 170 flax mills 
in Scotland, employing 18,409 hands; in 1838, there 
were 183 mills, employing 17,897 hands, and 4,845 
horse-power. In 1838, there were 5 silk mills, em- 
ploying 763 hands. Common and flint-glass, #0 a 
: amount, is manufactured in Dum ° 
Frith and other parts of the country. In 1836, 
there were 12,971 ewts. of this description of glass 
manufactured in Scotland, besides 81,315 cwts. of 
bottle-glass. Coarse linen, sail-cloth, osnaburghs, 
&c., are manufactured in Dundee to the official | jiquid measures of Scotland aj lergone 
Masa of £700,000 ely pg tin in Ar- da ance the sign ro! amen The Sontdsh. gallon 
th, Forfar, and Aberdeen. Paper-mills and pinte, contains 8 : 
sugar-houses have been erected in several towns | jones acd saveguante: toe beseasiien at tee Bote’ de 
and villages. The amount of paper of the first class | to the Imperial kere | the 
manufactured in Scotland, in 1836, was 10,445,972 | statute (oth Geo. IV. cap, 74. tains 8 gallons, each 


Ibs.; that of the second class 1,750,101 ths. ‘The | £tllon containing 10 Ibe. avoiripols, of 70,000 grains of distilled s 


. amount of soap manufactured in Scotland in 1850 | tains 560,000 grains of distilled water, which is equal to 2218192 
was 22,922,872 tbs. Extensive iron- works are | cubic inches. The proportions of the Lin firlots 


. ° . ‘ : to the Imperial standard bushels are—the wheat - 
established in Fife, Lanark, and at Carron in | Dio7ags tolozs192 the barley-firlot as 3205524 to 2218192 


Stirlingshire; in the last more than 2,000 workmen | 4s these comparative numbers cannot be reduced to lower terms i 
are occasionally employed. §. possessed 50 years | without fractions, an approximate proportion way be made’ 
ago only 13 furnaces, the small produce of which | assuming 1 as the content of the Imperial bushel, compares 
realized £10 to £13 per ton; 114 furnaces were in which the content of the whent-eid is:90 Sota 0, 
blast in 1854, the value of the production of which | ~ Zanks.] Five of the Boottigh banks-the Tumnke of Scotland, the 
cassia to Jae ahd per —~ a a Royal i pa ine Meepery Miri ene? 
of which is expended in wages. The malleable iron | Merci’ bank of Scotland, ane ae wa : 
produced in 1845 was 85,000 tons; in 1851, 90,000 | Sinte four incorporated by Ropal charter do not request pte 
tons. The whale and herring fisheries are great | suance of the act 7th Geo. IV., cap. 67, to lodge lists of partners 
sources of wealth. The manufacture of kelp once em- | #!! the others involve the responsibility of each partner to the fall 

loyed 120,000 individuals in our western islands, but rep ache prem ga Pere eerie ii 
1a nearly vanished in consequence of the introduc- | pe for 20 shillings, but not less, leave scope for an ample silver 
tiombof a cheaper alkali into the market. ‘he coal- | currency, but almost exclude gold. Each bank is obliged to have 

‘ trade is extremely productive. In 1836 there were | OM out of its issues” A Bache erst ea ol easton 

{ 548,076 tons of coals, culm, and cinders shipped for | established and worked by the banks themselves, acts as a check 

other ports of the United Kingdom at different Scot- | upon over-issues, 

tish ports, chiefly Borrowstownness and Irvine. The | _ ternal communication.| ‘The roads of Scotland, 

exportation of black cattle to England has been a pga eyrmgct hahvdratned ti sige mo 

highly advantageous branch of trade to this country. | Highlands in particular could be traversed 
‘alt and spirits.| In the year ending 5th April, 

1829, there were 3,711,412 bushels of malt manufac- 

tured in §., and 28,216,984 in England; in the 

same year the quantity of'strong-beer manufactured 
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mountaineers; at enormous cost and labour 
revolutionized in political, social, and agricultural 
in §. amounted to 84,902 barrels, and of table-beer | tticts to an amount so co-extensive w 
to 179,660 barrels; while there were 4,888,985 bar- | County: that the abet ae et oe 
malt mannfactured.in 8. It is generally understood | ‘3st2° snd surveyors, the, tumpilgg.xonde, im. Bootlaad sry 
that io. grease proportional quantity of ardent 
spirits {nn §. casts the balance of sobriety in 
uantity of foreign wines and spirits is consumed in 
that country than in 8.; and that of the spirits im- 
into England—which amounted in the year | Clyde canal 


simply by their being pierced and traversed 
‘etels of the former, and 1,083,291 of the latter con- | waste; and as Sir H. Parnell Treatise ¢ ‘I 
fayour of England; but it should be recollected that 
ending 5th January 1828, to 2,548,118 gallons—a 








brought into acquaintance with the unpoetic 
remarks, in his or 
, edin England. In 1836, there were 4,168,854 | “ in consequence of the excellent materials which abound | 
in addition to the actual consumption of home-made 
oportion nearly the whole in is of an 


pike and subordinate roads are now ramified 
bushels of barley malt and 3,374,333 bushels of beer | P*'ts of Scotland, and of the greater skill and science of 
spirits in England, a much larger proportional 
oof quality for the p 
lea sec ok 





near erury, a distance of 

and canal, was pro- 

. from n the 8 side of Glasgow, 

the harbour of Ardrossan, was only to John- 
a distance of 11 m. 

A to continue the communication of this 


was hpi extend from Johnstone 
a distance of 224 m., but 
one-third of the 


from the termination of the Monkland and Kirkintilloch 
in the parish of New Monkland, 4 im. eastward; and 
into two li the one of which traverses the iron- 
stone and coal-field to the S, and the other that lying to 
the N, of Airdrie-hill—-The Wishaw and Coltness railway ex- 
tends southward, from the termination of the former line, in the 
p. of Old Monkiand, to the estates of Wishaw, Coltness, and 
Allanton.—The Glasgow and Garnkirk railway extends 8} m. 
W from the vicinity of Gartsherrie bridge, where it joins the 
W termination of the Ballochney railway, to the junction of 
the Forth and Clyde and the Monkland canals at Glasgow ; and 
the earliest railway in Scotland constructed with double 

Hines, and for the transit of locomotive engines—The Slaman- 
nan railway extends from the E end of the Ballochney railway to 
’ the Union canal, not far from Linlithgow, a distance of about 

' 124 m.; and sends off a branch to Bathgate,—The Pollock and 
Govan railway connects the mineral fields on the SE of Glasgow 
with that city; and terminates at the harbour, on the level of the 
y.—Of the more extensive railway lines, the Glasgow, Ptisley, 

: marnock, and Ayr railway, extends from the harbour of 
_ /Glasgow to that of Ayr, a distance of 40 m. ; joins the Ardros- 

. gan railway at Kilwinning, and the Kilmarnock and Troon rail- 
BE), way at Troon; and sends off from the vicinity of Dalry a branch 
about 11 m. long, to Kilmarnock. It has now been extended to 
a fries.—The Glasgow and Greenock railway—now consoli- 
dated with the Caledonian line—is common to the former rail- 
way to Paisley, and theuce extends to the centre of Greenock, 
near the harbour, a distance from Glasgow of 22} m.—The Pais- 
ley and Renfrew railway extends from the N side of Paisley to 
the Clyde at Renfrew, a distance of 3 m.—The Edinburgh and 
G railway connects these cities by way of Linlithgow and 
is 46 m. in length, and pursues nearly the same course 
as the Union and the Forth and Clyde canals. Near Castlecary 



































Persons. 


1801. 1811, 1821, =: 1831, 


155,049 
97,316 





: The following table shows, for each of the counties, and for the whole kin dom,’ the 
amount of the population of Scotland in the years 1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, 1841, and 1851, wit 
crease per cent. during each ten years succeeding 1801. 





aggregate length to 15 m.; and from 
private lines to the collieries of N 
is line has recently been extended to Hawick, and consolidated 
with the North British line which runs from Edinburgh, by the E 
cone © Berwick-on-Tweed, where it forms a junction with the 
ick and Newcastle railway.—The Edinburgh and Granton 
line extends about 8} m. from the centre of the me' is to 
Granton-pier on the frith of Forth. The Dundee and Newtyle 
railway extends 10$ m. from the N side of Dundee to Ni lr, 
aud sends off branches to Cupar-Angus and Glammis. 6 
Dundee and Arbroath extends from the harbour of Dandee to 
Arbroath, a distance of 16{m, The Arbroath and Forfar rail- 
way connects these towns, extending 15} m. from a point of 
junction with the Dundee and Arbroath railway. 
railway, 72 m, 68 chains in length, carries on the communication 
to that town. The following table shows the mileage and num 
ber of stations on each line in June 1851 :— 


Miles, Chains, Stations, 


















Name or Company, 


Aberdeen, 7 72 68 r 
Ardrossan, . . 14 
Caledonian, . ‘ 2 - 165 
Caledonian and Dumbarton Junction, 8 
Drumpeller, ‘ s ’ 0 
Dundee and Arbroath, ° « 7 
Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen Junction, 81 
Edinburgh and Bathgate, . < ae 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, . . 80 
Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 72 


General terminus and Glasgow harbour, 2 
Glasgow and South-Western, . . . 
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Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilston, . 8 i 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock, 19 
Monkland, ‘ * é . 85 
North British, . ‘ . . 47 
Scottish Central, ° 49 
Scottish Midland Junction, . 84 
Stirling and Dunfermline, ° : ae lu 
Total, 960-63 
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Increase per cent. of per- Annual rates of 
sons in five decennial pe- increase per cent. 
riods of the half-century” —1800 to 1851. 
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214,658 
88,567 

189,286 
53, 
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‘Clackmannan, ; Fife, 305; 
Forfar, 215; Ayr, 187; Stirling, 187; 
152; Haddington, 125; Kinross, 115; Aberdeen, 108 
Bute, 97; Kincardine, 88; Wigton, 85; Banff, 79; 
Berwick, 75; Elgin, 73; Roxburgh, 72; Dumfries; 
69; Caithness, 54; Perth, 49; Nairn, 46; Kirkeud- 
bright, 45; Orkney and Shetland, 40; Falkirk, 37; 
Peebles, 30; Argyle, 27; Ross and Cromarty, 26; 
Inverness, 23; and Sutherland, 14. Each sq. m. of 
county contained 120 persons, giving 5.3 acres to a 
person. The average of persons in a family was 
4.814. The total pop. returned as dwelling in towns 
was 1,497,079, occupying a total area estimated at 
287,134 acres; while the total pop. of villages and 
_ detached dwellings in the country was 1,391,663, 
occupying an area estimated at 19,760,328 acres. 
The details of these latter calculations as regards 
the different counties of 8. has been given in the 
table on p. 496 of this article. The increase in the 
pop. of England and Wales has been greater than 
in that of 8., at every decennial period since the 
first census was taken; but it sypeees that for more 
than a century the pop. of 8. has been gradually 
augmenting, and that too by an almost uniformly 
regular process. The earlier periods, it is true, 
were not taken by actual enumeration, but from 
an examination of the registers of births and burials; 
yet, from the regular and steady habits of the in- 
abitants—who at that time were but iu a very small 
degree intermixed with strangers—it is probable 
that their numbers might thus be obtained with 
considerable accuracy. 


Character of the Inhabitants] The Scots are commonly divided 
into two classes: viz. the Highlanders and Lowlanders,—the 
former occupying the northern and mountainous provinces, 
and the latter the southern districts. These classes differ from 
each other in language, manners, and dress. In their persons, 
the Scots—notwitlistanding their extensive admixture with Eng- 
lish and Irish biood—still display somewhat of those features 
which foreigners used to remark as national characteristics; an 
athletic bony frame,—a hard weather-beaten countenance, indi- 
cating cool pradence and cautious circumspection,—and broad 
and high cheek-bones. Nor are the sources of this nliarity of 
character and conformation difficult to be discovered. Exposure 
to a climate rather severe, with modes of living that may be 
styled spare rather than temperate, give health and vigour to the 
body; while an early moral and religious education imparts to 
the mental | Shab shrewdness, solidity, and strength. In the 
case of the Highland and pastoral Scot, daily and severe toil,— 
the perpetual of scenery calculated to make a deep and 
permanent im ion on the feelings,—the broad expanse of 
_ ocean, indented by rocky promontories, or studded with islands, 
the gloomy glen for ever re-echoing the roar of innumerable 
streams from the craggy mountains, whose towering 
heads hide themselves for a great part of the year amid. the 
clonds.—the rapid descent of thick vapours,—and the darkness of 
conflicting tempests,—give existence to that daring and sub- 
» lime, though sambre and romantic cast of thought which so 
remarkably distinguishes Scotsmen in every quarter of the 
world. In mannfacturing districts, however, this peculiarity of 
character, as its exciting canses are wanting, cannot be so 
Between the educated and higher classes 
of 8. and England, difference of character is perhaps 
perceptible ; and where it is, even Scottish parti 
that the advantage is probably 


ot a ag hee ethno ae 
; although, considering 
no country sends forth a 
Scotland. Many of these, 


burning san of Sudan, ai 
striking examples of this. They, and many others of their 
trymen who have fallen victims to the ardour of enterprise, 
always to have cherished amid pe toils and dangers the most. 
enthusiastic recollection of the woods streams and vales of 
their native land, and to have looked with anti- 
cipation to the arrival of that hour which should restore them to 
the endearments of home and their fatherland. Even the poor _ 
emigrants who have been forced to exile themselves from their na- 
tive Scotland, still carry with them their national feelings'and 
toms, and preserve the remembrance of their native woods and 
streams and mountains in the names which they bestow upon the 
scenery of their new abodes beyond the wide rolling Atlantic. 
Of peculiar customs, the inhabitants of the low ery 
distinguished from Britain generally, have few. In i 
their food, their houses, their iture, their 
even in their modes of thinking, they have ever 
been gradually approximating those 
England. The chief distinction originates in the 
religion; that of Scotland being Presbyterianism, 
land Episcopacy. This occasions a difference 
conducting baptisms, marriages, and funerals. 4 
and one or two other trifling exceptions, a close similarity 
manners has been produced since the union of the two 
by the frequent intercourse between the two nations, as s 
by a unity of interests and pursuits. Previous to that 
however, the Scots followed the customs of the 
of the Germans, much more closely than those 
The Highlanders have a language, a dress, and 
peculiar to themselves, The Highland dress consists 
coat, a vest, a short kind of petticoat reaching 
as the knee, and known by the name of a philabeg 
short hose, leaving the knees entirely uncovered. The head. 
covered with a bonnet totally different in its appearance from 
broad flat lowland bonnet; it is stiffened so as tostand upright 
the head, and has no slight resemblance toa hat without a 
The coat, the vest, the kilt, and the hose, are usually of 
—a kind of chequered stuff of various colours, often 
gant. Instead of the kilt, is sometimes substituted 
plaid, which is a large piece of tartan, part of 
the body in the form of a philabeg, and part 
the shoulders, having, on the whole, a graceful 
exuming & strong — to the dress - 
mans. @ sprochan or pouch, formed generally: 
of fur, decorated with tassels and 
fastened round the middle of 
before, is esteemed an essential part of 
this, before the Highlanders were disarmed, 
sword, with a large basket handle, a di 
knife and fork in the same sheath with the 
a pistol, often much ornamented. The ny 
isin a great measure peculiar; their favourite 
bagpipe, though enthusiastically admired 
not, unless in very skilful hands, agreeab 
other countries. Dancing is a favourite Hi 
but is generally with more 
houses or huts of the Highlanders are 
stones, generally without either chi 
made upon the hearth, in the 
finding its way out by an apert 
food of the Highland peasantry 
chiefly of oatmeal variously 
that the Scottish ighlanders 
that are 
attachment to their ancient dress and 
were distinguished. They are 
dress and the customs of the low 
it is probable the customs of the 
rather as manners which existed, than as manners still « 
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‘Constitution.| Till the 


sons who held an 





© same act enfranchised various towns;"0r ¢ ' 
them into parliame burghs, increased the’ 


d with them in all deliberations | 31,000, and raised the aggregate number 
votes. The nobles and other members sentatives from 14 to 23. 


‘checked in their turn by the ‘ lyase 
Ti Ma ‘they checked the, king; Pi citeh docu The principal Scottish courts of law are the 


burgh 
constituency from a pitiful number to upwan of 
se af 


| barons, or the landholders, | — ‘Phe supreme civil court is the court-of-session, also stwed the “" 

large t,¥ehecked in turn by their | college or court-of-justice, established in 1532, by James V. after 
: who were not members | the model of the French parliament. It was till 1808 composed 
ar Aoht si ’ lord! f of fourteen judges, and a president, who formed one chamber; 
might sit on a lord’s case, of even | put for the despatch of business, this court is now divided into. 

he, est chara ter, and might decide it without | two chambers, called the,first and® second divisions, which form 
ing unanimous in their verdict; and the vassals | in effect two courts of equal and independent authority, although, 

> A they occasionally meet and sit together as one court in cases of * 
of a baron so completely involved or concentrated all | Great importance or difficulty. ‘The eight senlor pth 
is available power in their own fidelity and attach- | what is called ‘the inner house ;" and the other padi al form 

as to oblige him, in many respects, to act | ‘the outer house,’ and sit singly as lords ordinary. Gare 


after 
i 8 \ : being heard and decided. by one of the lords ordinary, may be 
in the character of the father of his clan than bronght under the review of either division of the inner house, in 


‘im that of a military despot. The king, too, while | one of which the lord-president presides, and in the other the 
denied nearly all strictly royal prerogatives by the | lord-justice-clerk. The salary of the former is £4,300; that of — 
eosin‘ the county vas indemnied for| Saat teeta tact fea” 
oy most by the accidents of its feudal institutions. He | {¢ holds two terms or sessions annually, and during eae 
| coimenhaet interest ainong ok ae tive cays in the 3 week. Its per ace subject to — review of 
lower ran in cons ¢ house of lords, on an ap! within two years. e 
= by! the: lords eer reat tanditwnors fa, — aa cases annually decided in the coart-of-emalaaiae 
; . : , about 1,900, 
n he had sufficient address to retain the affec- A jury court for the trial of civil actions, consisting of 5 com- 
of the people, he was generally able to hum- | m ners, was eotabiiabed in 1815, Qomtons pao bathe tie 
1 most i court by remit from the court of session; but the two are 
the na and egal i'g nfederacy of now ‘united, The jurors are 12. The qualification of a common 
; though, when he did not acquire | juror is the possession of lands with £5 yearly, or of moveable 
he might dare to disregard the parlia- property worth £200, Special jurors must possess £100 valued 
at the hazard of his crown or his life. | rent; or pay assessed taxes on £30 of house rent; or possess 


ie moveable property to the value of £1,000. The average number 
kings,—aided by the clergy, whose revenues of cases tried Geftze the court-of-justiciary, and the circuit 


who were strongly jealous of the | is about 220. » 

the qaibiltty, eventually succeeded in , Erm a count antes of a ea Sav rreadingyst a lord- 
7 . . justice-clerk, an ssioners of justiciary, who are’ 

Bs aod, at times, entirely neutra- | jords-of-session. In this cneet, causes are tried by the 

power of parliament. A | 4 jury of 15 persons. The judges go on circuit to the 

members was established, from among Garzia 1 the Sneed where they nae cons twice in 

y 7 i . | in the spring and autumn vacations of the court-of-session, 
the nobility, the knights, and the Dar | intl ean boki-a cleoutt-court and the jolesemeav er een 
‘called ‘the Lords of the Articles.’ It Upon 


i P liabl view in the justiciary court. 
} the rome a choosing 8 peers, and Sate the cae likewise he civil jurisdiction, by way of 


: el ait peal; and in these they proceed without a ‘ 
ng 8 barons ordfnights of the shires, and 8 | Seva sien renarkod~ts vd Tito srs and 
RT hs RY " r) an é sherul-prin or 8 
“commissioners of royal burghs, and by 8 great offi- | tenant, enjoyed an extensive jurisdiction both elviband criminal. 
being added to the whole, with the Or ¥. e hecilt age the Soceete of the beroneanaree 
y 1 -j i within territ H com} or 
we lor as president ; its business was to| Mite, whoa tories; ie ‘niuttoret 3 e. eae mapenleat Or 
bills, and oth tters, to he " 
ye anestions, Senh OCDOF BIICTS, 10 shawing ; and the same office is now renewed in the 
nthe ; and Jeg caeeieel rt fe ment of the militia in Bootland, the otineng whic sepatea teak oy 
he q strict alliance with commissions m the sl prin or lord-liettenant AS wa 
lian part. was not a litle influenced y his editary inthe great faanies; bat fie of set a tina, 
F f nthe jes; act 
ene ge, it effectually athe de thie ed all athor alt mokifee iotiote 
ies 
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ey ‘air which “ot 

ve very strin; 

a alvin: Before the nigh 
tev asanighe- wag the lord Nigh, 
treasurer, -seal, ani 
four leaser Sidea?, the lord 





j peace 
monthly in town, where actions for debt not ex- 
dutasd ina datller seanner, and at a small 


 Revenue.| The revenue of Scotland at the Union 
|i. in 1707, was £110,694; additional taxes were then 


|i» imposed amounting to £49,306; making a total 
~--yevenue of £169,000. The hereditary revenue of the 
'} Crown in Scotiand was greatly diminished in the 
course of lastcentury. In the year 1788 it amount- 
_ ed to no more than £800, owing, it is said, to lavish 
- its wade by the Crown, and neglect in collect- 
aortas remained. The whole revenue of Scotland, 
for 1788, was £1,099,148. The expenditure in that 
year was as follows:—Expenses of the Crown, 
£60,342; expenditure of the public, £173,921; boun- 
ties, drawbacks, &c., £127,629; publie expenses 
settled by the Union, and by subsequent acts of 
Parliament, £64,868; cash remitted to the English 
Exchequer, £628,081; balance remaining for nation- 
al purposes, £43,307. In 1813, the total revenue 
was £4,843,229; and the expense of management, 
£639,132; making a nett revenue of £4,204,097. In 
that year at least ~,th of the revenue raised by 
Great Britain was drawn from Scotland; whereas, 
at the time of the Union, the proportion was no more 
than gsth of the whole. In 1838, the revenue was 
returned at £4,692,724; in 1851, at £6,154,804. 
é.] The Scottish language, as at present 
orken if not merely a dialect at least bears a close 
lity to the English. Some regard it as a dialect 
of the Scandinavian, intermixed with many Anglo- 
Saxon words and idioms, and a few terms borrowed 
from the during the friendly intercourse so 
long maintained between France and Scotland. Yet 
the Celtic ge is seepnet to have been at the 
time spoken hout Scotland. Of the modern 
: the common people of Scotland, the 
poems of Ramsay and Burns, but especially the 
works of Sir Walter Scott, afford excellent 1 pet 
i - The Gaelic or Celtic is still spoken by at 
| least 300,000 of the pop. of S. It is almost exelu- 
ely the the Hebrides, and of the 
- western and parts of Argyle, Inverness, Ross, 
and Sutherlahd; and is also the more prevailing 
throughout the whole of these counties. 
is radically the same with that 
native Irish, and among the moun- 
Like the nF am peculiar to the 


al n 

fesso' and, exclusive 

the lance on the lectureships, the entire num! 

of students may be esti at about 4,000,—three-, 

sevenths of the whole belon ging to pe 

seven-eighteenths to Glasgow, and the proportion of — 

23 in 126 jointly to St. Andrews and 

The parochial school system of Scotland ae 

ly requires that there should be at least one school 

in each parish. When, toward the close of the 17th 

cent., the system was enacted by act of hare a 

it became, except in the remote land parishes, 

very promptly and generally adopted; and from its. 

general prevalence, and its apparently high ad 

tion to bring out results in every pert of the 

dom, it long earned for *s ic 

fame of being the best-educated peo a 

The system, however, was slowly and reluc 

discovered to possess many defects, both 

and extrinsic; it has been eked out in the 

tered districts by many and vigorous ultraneous 

Ps and superseded in the towns” 
urgh-schools and association - a 

though Praaee to confer important ad € 

has confessedly allowed otherand y: countries 

silently to overtop S. in the laurel of her peculiar 

boast. At present, considerably the majority of the 

quoad civila parishes have each one parochial - 

school; some have two; a few have three; and — 

those in the large towns, or in nearly all Ov 

more than 3,000 or 4,000 por either have 1 

impose upon burgh or subscription schools the 

nomer of parochial. The schoolmasters of the } 


fide parochial schools are a ted 
eon 


holders and clergy, and are un 
dence of the presbytery of their bounds. — 
muneration as a is di 

t to be and fi 


to what at Pan ought 
amount an ue eir qualifications, 
profession, or to the 


importance of their ; 
ness and deeply influential nature of their 
and, in consequence of the illi or blunder’ 
of the last act of parliament on. the subject, a: 
the niggard rigidness. with which the act's 
visions are for the most ecl 

instances, fails, even with all from 
frem the emoluments of attached. 
offices, to raise the’ 

master above'that of a peasant. Exc 
ants, and of the teachers of all or 


and a erable jon « 
schools, i eae stig mn 


and not 





rier tar doe ae tp a out the utter inade- 
quacy of the 
of endowed or 


parochial are several classes 

= ae schools,—the 

ies higtechee schools, commenced 
larger 


grammar-schools of" 


roan se the patronage of 

a fn the majority of instan- 

led lurality of teachers, and 
over ks the uiions: touch of the nig- 


— some or public association- 
; acetin s a style of yee! | splendour, 
i ted on expansive, liberal, reforming 
. Se exerting a powerful influence for the 
tion of antiquated mechanician modes 
of .—a few schools supported by a munificent 
rey of the late Dr. Bell of Madras,—and many 
ppointed, and somewhat fairly supported, con- 
tional schools, connected with in vidual con- 
tions among the dissenters. A prodigious 
however, or by far the greater part of the 
: schools,—an ‘amount considerably 
: grt ha th than the aggrogate one of even the parochial 
4 <a =) age of schools begun and 
conducted bad Sa private adventure of their 
_ teachers. these are of highly creditable 
character, wnat ithe. from mere fees, a much great- 
‘er revenue than the average income of the parochial 
- schoolmasters. Non-parochial schools are to the 
as 41 to 12; and if probably about one- 
th of their whole number be deducted, they al- 


|} most certainly—though we have no precise data for 


_ acalculation—yield an average income at least one- 
third less than "that of the parochial schoolmasters. 
‘the exceedingly motley character, and the 
y low revenues of the schools of Scotland 
duly adverted to, the most superficial fair think- 
rhile aware: that multitudes of excellent or su- 
scholars must be produced, will be at no loss 
that the Scottish people as a whole are at the 
great bluni and incompetence, and 
n many instances few, and in some instances 
the advantages which would result from 
§ well-constructed, competent, and 
; ‘te eh of education. The proportions in 
Shae doer ts of suition are appreci- 
in Scotland, seh probably be 
ed bm area made to the General assemb] 
results of examination of schoo 
examined were in 237 in- 
; and, including these, they 
y atieoled by 152,281 scholars,— 
beri Greek, 1,053 French, 
and 13,120 geo- 


ted to Pa ing charg 


Tobit acationat od census. os. 

turns were received from 438 Is 
adults, of which 391 Br as day-schools 

47 as evening only, Of the 15,071 sabblars in 
tendance, there were 9,500 males and 5,571 females. 


Of the 629 teach owever, only 103 beg soca 
Of the entire 1 x of schools, 44 only free ; 
for less then 6 months in the 


98 schools w 
ye.—In the de ent of Sunday or Sabbath 
schoo) 


is there is not so much activity in Fee! as in 
England; for, while in the latter coun um- 
bor of Sunday scholars, was 2,407,642, ne 
r cent. of t rhe mek oder 
owance for defective an se, mee the num- 
ber was but 292,549, telah only 10.1 per cent. of — 
the pop. The different religious danchtapieal re- 
turned the number of children attending their Sab- 
bath-schools, in March 1851, as follows: 


Established church, ° 
United Presbyterian ae 
Free church, F 
Independents, 

Wesleyan pe odists, 
Roman Cath 13,015 


Sabbath-schools in Scotland are educated only in 
the highest or the purely religious sense, and are, 
in all instances, voluntary, or conducted without 
any reference to state influence or support. In 1825, 
they amounted throughout the country to 1,577 in 
number, and were attended by 80,190 scholars. 


Pauperism.) n the 882 parishes and combinations into which 
Scotland was divided in 1853, the funds for the relief of the poor 
were raised in the following manner:—1st mode with classifica- 
tion, 110; ditto without, 457; 2d mode, 29; 3d mode, 85; nc- 
cording to established usage, 49, total of ‘assessed parishes, ‘680: 
by voluntary contributions, 202. The number of parishes that 
had poor-houses, either singlg or in combination, was 62; and 
when the poor-houses in progress were completed would be 88, 
There were also 120 parishes with a pop. of 577,049, which had 
availed themselves of the existing accommodation, by —— 
paupers in the poor-houses of other parishes, The total 
which poor-house accommodation was available in 1853, one 
ed to 1,442,735, or one-half of the pop. of Scotland. The whole 
sum expended on medical relief to the poor in 1853, according to - 
the returns, was £21,737, which is be to 1-80 pence per head 
of the pop. in 1851. ‘The sum expen: for the relief and man- 
agement of the poor during the year ended May 14, 1853, includ- 
ing £22,176 expended on poor-house build and general sani-+ 
tary measures, was £544,552. In the: year, the ex- 
penditure for the same purposes was 868. number of 
— the roll, or registered on the 14th Ma: por, was 75,437, 

ig an increase of 826 since the same date ear, but 
crease of 8,594 since the 14th May 1850, and of 469 sin: 
same date in 1851. The number of casual poor relieved by the 
inspector without an order from the parochial board, bent 4 ae 
being an increase as compared with the preceding year of 
The average annual increase of the pop. ppeare Oy oe alent 
1851 to have been for the preceding 10 10 Sears about pret im a 
a 


unless in circumstances, i 

vt increase i the number of The whl ih 
hich 5 ia oun to 
pave been expended on Bart theve fun 


eral; od kn sien Ged to partons tua nara 
res “4 pga, a oe 
the parish as and it is 


progressi 
derived from church collections in 
yotanios Mar 1853, was £1 eins wi 


18.4). 
making. however, no al-— 
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lenoe; Ne : e 
st the coin; No. | 


f “the | 
two countries would be as follows, | 


— 
Ecclesiastical Presbyterian church 
government, established in §. by act of parliament 
in $90, and afterwards secured in the treaty of 
“ of ecclesiastical a 

Presbyters, or pastors, an 

vinistic plan in Gamera: which 
is countrymen. This form 
_ of government ades all pre-eminence of order, 
all ministers ym equal in rank and power. 
The manner in which power is distributed among 
the judicatories of the church is as follows: Scot- 
land is divided into 899 parishes, each of which has 
one pastor who discharges the pastoral office accord- 
ing to his discretion, and is accountable to the pres- 
bytery of which he is a member. In matters relat- 
ing to discipline, a pastor is assisted by elders, who 
ought to be selected from among the most intelli- 
fim and consistent of the parishioners, but who 
ave no right to teach, nor to dispense the sacra- 
ments. Their proper office is to watch over the 
morals of the people, and to catechize and visit the 
sick. They likewise discharge the office of deacons, 
by managing the funds for the maintenance of the 
poor within their bounds. The elders and minister 
compose what is called a kirk or church session, the 
_ lowest ecclesiastical judicature in Scotland. When 
a parishioner is convicted of immoral conduct, the 
church-session inflicts some ecclesiastical censure. 
Tf the person thinks himself aggrieved, he may ap- 
peal to the presbytery, which is the next superior 
court. The ministers of an indefinite number of 
contiguous parishes, with one ruling elder chosen 
half-yearly out of every church-session, constitute a 
, which has cognizance of all ecclesiastical 
matters withingits bounds. Presbyteries take trial 
of candidates for the ministry, whom, if they find 
duly qualified, they license to preach, but not to 
i the sacraments.’ Holy orders are not con- 


on such licentiates till the a a right to 
ge 


benefice, Presbyteries also ju eir own mem- 

- io Jadu first csgrsantepae appeals 

| their mts to the s in whose 

bounds the presbyte jb hegeoerponenl Presby- 
teries originally held their meetings every wee 

‘now every month; and they have power to adjourn 

whatever time or eg within their district they 

"aed ml t, if they neglect to adjourn, 

; ered as defunct, and can only be re- 

d by the General assembly, and not by act or 

\d of their own. Synods are com’ several 

: a of a ruling elder from every 

within their bounds. Most of them 

r, viz: in April and October. 

oof pre , and 


and from 


th ase, ae sie or the 

age or the greater consisting of the of 
vetual or grain, and vicarage or the i 
consisting of the tithe of grass, flax, hemp, butter, — 
cattle, eggs, and some other articles. The tithes 
fish are, in a few places, exigible. The 

teinds are held by the crown, by 

pious foundations, by lay ti 

prietors of the lands which they 

with the limitation that those of one 

to any amount, be transferred to another 

they are, in all cases, exigible as f 
stipends which have been i 


burgh, and a few other towns, it is paid 
specially — under act Pe. Lari stipend . ree 
sacra iamen e a 
pall for sacl ot £190 trout the ine 
other quoad sacra parishes, it is paid chiefly fro 
seat-rents, and, in some instances, from the 
church-door collections.—The number of ministers 
of the Establishment, as exhibited in the Cor 
sioners’ Report, excludes all missionaries, and 
with one exception, all assistants, and 1 
1,072. The aggregate amount of their 
an average of 7 years preceding 1836, was, 
parson teinds, £179,393,—from ; 
tar as they are paid in mon@y, or have been } 
£712,—and from other sources, £51,345. The 
gregate annual value of glebes, exclusive 
not valued by the ministers, is £19,168. .T 
of seat-rents in all the Establishment’ 
worship, during the year 1835, was £38 
the o and the e e 
far.as ascertained for the same year, 
£44,394, and £13,726. ae 
Shottish Epi aes | 
church is divided into the 
Glasgow, Dunkeld, Brechin, Abe: 
din Somsbor ot peter aa 
e num rs cure 
wee 147, Tin bikopaiie anmrent 
tors of the canon law, each in his 





dered to cg ao of the 

h, but to vepy little purpose. 
resent the Gane tac ch 
May 1732, signedby 40 mini veral, 
ying the assembly to redress speci- 
But the petition was refused to be 
by the committee of bills, whereupon, a 
‘signed by 15 ministers, was taken against 
uct of the General assembly. This led to 
s in which commenced the Secession, 
‘soon became a numerous and respectable 
in 1747, a difference about the lawfulness of 
ious clause in some burgess oaths, took place 
em ; one , hence called Burghers, 
g it to be lawful; the other, called Anti- 
no less strenuously maintaining it to be 
f - These two bodies, however, in conse- 
mence of a change of circumstances, were recently 
to make overtures to each other for an 
|). wnien, which was speedily effected, with the excep- 
}” “tion of w few dissenting Antiburgher ministers. 
s hostile to ecclesiastical establishments, 


national churehes, and the power of the civil magis- 

trate circa sacra, as laid down in the confession of 

of the church of Scotland, together with the 

ye obligation of the covenants, a and 

in. league, upon posterity, as stated and main- 
tained in the standard books of th 


both. burghe tib Gee bce tuner 
f rs and antiburghers, m imper- 
r gaining ground amongst both these parties 
very early period after the foundation of the 

sion. Su tion to ve confession of = 
was uired by the secession body 
p pi ey for Tcenso and —— ; 
fession, in parts, was most faith- 

to by the whole boty of seceders un- 
‘when a petition was presented to the 
8800 synod praying for a reform, in 
of subscription to the doctrine of the 
circa sacra, and the binding ob- 
Jes ational and solemn league upon 
To meet the anges of = ease a 
was prefixed to the formu e intention 
48, to allow candidates for license or 
entertain whatever notions they clypse 

i pues hod the tdedidy obligatton ot the 

ay | hindi on e 

To this a small number of ministers 


e 
with the Associate Synod, 
what is called the United Presbyter 
still more modern date is the n 
Mo a tices bodied egey eon 

men ese y incomes. 
their | tie i gations, wep dew Se or 
£125 a-year, including in this the co 
value of a house and ge yp 1 
thecongregation, which may be worth £15 or 
yearly. But in large eames the incomes are fhuch 
jarger,—in some ins tin, F 
£400 a-year. . * ig 

Free Church.| The act 1 
lished patronage in the chy 
had been abolished by 
though it was the practi 
whose bounds a minister had obtained a presentation, © 
to require a call signed by the people, as well as 
the patron’s deed of presentation itself, as prelimi- 
naries to induction ; yet this “ call,” as it was named, 
had become a mere form, as a single name gave it 
validity. Hence the long existence of two partics 
in the church: of whom one was inclined to the 
admission of popular influence in the appointment 
of ministers; while the other steadily supported the 
existing law which imposed no check upon the ab- 
solute choice of the patron, except the y pacar pr 
judgment upon the qualifications and fitness of his 

resentee. In 1834, the popular party in the church, 
ong in the minority, found themselves the majority 
in the General assembly ; and on the 31st of May 
of that year, the Assembly passed an “ overture and 
interim act on calls” with the intention of giving 
effect to the non-intrusion ries for whic 
party had long vainly struggled, by which the dis- 
sent of a majority of the heads of families in com- 
munion with the church was declared to be a bar 
to the induction of any presentee: this mi 
known as the far-famed “ veto act,” pone placed 
the church in collision with the civil courts of the 
kingdom. The refusal to take a presentee on trial, 
under the operation of the veto act, held by the 
highest civil tribunals to be a violation of legal 
rights in the 
presentee; and proceedings were commenced, in 
various instances, for pecuniary compensation on 
that account. The ruling party in the Aj 
on the other hand, maintained that their 
ings were perfectly constitutional, and 
the church exclusive jurisdiction in the « 
matter, and entire fi from coercion b: 
courts; and on the 22d of Soneey + a 
anil oe the established church, : i 
assem solemnly protested 
‘ arfadiction the civil 


stances | of the church’s j 


contrary to the word'of God, 

and the constitution of this 

it to be their determination, if fu 
: - 


w 


that” 


| reseed both of the patron and his 





mn gate of 

nd 1,834,805 sittings; the 

being 63.5 per. cent. 

accommodation for 58 

nis sufficient for all prac- 

tical pur imion of 8. seems to bear very 

favourable comparison with England, where the 

ion is only 57.0 per cent. The following 

tab shows some interesting facts respecting the 

three principal religious es in Scotland,—the 

last two columns giving the number of attendants 

at ic worship on the morning and the afternoon 
of Sunday, 30th, 1851:— 

of 
Worship, Sittings. 
767,088 


Afternoon, 
184,192 


146,411 
198,583 


Morning. 
351,454 


159,191 
292,308 
140,998 90,677 


943,951 619,863 _ 


History.) The Scots, like every nation whose origin 
degree of antiquity; but the earliest mn of 

is properly authenticated, is that of their in- 

the Romans under Agricola,—an event which took 

year 79. The Romans found the inhabitants of Scot- 

a state of barbarity ; and having driven them to their 
inaccessible mountains rather than subdued them, erected a chain 
of forts which the frontiets of the Roman province in 
¢ time of Adrian the Roman frontier extended 
on the east, and Carlisle on the W. Hav- 


is uncer- 


of turf between the points just men- 
time of Antoninus Pius, the natives were driven 
northwards beyond the chain of forts erected by Agricola, and 
that line was again assumed as the frontier, and strengthened by 
the fortifications. 


of Scotland for a long period is exceedingly 

darkened ‘rather than illustrated by the 

of antiquarians, It may be remarked generally 
territory now known by the name of Scotland, was long 
two rival nations,—the Scots, called sometimes Aé- 


prosperity of 
nions several of the neighbouring 
wegians, particularly the islands of 
reign of Alexander was hot remarkable 
event, He was killed, in 


him over a precipice while h at 
throne was at this time ‘led by Sdward L, 


guished for his ambition and the successful energy of his o 


duct. He had long wished to establish his 
and the state of in that 


probably 
kings upon the independence of 
the posterity of 


ing only an infant daughter, 
Norway,’ who was recognized 
states. Edward endeavoured to procure her | 
his son, the prince of Wales, hoping 
sovereignty of the two kingdoms in 
negotiations were carrying on for 
Seat eee 

fu © young sao 
Phe line of Alexander's descendants b thus ext 


it wi to have recourse to other 
tamil claimants of the crown appeared, each 
ing lonts 5, . 


. Many 
his pretensions with specious 





‘favoured by Edward IIL David coenedak 
is kingdom; but the war between 
continued, and David was made prisoner 
am. After being detained in captivity 
was liberated for 100,000 marks, and returning 
inl: 1871, leaving no issue.—David was succeeded 
, Robert II. the first of the family of Stuart who 
of Scotland; and an act was framed securing 
to him and his heirs. He concluded a treaty of mu- 
with France; and dying in 1390, was succeeded by 
‘son, John, who, upon his accession, assumed the 
of Raber 1 The latter part 


mer sears heir of the crown, Robert, 

, or even to protect the re- 

ben at hie teeny en ed to send his second son, 
for the purpose of being educated in safety. 

ted by the English, and detained a pri- 
—— affected His father, that he soon 

‘The regency now devolved on the duke 

ingdom became the scene of much domes- 
Scottish was detained in England 

; but the excellent education bestowed on him, 
measure compensated for the injustice of his captivity. 
his liberty; and, returning to his own 


‘country, correct those abuses which had arisen 


_ In his absence from the prevalence of the feudal system in its 


was far from being agreeable to his 
resumption of the crown-lands which 
jis captivity, rendered him still more 
‘was assassinated in 1437, while at sup- 
the neighbourhood of Perth. His son and 
seven years of age, the country was sub- 
of a long and feeble regency. But, when 
the reins of government into his own 
. displayed a prudence and a fortitude which in- 
a reign favourable to his country. These hopes 
blasted by his being accidentally killed by the 
of Roxburgh in 1460. James ITI. 
ze when he succeeded to the 
therefore the reign of this prince 
of a minority, and the di ers of 
" it ate with the regeney. uent 
nd insurrections were terminated by an open rebellion, 
a party of nobles had the’ influence to prevail on the 
, nto himself at their head, The forces of the 
Miyake ake ae roe ighbouipor 
ber. ‘came to an engagement in the n 
- James’ cowardice ruined his 


ardour of youthful passion, 


rather than ictates of policy or 
prudence, induced her to accept id of Henry, Lord Darn- 
ley, a man of comely ap headstrong, foolish, and 
in some instances of a brutal d behaviour 


soon weakened the affections of his queen ; and her former! 
so violent, was in a short time converted into extreme ha' 
Mary's crimes were indeed great, but her misfortunes eq 
them. The atrocity of her conduct, united against her ont Both. 
well, whom she had married, almost.all the nobles of Scotland. 
She was made a state-prisoner; but effecting her escape, raised 
a few troops. Her arm: one 4 was, however, defeated; and Mary 
being ¢ompelled to take shelter in England from the e 
of her subjects, Elizabeth eagerly seized 
crushing one whom she accounted a dangerous rival, The on- 
fortunate queen, after being confined as a prisoner for nineteen 
years, was brought to trial before a tribunal to which she was 
not responsible, and condemned through the influence of Eliza- 
beth, who had undertaken the office of her protectress. She 
beheaded at Fotheringay castleon the 8th of February. ay ae 
The reign of Mary's successor, James VI. w: 
splendid, After having for some time gov 
considerable ability, he succeeded to the crown a Eon 
right of his descent from Henry VIL From the time 
tain was governed by one 
was declared to be one ¥ ; 
dually to have fallen lower in the scale of dignity and power. _ 
Considered rather as an appendage of England, —_ asa A -ob 
Britain, it enjoved none of those advantages whi 
with that kingdom seemed at first to promise. Ith had indeed a 
parliament of its own; but that was a mere shadow of indepen- 
dence. Neglected by its nobles, who attached themselves to the 
court in England,— despised, and sometimes oppressed 
princes, who forgot that to ps in pt their origin, 
became every day less consid 
¢ union Britain became one kingdom. This measure dis- 
A not only the lower, but numbers also of the higher ranks, 
removal of all patronage and show of ay Fp pte 
latter, while the introduction of a strict of general taxa- 
tion was highly unpopular; and, to add to the casa Sy discon- 
tent, the grossest local oppression for a time 
the rapid in wealth and in power ne tan 
dominions have since made, and in which Scotland ‘has partici- 
pated quite as largely as England, fully confirms the sound 
policy of the measure, 


TLAND, a county in the NE ais cf oes 
state of Missouri, U.S., ome + do 
sq. m., drained by North and le forks of tof Fabius 
river, and 8. Wyaconda river. It has a level sur- 


face, but is generally fertile. Pop. in 1850, 3. 
ae o ital is Memphis.—Also a vi of 
ship, Windham eo., in the state of bre 


yi beer gs, peng pend fo river. 





|} way. 





of 1 of 252 
North Elkhorn and Ea 
branches. It is extremely fertile. Pe 
capital is 


| in 1840, 13,688; in 1850, 14,946. Its 
‘Guerguon—ahlbo-w county in the SE of In- 
, cain nove ag an area of 200 sq. m., drained by 
m’s fork of White river and its branches, in- 
tersected by Jeffersonyille railway. It has a diver- 
sified | but" possesses considerable fertility. 
Pop. in 1840, 4,242; in 1850, 5,885. Its capital is 
_ Lexin, Also a ty in the W part of Llinois, 
‘com ig an area sq. m., bounded on the W 
by Ilinois river, drained by some of its affluents, 
and intersected by the Great Western Central rail- 
Pop. in 1840, 6,215; in 1850, 7,914. Its 
capital is Winchester.—Also a county in the SE 
part of the state of Missouri, bordered on the E by 
} the Mississippi, and drained by White Water and 
- James river. It has a diversified surface, but is 
‘generally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 5,974; in 1850, 
|} 8,182. Its capital is Benton.— Also a county in the 
|} E part of the terri of Iowa, comprising an area 
|} of 540 sq. m., bounded on the SE by the Missis- 
_ pippi, and on the N by the Wabesipinica, and drained 
“by Aillen’s Duck and Crow creeks. It has an un- 
apes beer but is very fertile. Pop. in 1840, 
2,140; in 1850, 5,986. Its capital is Davenport.— 
“Also a county in the W part of the state of Arkan- 
_ a8, containing an area of 931 sq. m., generally 
evel, and drained by La Fave river and other afflu- 
|| ents of the Arkansas. It has a fertile soil. Pop. in 
1840, 1,694; in 1850, 3,083. Its capital is Boone- 
_ ville.—Also a township of Cortland co., in the state 
of New share) 149 m. W of Albany, drained by head 
branches of'Toughnioga river, and in the NW cor- 
ner by the inlet of Skeneateles lake. It has a diver- 
_ sified , and is generally fertile and well cul- 
tivated. Pop. in 1840, 1,332; in 1850, 1,290.—Also 
_ a township of Ppekoygen co., in the state of Wis- 
consin, 61 m. NE of Madisof, and drained by 
‘branches of Milwaukee river.—Also a township of 
Galas hilly bye forte and darn by « branch 

r le, an a bran 

Brush creek. Pe in 1840, 916; in 1850, 1,270.— 
i Marion co., in the same state. 
—Also a township of Sandusky 
p. 684.—Also a township 
co., in the state of Iridiana. Pop. 
township of Vanderburgh co., in the 
state, Pop. 1.218.—Also township of Wayne 
the state of Pennsylvania, 199 m. NE of Har- 


state of Virginia, 

the Richmond and Danville railway. Pop. eV 
SCOTT'S CREEK, a river of Califormea, A ; 

has its source in the E part of Yuba co., and flows: 

W into Yuba river. It contains considerable quan- 


tities of gold. 
SCO VILLE, a village of 


Wheatland 
ship, Monroe co., in the state of New York, 
232 m. W by N of Albany, on Allen’s creek, 
Genessee Valley canal, and on the 
Nashville railway. Pop. in 1840, 500.—A = 


lage of Powhatan co., in the state of 
of Richmond. _ Pop. 125,—Also a vil 
bemarle co., in the same state, on the” 
James river, and on James river canal, 73 m. W 
N of Richmond.—Also a vi of Allen co., in 
state of Kentucky, 148 m. SV of Frankfort on f 
branch of Big Barren river, and intersected by 
Lexington and Nashville railway. Pop. in 16 
400.—Also a village of Bibb co., in the state of Ala- 
bama, on a tributary of the Cahawba f 
Alabama, and 69 m. NW of Mon P 
SCOULTON, a parish in Nov 
ton. Area 2,193 acres. Pop. in 1851, 365. 
SCOURIE, or Scoury, a village and 
rt in the p- * 
utherlandshire, 94 m. NE i N of the 
onyers ee and 21 m. 8 of Cape 
., about 1 m. in length, opens upon 
laut of Handa. t 
pene paiben : Pepe of B 
prov. of Namur an ep cee 
SCOVILLE, a acme of E n 
of Namur and dep. of Mohiville. | 
SCRABBY, or ene : 
taining a village @ same nate, 
Area beat acres, of which 1,182 
Gar ‘h, chs 7 in 1831, 2,668; i 
The 8. stands between 





ps ot Hows, Le pg, and i Sora, 


. In we ak 
fea parish in incolnshire, 34 m. 
“Area 1,850 acres. Pop. 364. 
WITH-GREBBY, a parish in Lin- 
ENE of Spilsby. Area 970 acres. 
, 204; in 1851, 205. 
ON, a "in Notts, 8 m. SW by S 
, watered | by a branch of the Devon. Area 
' Pop. in 1831, 312; in 1851, 307. 
‘a township of Oswego cO., in the state 
_ U. S., 167 m. NW of Alban , bounded 
Nbr e Ontario, and on the W by Oswego 
iver. The surface is hilly, and the soll chiefly 
d may Tone. Pop. in 1840, 4,051; in 1850, 3,708. 
vi ‘SCRIGNAC, a commune of France, i in the dep. of 
tulip tn 184, 2.8 27 m. NE of 
Pop. in 1846, erm Lae 
SCRIPON. a village reece, in Li ia, 27 m. 
NW of Thebes, at the entrance of the Mavro- 


mon 


Lake Topolias. It occupies the site of 


SBY, « parish i Li Inshire, 24 m. S 
a n Lincolnshire, 24 m. 

H ‘Avea 2,142 acres. Pop. in 1851, 153. 
seca ugh ar Gi cane the E part of the state of 


comprising an area of 718 sq. m., 
E by Savannah river, and on the 
ew, and drained by its branches, 
es river a Brier creek. It 
ing Pop. in 1840, 4,794 ; in 
i ae is J, hau: 

-Wwit gh Yorkshire, a township 
' Knaresborou, , 1m. NW of 

arnt oF Mies aig Pop. 1,413. 
of ‘Sardinia, which descends 
A 8, in the div. and 
of Genoa; flows first NNW 
Novi, and for some distance 
of that of Tortona; thence bend- 
opi jaa a little to the W 
course of about 64 m., 
‘ ther bak at the W extremity of 
“and 9 gm. of a Voges Te It princi- 
are the and Currome. 


in 


roy. 


aa 


le; bey, 2 convents, an 
The en the Enebts of onth iy aed 
nabs bitants of ine ancient Vibe. It is noted for 


jou, im 1268, ove over Comal son eof f amy 


ins oa ,in memory of which its abbey ped ae 
OGESTOWN, or a ae a par. 
Spay Meath, 23 m. ESE of ‘Trim. Area 2,589 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 328; in 1851, 302.—Alsoa — 
= in the p. of Burry, 2} m. SW of Kells, co. 


SCUTARI, or Isxanverr’, a large fortified town 
of Northern Albania, situated on the river Bojana, | 
at the SE extremity of the lake of Scutari, and 18 m. 
from the Adriatic coast. Its position is very favour- 
able for defence, and its highest point is crowned by 
ies pope composed of ark, Greaka; sed llepiaeanem 
its com s, Greeks, ani ans, 
po sas to M10, 000. About one-half are Romar 
Catholics. The houses are mostly enclosed by walls, 
which occupy a large space of ground in prea 
to the pop. The bazaar contains 4,000 shops. 
has several mosques and «churches, and is the oe 2 
both of a Greek and a Roman Catholic bishop. ‘The 
neighbouring plain is one of the richest in nia, 
being covered with corn fields, and with ats 
plantations. It exports wool, wax, hides, dried fish, 
and tobacco, and has manufactories of arms an) 
coarse woollens.—The lake is about 20 m. in length 
from NW to SE, and from 5 to 7 m. in breadth, and 
contains several small islands, of which 5 are in- 
habited. The river Moratsha or Zenta enters its N _ 
extremity, and issues from its SE, under the name ~ 
of Bojana. The Bojana enters the sea with a mouth 
400 fath. broad, after a course of 20 m., and is navi- 
— for sores ” rt the town spe ie 

comprehen districts po pots 
on the TS, and W, and the tract ty be 
tween the Bojana and the Drin. 
district is about 100,000. It aboun in of a ‘a 
especially salmon, and ‘the scoranzo, a fish about the — 
size of a herring. ‘ 

SCUTARI, a large ine page ot on the Bos- 
phorus, immediately o ee i 
which it may be regar Penge! 


ful imaginable. 

above it, present the most ‘ 

sesisest ced the suseoenitiy Sealer 

on a considerable trade, being a rendezvous | 
which come from the interior of As 





‘ 


8 ream ESE of 
of oe pe 


SCYLLA, Bos 
of Re 


LIO, & 


of Calabria-Ultra 1ma, district and 1 
cet near the Tyrrhenian sea, at the i 
Phara-de-Megsina, on a rocky slope 
% spittin tory of the sam 
‘Weis datonded siya 
Jf senor nas, B39 
churches 


name, Pop. 610. 
which, from its situation, 


ts trade consists chiefly 


ton an emt Sey in 1783. Mer ita, accord- 
g to Strabo, was built by Analisaus, king of Rhe- 
for the purpose of repressing the prevalence 


ad the strait. 
Y . See OnreLspurc. \ 
ILI. See Detos. 

SE’A (Cot-pe), a difficult and dangerous pass of 
the Cottian Alps, in Sardinia, in the div. and prov. 
“1 Turin, on the confines of Savoy, between the val- 

ys of Lanzo, i in N lat. 45° 20’, "Jong. poe 17. Ite 
sacl consists. of great masses of gneiss. The 
ea disa) from it about the middle of August. 

UGH, a parish in the co. of Somerset, 
om, 8 by W of Crow . Area 581 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 124; in 1851, 104. 

- SEABROOK, a township of Rockingham co. 
in the state of New Hampshire, U. 8., 1 m. SE of 
Concord, in the SE corner of the state, bounded on 
the E by the Atlantic, and watered by Black, Brown, 
and W; rivers, and intersected by the Eastern 
_ railroad. Pr penne. 1,392 ; in 1850, 1,296. 

of Hudson co., in the state 
of New Jersey, U, §., on the Union railway, 4m. N 


_ of Jerse: 
"SEACONNET - POINT, a headland of Little 


township, in the State of Rhode Island, U. 


1° Sahm and nt by the 8 point 


DRieodie in t mp 4 of Whitkirk, 
m, ENE of as Mee 1,813 acres, 


iPeorte 160), diag te 1861, 1 
Pog i Ht in Dilet in the sof Ki 


“murry, co. Clare, on Goaeas of Malbay, opposite 


MBEAFORI, a pariah of SW of Milltown-Malbay. 
i ee perith of Tasmania, in the co. of 
on the W by the Tamar, and on 
'§ by Distillery creek. 


tary post, and contains two | Lochs. 


1831, 426; in 1851, 428, 
SEAGRY (Lower and Urrer), a 
4 m. SSE of Malmes on the 
Avon, and in the line re Great We 
po rs Area 1,014 acres, Pop. in 185 
EAHAM ,@ parish and 
ham, 5 m. S of Sunderland, 
and Sunderland railway. _ 
townships of 8. and 
Pop. in 1831, 264; in 1851, 
pleasantly situated on the 
conflux of a rivulet which flows eastward 
Wardenlaw. Pop. 729. : 
SEAHAM, a parish of New South Wale , in 
co. of Durham, bounded on the E by Willia 
river; on the 8 by the Hunter. 1 eta 
lage of the same name. * 


“EAL a “jah in Kent, 
Oaks. pes 374 acres, _ 
1851, 1 (566.—Also a 


1,222 ; in 1851, 1,330. 

"SEAL, an island near 

lia, to the E of Doubtful in 
E long. 120° 28’. It consists of 
accessible onl on the W.. I 





ess of Hindostan, in 

Lahore, and about 10 

ab. It is to be of great anti- 

| the 16th and 1%th cents. was a large 
place, noted for its manufactories of 


ish in the N. R. of Yorkshire, 

sley.. Area 2,610 acres. Pop. 

1,° 251.—Also a parish in 

B ,4 m. SSW of Scarborough. 

the townships of East Ayton, Ireton, and 
7,760 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,572. 

*ATRICK, a parish in co. Down, containing 

1 of Banbridge. Area 7,581 acres. Pop. in 

in eae ae — —- a —_ 

ons picturesquely plou m end to 

eh wale of the ben : 


RBY-WITH-OWMBY, a parish in the co. 
m. NW by N of Caistor. Area 1,860 
. In 1831, 252; in 1851, 289. 

CY, a vounty in the N part of the state of 
soy comprising an area of 850 sq. m., bounded 
on the § by a range of hills, by which it is se- 
from Van Buren co., and watered by a 
nch of White river. It hasa diversified surface, 
but erally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 936 ; in 1850, 

Its Gapital is Lebanon.—Also a village of 
White co., in the eamé state, 50 m. NNE of Little 
_ Rock, on the SW side of Little Red river. 


ie aa 
the N. R. 


SEARSBURG, a township of Bennington co., in 

the state of Vermont, U. a 11 m. _— ae 

ery mountainous. merally nnfit for cul- 
tersccti by D 


n, and is in 
840, 120; in 1850, 201. 
SMONT, a township of Waldo co., in the 
f Maine, U.S, 88 m. E of Augusta, watered 
een vee ag 1850, 1,696. 
\ ORT, a township of Waldo co., in the 
: U.8., 45 m. E by N of Augusta, 
by t bay. Pop. in 1850, 2,207. 
TER, a in Kent, 6m. NW by N 
yr ry, on coast. Area 3,171 acres. 
; 1831, 945 5 in 1851, 1,240. a 

SEASON-COTE, a parish in the co. of Glou- 
E of Cheltenham. Area 1,413 
in 1831, 51; in 1851, 111. 

ip in the p. of Cammerton 
of Wi , on the N 
Pop. in 1831, 745; in 1851, 
h and village in De 


Deerfield river. Pop. 


4 : . Area 3,380 acres. Pop 
 BEA-U-SHLA, or Beaov-Saa-Aou, avillage in tho. 
- or Seaov-Sna-Aou, a the — 
Chinese island of Chusan, 8 m. N by W of Ting- — 
haegon a small stream descendin a@ moun-— 
tain 1,500 ft. in height, and flowing N into the 
Changpih channel. : A 

SEA-VIEW, @ mountain of New South Wal 
between the co, of Macquarie and the New England — 
district, in Slat. 31° 29, and E long. 152°. It has — 
an alt. of about 6,000 ft. above sea-level, and forms — 
the highest summit of Eastern Australia. ade 

SEAVINGTON-Sr.-MARY, a parish in the co, — 
of Somerset, 8 m. E of Ilminster. Area 988 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 366; in 1851, 390. 

SEAVINGTON-Sr.-MICHAEL, a parish in the 
co. of Somerset, 34 m. E by N of Ilminster. Area 
280 acres. Pop. in 1831, 397; in 1851, 265. 

SEBAGO, a township of Cumberland co., in the’ 
state of Maine, U. S., bordered on the SE by a lake 
of the same name, and containing in the NE several 
ponds. Pop. in 1840, 707 ; in 1850, 850. The lake 
is 12 m. long and 7 m. wide, and discharges. itself 
by Presumpscot river into Casco bay. It receives 
Crooked river on the N, and isconnected with Long - 

md by Songo strait, and with Portland by the 
Dambeciaia and Oxford canal. 

SEBAKA-BARDOWAL. See Barpowat. 

SEBANGA, See Sivan. 

SEBASTE, Szsustmn, or Kavaap-Sanur, a vil- 
lage of Turkey in Asia, in the pash. and 114 m. SW 
of Damascus, sanj.and 6m. N of Naplous. It oceu- — 
pies a commanding position on a hill on the W side 
of a fine amphitheatre of mountains, which encloses 
a circular basin of 5 or 6 m. in diameter. It is the 
Samaria of Scripture, and presents many imposing 
ruins of ancient buildings. 5 ae 

SEBASTIAN, a county in the W part of the © 
state of Arkansas, U. 8., comprising an area of 779 — 
sq. m., bounded on the N by the Arkansas river, and _ 
drained by its affluents. It has an undulating sur- — 
face, and is generally fertile. 

SEBAST ; 
bique, in the gov. of Sabia, and to the SE of the — 
= nena aN (isn) of that pene yi ee 22°. 

N), a town 0! ‘ 6 
. on an isan 


of Guipuscoa, in Biscay. It 
between two small inlets forming a peninsula, at the 
mouth of the small river Urumea, by which it 

lated at full-tide. Being at the distance of onl, 

m. from the mouth of the Bidassoa, thé 


1 f-moons; the citadel, an 
ieciees ith 5 Dunia, Seawils One 
is small, 





(Sarr), a headland of Mozam- {} 


|} 2,500 


1 4 4 aa | 
_ SEBASTIAN (Say), a town of Spain, in the prov. 
Canarias, Se ital of the flaw of mens 
E coast of wi it is situated, in N lat. 28° 
W long. 17° 8’. Pop. 1,594. It is well- | 
by two castles and 
tower, in which the first treasures imported 
: New world were deposited. It has manu- 
factories of silk grown in the island, and carries on 
-an active trade with Teneriffe. 
» SEBASTIAN (Sax), a town of Mexico, in the 
ENE of Mazatlan. Pop. 
.—Also a town of Guatimala, in the state of 
that name, dep. of Solola and Suchitepec and dis- 
trict of Cuyotenango. Pop. 3,106.—Also a town in 
the state of that name, dep. of Totonicapan and di 
trict of ec ege arya ‘op. 2,840.—Also a to 
of Venezuela, in the dep. and 91m, SSW of Caracas. 
“i 


. 5,000. 
SEBASTIAN-DE-BUENAVISTA (San), a town 
of New Granada, in the dep. of the Cauca, and prov. 
of Choco, 174 m. SSW of Cartagena, on Point Arenas, 
at the E entrance of the gulf of Darien. It is now 
declining in eee, ° 
SEBASTIAN-DE-LOS-REYES (San), a town of 
Spain, in the prov. of Madrid and partido of Col- 
menar-Viejo. Pop. 1,097. It has a parish-church, 
a customhouse, and a public granary. 
SEBASTIANO {Gexvo), a town of Naples, in the 
prov. of Abruzzo-Ultra, district and 18 m. SE of 
Avezzano, and cant. of Pescina, on ahill. Pop. 400. 
Tt has 5 churches.—Also a village of Naples, in the 
prov. and district and 6 m. E of Naples, at the foot 
of Vesuvius. Pop. 1,000. Wine and fruit are culti- 
vated in the environs.—Also a yillage of Sardinia, 


state of Sonora, 114\m 


|| im the diy. and 26 m. ESE of Alessandria, and prov. 


of Tortona, on the 1. bank of the Curone. Pop. 
 -1,150,—Also a village in the prov. and 16 m. NEof 
Turin, on a height, near the r. bank of the Po, 
Pop. 1,300. 
TIANSBERG, or Basnere, a small town 
of Bohemia, in the circle and 21 m. NW of Saatz, in 
the midst of mountains, Pop. 1,328. It has tin 
silver mines, and manufactories of lace. It has 
active trade in pigs and feathers. 
A “is Degg Meg the 
and cémarca and 90 m. ESE of Sao-Paulo, on 
of Toque-Toque, at the mouth of a river, 
an island of the same name, in § lat. 
oy ere with tolerable regularity, and 


. It carries on an active 


The. ding district, 
localities, is healthy and’ 
000, of whom 2,000 
an i the 


are re-. 
y 


comarca of C 
Pop. 2,000, ‘Tts pal productions 


rum, oc, let, and. Ths 
SEBASTIAO-DO-RIO-DE-JANEIRO (6 
See Rio-pe-J anerro. 3 ai 
SEBASTICOOK, a river of the state of 
U.S., which has its soureé in the SE part 
obscot co., passes through a large in Ne 
township, and, flowing SW, enters Kennebee river, — 
opposite Waterville, after a course of about 50m. 
EBASTIEN (Saryt), a commune of ¢ 
the dep. of the Loire-Inferieure, cant. and 
of Nantes, on the r. bank of the Loire. 
It contains some handsome coun 
village in the dep. of the Gard, cant. and 
Anduze, on a Bs teau, commanding the 


La Fabrégue. A 
AU (Satnt), a 


. 480. 
SEBASTIEN-DE-FAUVE 
of France, in the de 
NW of Dun-le-Palleteau. 
lass-work. 


—_ a the Heesaee in ~~ es ate 

the coast of the peninsw mea, in 

lat. 44° 38’, E long. 33° 294’, in a kind of amp 

theatre to the § of the harbour, y 

— of land which se: 
akhta (@) on the E, w forms , 

Artillery-bay (+), a small indentation on 

The town, ee see: oe ption of nha 

sian er Vsevo! hetge on a ch 

cliff, which sises from a hei it of BO ft. ‘ 

tremity of the point, to an ele of 1 

the sea in the upper part. 

steep coast oppost 

reous rock, perfectly defends th 

the summit of the heights, a) 

tom of a deep cavity; ind 


of the Creuse, cant. 
Pop. 1,120. i 


from the shore inland it is 0 
posed of parelial eteetn cea 
el streets, running uf 
vity, and is divided into by 
streets. The houses are built of the 
stone of the vicinity. the poi 
situated the admiralty, the arser 
of the naval officials; while higher 
ings of the inhabitants of the town, 
the Greek church, besides which tl 
chureh for the use of the sailors 
Black sea fleet. The seamen’s 
racks, and the. ines, are } 
other side of the 





1 m., and then nar- , 


ch e head. The aver- 


ch fortified by batteries. 


farthae ocd of ic the water becomes 
y shallower, in the direction of Inkermann, 
@ little river Retshka or Byjugusen it is 
a yard or half-a-yard in depth, with 
Lock-gates are used for raising 

the largest vessel of war from the 
the level of the dock-basins, which 
Giddeeshly aboye the harbour, and 
‘of 10 acres. The dock-basins or 

‘ from there be- 


~ not n ore. 


a. 
ve to Av¢ 
The N 


SEBASTOPOL 4 
cece he ered | MILE 


can be opened, and the dock is thon emptied in ae 


much shorter period than by pumping. 6 walls 


of the basins are built of limestone, and their angles _ 


of granitic porphyry. : 

The entrance of the harbour is defended by strong 
batteries placed at the extremity of the two points 
of land that form the N and the 8 horns of the bay. 
Besides these, there is another fronting the town, 
and two more on the double point on which the 
town stands, with a redoubt higher up. One of 
these batteries, which is semicircular, 


ore is broken into bays separated < 


30 defends — 


eS ees = SS 


Artillery bay, which is now only used for trading _ 


large harbour, as well as the lesser, 


is perfectly protected from all winds by the chalk — 


which surround it, and which rise to a greater 
height more inland, so that it is only on the rare ¢ 
currence of a tempest from the W that any 


can be occasioned to the shippi Sener 
arm—which 





- exceed 26° of Reaumur, or 77° 5’ F. Land 
| alternate successively morning and evening, 








- breezes 
a the air, at the same time favouring the en- 
if fondant of seneila, ithe abvece oubéite gun 


| the harbour ent winds are NE and NW. 
H Mr. Oliphant, who visited the Crimea in the autumn 
of 1852, says: “ The pop. of §., including military 

: aa 
hq ne marine, amounts to ne Rise town “4 
wi an immense garrison, and looks imposin, - 
cause 80 man of t the buildings are tes A or 











vernment Still, I was much struck with 
the substantial appearance of many of the private 
“honses; and, indeed, the main street was handsom- 


~ er than any I had seen since leaving Moscow, while 
it owed its extreme cleanliness to large gangs of 
military prisoners, who were employed in } 
sweeping. New houses were springing up in every 
direction, government works were still going on 
reves “Ey and §. bids fair to rank high among 
Russian, cities. The magnificent arm of the sea 
upon which it is situate is an object worthy the 
millions which have been lavished in rendering it a 
ercoriscls for the Russian navy. As I stood 
upon handsome stairs that 1 down to the 
water's edge, I counted 13 sail-of-the-line anchored 
in the principal harbour. The newest of these, a 
noble ecker, was lying within pistol-shot of 
ye vx . The average breadth of this inlet is 
ly .; two creeks branch-off from it, intersect- 
ing the town in a 8 direction, and containing 
steamers and smaller craft, besides a long row of 
hulks, which have been converted into magazines 
or prison-ships. Nothing can be more formidable 
_ than the appearance of 8. from the seaward. Upon 
a future occasion we visited it in a steamer, and 
found that at one point we were commanded by 
» 1,200 pieces of artillery: fortunately for a hostile 
fleet, we afterwards heard that these could not be 
; I without bringing down the rotten bat- 
teries upon which they are placed, and which are 
- ‘so badly constructed that they look as though they 
had been done by contract. “Four of the forts con- 
_ sist of three tiers of batteries. We were, of course, 
| unable to do more than take a very general survey 
of these celebrated fortifications, and therefore can- 
for the truth of the assertion that the 
















p- | Pop. 2,100. It is enclosed 


y | mutual support to each other, which 


























smoke fills them rapidly, and so 
men that they cannot conti 
The Alexander battery is covered 
s of the extremity of the wall 
the batteries; 
















is the case with 


spirit of fortification. Of course 
attack from the larid side, unless, as 
been informed, the Russians 
to throw up land-defences. e 
the harbour impregnelin. but that 
proved.”—Dr. Clarke this 
roads and harbour, to be 
present name was not gi 
empress Catherine; and the Hace must 
founded with the Sebastopolis i 
situated on the Asiatic coast of the 
we, ay the cab her = k in J 
a parish of Denmar utland, 

= a and of Aalhogg, pe of the 

ym-Fiorden. Pop, 600. It i ¢ 

SEBDU, a commune of Algeria, in the and — 
99 m: SW of Oran. aad 

SEBEC, a township of 
state of Maine, U. 8., 96 m. 
the E side of a lake of the same name. 
jeeo Lae - 1850, 1,223. The lake is 1 
ength, and about 1 m. in ay breadth, a1 
charges itself by a river of che soba name 
““SEBEJ, a town of Russia in in 

, & town 

and 102 m. NE of Vitebsk, Peet's 
same name and gh op. 1, 
a large roportion are Jews. — 
chure od of which dine toa Saal t 
olie convents, and a 
founded in 1535 by Ivan 


in the comitat 
periea'on the 1. hank of 




































olie and a Lutheran church, a pi 
Catholic mh ae 





' is, inf Slat. 1° 20’, E long. 99° 36’. 
yout 75 m. in length from NW to SE, and 30 
breadth. It is covered with wood, and con- 
a VO) , Mountain, visible at a great dis- 
The inhabitants maintain frequent 
the adjacent islands. 

S (Arso), or Doxxs-Ssenes, a town of Hun- 

'y, in the com. of , 8 m. NE of Eperies. 
‘'S (Boros), or Snes, a town of Hungary, in 
of Arad, 45 m. ENE of O- Arad, on a small 
an affluent of the Kérés. It has two churches, 
of which is Greek. The environs produce good 


EBES (Szasz), See Muncenpacu. 

SEBES-KOROS. Sce Koros. 
A, or Jepen, a town of Fezzan, 75 m. NNE 
} on the road thence into Tripoli. In the 

are extensive ruins. 

, E’,a'newly discovered region of §. 
_ Africa, situated between 200 and 300 m. to the NW 
of Lake ’N and so named from its chief, a 
_ Man ‘ w Jie geste — the ae ren 
Lake *Ngami © Damara territory, lying in- 
me ‘yicp ogg 6 was driven beck > doe} the 
Tam river, aving conquered the black 
pecetien the rivers oot Sesheké, — 
Yhimself as sovereign of the territory to the N, NE, 
nd NW of these rivers. This mac is described 
Messrs. Oswell paseeeringston, its first explorers, 
being “for: hundreds of miles nearly a dead 
el.” In passing from a spot in § lat. 18° 20’, E 
26° 0’, on the river Chobé, in a NE direction, 
banks of the Sesheké, in S lat. 17° 28’, over 
try intersected, by numerous deep rivers and 
bogs swamps, they saw no rise higher 
When the pss are in flood, ae 
y must present appearance of a 
cecy aren islands. scattered over its 
soil is fruitful, and generally covered 
k and ques. Among the trees are 
ra. baobabs, and many splendid 


pwn. of Saxony, in the circle of 
Bott elias kd 35 ia. 
a rot hewn 


en. gS 

GEBU, a village of Nubia, in the ’ 
Kenons or Barabras, on the r. bank of the - 
m, SSW of Es-souan, It has the remains of a 
cient temple, party excavated in the rock. * 

SEBU, or HMORE, a river of 
prov. of Fez, which descends from a ramification of 
the Great Atlas; runs first NW, then N; and after 
arapid course of about 180 m. down a ere f 
generally narrow bed, throws itself into the Atlan 
a little tothe N of Mahmore. Its principal afflue 
a the Leven on the r.,*and on the 1. the Enza and 

z. 


and SE of Constantina, in several head-streams, the — 
rincipal of which are the Wad-es-Sedam and the 
ad-esh-Sherf, which unite at the § foot of the 
Jebel-Debbagh, at a point about 50 m. ENE of 
Constantina; and the united stream, after flowing 
for some distance in an E direction, bends round to- 


gun- 
of the — 
le, 80. 
of an an- 


Marocco, in the {| 


SEBU'S, a river of Algeria, which rises to the B 3 


wards the N, and pursues that course to the bay of ‘ 


Bona, into which it falls on the W side. Itisa 
large and rapid stream, especially when swollen by 
rain. 
SEBZ, or Surnni-Sunz. See Kesn, 
SECA (La), a town of Spain, in the prov. and 18. 
m. SSE of Valladolid, and partido of Medina-del- 
Campo, on an elevated plateau. Pop. 3,997. It has 
a parish-church, .two convents, an hospital, and a 
custom-house, and possesses manufactories of linen 
and of brandy. ~Wine is extensively cultivated in 
en SECAB. 1 Jets in the North Pacifi 
a group of islets in the 
near the S coat of the state of Veragua, Central 
America, and to the NW of the island of Quibo, in 
N lat. 7° 56’, W long. 82°27’. Me 
SECCA, a port of Sicily, on the 8 coast, in the 
roy. of Syracuse, district of Modica and cant. of 
icli, to the E of Cape Scalambra, in N lat. 36° 46’ 
E long. 14° 41’. In the vicinity is the site of the 
ancient Cancana. * 
SECCHIA, a river which descends from the N side 


of the Apennines, in the 8 part of the duchy of Mo- — 


dena; passes a little to the NW of Reggio; enters 
Lombardy in the prov. of Mantua; and a total 
course of about 90 m., joins the Po on the r. 
near Santa-Lucia, and 12 m. SE of Mantua, It 
comes navigable at Porto-Basso. = * 

8 ENNE, 


| 


a 





f 


Bh 


se 
ity i is a cop 
circle of and 4} m. from Mar- 
ict 8,000. It has a castle. 
of Electoral Hesse, in the 
e of Hanan, 2 m. NE of Frankfort-on- 
op. 1,140. Wine and fruit are ex- 
cultivated in the vicinity. 
See Szex. 


SECKENHEIM. a village of the grand-duchy of 
Baden, in the circle of the Lower Rhine,’5 m. ESE 
- of Mariheim, on the 1. bank of the Neckar. Pop. 
1,750. It has manufactories of tobacco. 
SECKINGEN. See Sacxixcrn. 
SECKINGTON, a parish in Warwick, 4 m.\NE 
by E of Tamworth. Area 806 acres. Pop. 128. 
VES, or Maratis, a people who Inhabit the NW por- 
Madagascar, from the Parcellas or Mansietre on the 8, to 
Gare Ante on the N. They are very numerous, and ravage 
the adjacent islands and coast of Africa with fearless audacity. 
some districts they live on the coast, for the purpose of fish- 
ing, during oe N monsoon, but retire into the interior to till the 
- land, during the S monsoon. 
' SECLL atown of Naples, in the prov. of the Terra- 
a mag district and 11 m. NE of Gallipoli, in a 
Pop. 600. It has a convent. 

, & canton, commune, and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Nord and arrond. of Lille. —The 
cant. comprises 16 coms. hae 5 in 1831, 17,917; in 
1846, 20,227.The town is 7 m. § of Lille, in a 

plain on ook Naviette. ieee in 1846, 3,240. It is 
- Weoll-bett, and has a fine church, and an hospital 
erected in 1247. It has a carding and several spin- 
refi mills, manufactories of oil, a dye-work, a salt- 
1a HCOA, an ot 8 and a tannery. 

wn of Senegambia, in the kingdom 
odt30 mm. W of eaten, <a h Menahie 

with cattle and 

IGLIANO, a Grn: ‘of Naples; in the 

ia da N of Naples, in a plain. Pop. 5,000. 

pi a fine church. “Pigs are extensively reared 
jan the vicinity. 

SECONDIGNY, a canton, commune, and town of 

France, in the of the Deux-Sevres and arrond. 


al 


y. cant, ore 7 coms. ‘a ~~ 

, 7.877% in 1846, 8,634.—The town m. 

Parthenay, on the Thouet, 3 m. E of its 

ae Tt has the remains of a wall 

;. ‘was formerly surrounded, ge a er 
and rene manufactories of cloth an 

fe ‘and in the environs several 

ay ee and wine are thy phiet 


ina manner resembling that witnessed in: 
 SECUNDERDUR, a town of Hindostan, 
a to in. 
sidency of Bengal, in Allaha’ in th 
cal 45 ae NE of Shar vm 
er and 75 m. ESE of 
the Ganges. Fig 
SECUNDRA, a town of Hindostan, in the presi- 
dency of Bengal, and “ m. NE of 4 
ree a = 7m 1 AW Agra, 
umna. It was formerly a rnifi- 
cence, and probably ly a place oath of ra, 
contains the magni 
Akbar, a vast pyramidal pile Seng 
arched galleries rising one above 
small cupola pavilions at intervals, and 
adorned with marble trellises and relievos. Here 
are the remains of several 
and many other architectu 
SECZAWA, a village of Gullicia, 
Sandec. It has a glass-house. 
SEDA, a town ot P 
tejo, comarca and 17 m. oy 
the r. of the Ervedal. 
by lofty walls, and is icfon 
rock, the base navel ta is watered 


fa. - 
et 


veadin 2 'the 
parallel to the coast. 
SEDAKT, a town of Japan, it 
on the Great bay, in Mat: 
NEDAN Jieapiell 
an arroni 
and town of France, in the 
The arrond. comprises an area of | 
contains 4 cants. Pop. in 1831, 
66,021 in 1846, 67,132.—The 
Pop. in 1831, 31,9765 in 18 
town is 12 m. ESE of Mez on t 
which it is divided into two 
largest of which is on the r. bank, 
ted by a stone 3 
1821, 12.083; in 1831, 13,661; in 1! 
fortificati of he 





f woollen fa ch 
sl ae brics, one of which 
mills, n 


00 hands, It has also 


mplements of war, 
which goed 
; ‘wool, iron, and hard- 
are Several iron-works, This 
" reat antiquity. It was held by 
} — Charles-le-Chauve till 880, when’ it was taken by 
|} Louis, king of Germany. It became in 1591 an 
> ap of the house of La Tour-d’Auvergne, and 
_ in 1641 was united under Louis XIII. to the crown 
of , It possessed until the revocatiomof the 

of Nantes, a celebrated Protestant university. 
(NG, a town of Borneo, on the NW, coast, 
n. SW of Borneo, on a deep bay, at the mouth 

“a small river, in N lat. 2° 16’, E long. 111° 10’. 
SEDANO, a judicial partido and town of Spain, 
é@ prov. of Burgos. The ido comprises 89 
The town is 30 m. N of ae in a val- 
ofthe same name. Pop. 320. It has a parish- 

church and a custom-house. 

SEDASHAGUR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
presidency of Madras and proy. of Canara, on the r. 
heck of the embouchure of. the Kara-Vutty, and 51 

ot Goa. Tt has.a small harbour, 
_ BED H, a parish and market-town in the 
W. R. of Yorkshire, 11 m. N by E of Kirby Lons- 
dale. The parish contains the chapelries of Dent 
and Garsdale, and the township of S. Area 52,882 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 8,983 ; in 1831, 4,711; in 1851, 
4,574. The town of §, is situated in a secluded and 
fertile vale, among rugged mountains. Its principal 
man’ are cotton and woollen goods. 
. SEDD-UL-BAHR-KALESSI, a fortress of Turkey 
in Europe, in the san. and 39 m. SW of Gallipoli, 
a bao ye es of channel of eo —— 
; pelago, ite Kum-Bahr, or 
Kum-Kallesi in Asia. risen approaches a 
_ square. The castle is connected with the channel 
by a wide dike which extends ftom the hill, at the 
foot of which the castle stands, to the shore. The 


~ garrison ises 600 men, a portion of 
whom are 


1) chin 


and 
In 


in the castle, in which there is a 
ory in the surrounding town, which 
pei > eer 500 houses inhabited exclusivel 
by _ The era of the foundation of the cas 
to the reign of Mahomet IV. in 1659. 
are the of Hleus, 
town in, in the prov. and 36 
and io of Torrox, at the foot 
in a fertile locality. Pop. 3,200. 
silk are ex- 


sh inc 
rwick, Batioen, Visine ein 
and Shotton, Mordon, and S. Area 17,471 acres, 
Pop. in 1801, 1,756; in 1831, 2,178; in 1851, 2,192, 
The church od, pa structure, ex- 
hibiting different styles of architecture. town, 
“. stands upon a gentle eminence coi ding 
extensive prospects, Sas neg to the 8 and: SE, is 
celebrated for the salubrity of its atmosphere, It 
consists’of three principal streets, in the foym of a 
triangle, and is neatly built. i : 
SEDGEFIELD, a parish of New South Wales, in 
_ co. of Durham, bounded on the 8 by the river 
‘unter. 
SEDGEFORD, a parish in Norfolk, 8 m. N by fs 
of Castle-Rising. Area 4,180 acres. Pop. 765. 
SEDGER, Secars River, or Rio-pe-San-Jvan, | 
a river of Patagonia, which flows into the W part of 
Port Famine, in the strait Magalhaens. It is-nayi- 
~ for 3 or 4 m., after which its bed is so filled up 
y stumps of trees that it is difficult to penetrate 


further. The water is fresh half-a-mile from its 


mouth. ‘Its banks are covered with timber, Its « uf 


waters are said to abound with fish, and to be fre- 
quented by large numbers of wild geese and ducks. 
SEDGHILL, a parish in Wilts, 84 m. SW of 
Hindon. Area 1,175 acres. Pop. in 1851, 179. 
SEDGLEY, a parish and village in the co. of | 
Stafford, 3 m. 8 by E of Wolverhampton, and 4 m. |}. 
8 of the Grand Junction railway. Area of p. 7,364 » 
acres. Pop. in 1801, 9,874; in 1831, 20,577; in 
1851, 29,447. The parish-church has.a 
tower surmounted by a lofty spire. The village is 
large, and occupies an elevated position. The par- 
ish abounds with coal, iron-stone, and limestone, 
the working of which gives employment to the 
greater _ of the inhabitants. y 
SEDGWICK, a township in the p. of Heversham, - 
Westmoreland, 34 m.S of Ken inpereenieday 
the river Kent. Area 940 acres, Pop. in 1851250. } | 
SEDGWICK, a township of Hancock co., in the _ 
state of Maine, U. S., 58 m. E of ne : 
peninsula, bounded on the E by Blue Hill bay, and }| 
on the S by Deer island. Pop. in 1850, 1,234. ; 
SEDI-KEUI, a town of ge fe Asia, in Ana- } 
tolia, in the sanj. of Aidin, 8 m. SE of Smyrna, in a 
lain, studded with fig, almond, and olive trees. It 
a mosque and a fountain, and a handsome man- 
sion belonging to the consul general of the Dutch, — 
of whom a great many are resident in this town. 
SEDILO, a village of Sardinia, in the diy. of 
Cagliari, prov. of Busachi, district and 5 m, N 
Ghilarza, situated in an unhealthy bus fertile 
ee 1,980. va 
EDINI, a 
Seonees prov. and 


m , Pop. 1,343. 
SEDJIN, a town of Turkey | 


| bania, in the sanj. and 24 m, 
the U'benkeof the Genet, y: 








Me DLT (Gross), a village of ‘Saxony, in the 
é eitels: and 9m. SE "Dresden, on the Prirefacten- 
neg pavichaberg: _In its vicinity is the royal castle 


‘SEDNEV, oes of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. and district and 18 m. NE of Tcherni 
: eb, a + wh arma: in N lat. 15° 


fk NO, a 4 ER of Austrian Lom- 
sey, in the prov. of \Pavia, to the E of Buffalora. 


Pte RINA, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in 
the 6 Pwn  tawca ena plait bank of 


the 
SEDUCTION (Port), & ape oh the NW coast 
of North America, whi tes two arms in the 
' 7 rt of Lynn canal, in N t. 59° 2’. 
UNOVA, a vill of aaiado Russia, in the 
gov. of Irkutsk, on the 12 m. N of Orlenga. 
_ SEF’,a river ‘of France, in the dep. of La Manche, 
which rises near Montens, and runs W and SW to 
the Selune. 
_. SEEALP, a valle ‘of Switzerland, in the cant. of 
- Appenzell, district of Rhodes. It is'4 m. in length 
from NE to SW, and has the Hoch-Seutis mountain 
at its SW extremi 
SEEBACH, a lage of Prussian Saxony, on an 
| affluent of the Unstrat, 7m. NW of Langensalza, 
\ Also an’ Switzerland, in the cant. and 
. 806, Protestants. 
Ay of U r Saxony, to the W and 
SW Gotha, with a ted astronomical = 
__ Rervatory upon it, in N lat. 50° 56’ 8", E long. 
, 44° 0", een a parish and village of Switzer na 
“Yn the can 18 m. NNE of Bern. Pop. 430. 
SEERERG ; a Village of the German princi- 
: oo “sea cope ammmeectae ta 5 m. ESE of 


a village of Prussian Saxony, 11 m. 
: , situated between the Mansfeld lakes, 
one of whi has fresh, Ep other salt water pro- 
by brine sprin . 800. pate a town 
Prussia, 50 ig 
EDORF, a 
e cant. antl 


. of Zurich. 
“$i BERG, a hill 


stowratot Lower Austria, 89 m. N 
on the Bulka. Pop. 1,200.—Also 


fp es 
mack of Brandeninrg, 11 m. Ta 


“SERLOWITZ, or Uatitoonewita, & town of Mo- }| 
Bet at icaiter ce 12 m.Sof Brann. aa 1,000. 
ac Wilts, ' 
34 m. SE b a ae ; 
SEENEE. 
SEENGEN, a spatial Se and Brac 
in the cant. of Aargau, circle 
of Aarau. heat Sl of Eat, 
SEER-GREEN, a hamlet in the p. of 
Royal, Bucks, 2 m. NE of Beaconsfield, 
1831, 245; in 1851, 315. 
SEESEN, a town of the duchy of 
m. W of Goslar. Pop. 2,000, 
sit trade, and manufactories ts 
d barrels. 


an 

SEETHING, or Sences, a 
m. SE of Norwich. Area 1, 
438; in 1851, 451. bg 
SEEVERGHEM, a commune and village of Bel- " 
ginm, in the prov. of E. Flanders, 4 m. Sof Ghent. isi 
Pop. 1,469. 

SEEWIS, w# village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of the Grisons, 3 m. NW of Schiers. Pop. 791, Pro- 
testant. 

SE‘EZ, or Se‘es, a town of Fone eee 
Orne, situated on the Ome, in an hi " 
tile jlain, 12 m. Alengon. 83. It 
is tolerably built, and is the see of Page 2 basa Ey, 
good cathedral.’ It has man Li — 


— fustians, and socings 2m 


SE’EZ, a town of Savoy, in 

- of se Rapa ay, on the nl ate the done: 
) Set 
SRPAKIN, a small towg of * 

60 m. SE of Loheia. 
SEFAN, or Suray, a 

skirted by Kokonor on 

af f hyena of and 

territory 
and peices: a 





"N in that of Arvis. 
une of France, in ~ 


une of France, in the de 
ig of Lauzon, 21 m. Pi 


Pisce Mi Muar. 
RIO, “a village of Sardinia, in the div. of 
=) Sanluri, at the foot of a mountain. 

GEBERG, a town of Denmark, capital of a 

in the duchy of Holstein, 30 m. S of Kiel, on 

‘the 1. bank of the Trave, at the foot of the Alberg. 
fin 8,215. \ It has an hospital and a normal school, 
contains several breweries, distilleries, tan- 
neries, and manufactories of woollen fabrics. Its 
trade consists chiefly in articles of local produce. 
“The adjacent Alborg contains oxtensive slate and 


§ ELHORST, a village of Electoral Hesse, 
rov. of Lower and circle of Schauenburg. 


275. 
anes a department and commune of Bel- 
ga . of E. Flanders and arrond. of 
2 247. 
"le ERG, or or Sercennens, a village of Prus- 
“pro 
, and 


CN 
oe 


v. of sega regency and 39 m. SW 
circle of , on the 1. bank of 
Tt has some veto ha 
: SEGER a district of Arabia, in the E part of.the 
Teas on the S by the sea of 
‘ bited by Arabs who speak a pe- 
They possess the finest prone in 
sete ea of burden which the 
on fish. Dates, in ad tion 
ith which their coast abounds, form their 
se Toe chief town is Dofar, and to 
Ras nen or Seger. 


EM of ‘the Sahara, between 
d Toei ta vt Neen steep rocky hills, 
ne ame Mourzuk to Kuka, and 


“am mareagee 3 a7 It has fresh water, 
trees. It is infested by Tibbus, who 
for caravans, 

CH] hat ad Russia in Europe, 
96 m. E of Grodno, district and 12 


. T of Asiatic Turkey, 6 hours 


prov. aA 24 m. N of Cagliari, and | Cogn 


‘comprises. 19 


habitants, cisedly Neg and Mor 
at about a 000. _ This town was fi 


MW araeear Be faredar'as, a lake of Russia in Eure 

in the N part of at pt of oa a the-NW of 
Lake Onegayand SW of Lake Vigo. It is 80 m. in 
t [denen from NW to SE, and P24 m. in breadth. Ms 
discharges itself on the NE into Lake Vi, nt 

SEGONZAC, a canton, commune, pe of 
France, in the dep. of the Charente and gi 
ac. The cant. comprises 19 coms. P 
oa 13,115; in 1846, 14, 375.—The town is 

SE of Cogin. Pop. in 1846, 2,670. The sw 

ing country is fertile, and noted for its brandy. 

SEGOR E a judicial and town of Spain, 
in the prov. of astellon-de-la-Plana, The wi} 
ueblos.—The town is 36'm. N “of 
Valencia, in a fertile valley near the r. bank of the* 
Palancia. Pop. 6,015. The streets are spacious. 
and the houses generally well-built. It “uta, i 
squares, $3 public and numerous — foun 74 
a cathedral in which are some fine paintin: 
convents, one of which is the handsoliieat edi in 4 
the town, a fine episcopal palace, a Jesuits’ aeintadey : 
in which is the tomb of ‘its founder, Pedro Miralles, — 
barracks, an hospital, and an s-house. It has 
manufactories of. starch, pottery, and paper, and 
several distillerics. The environs are extremel 
fertile, and produce grain, fruit, oil, and silk; and — 
contain a fine and abundant spring of water. In 
the adjacent mountains are quarries of marble and — 
a lead mine. This town was taken from the Moors _ 
in 1245, by Jaime I. of Aragon, 

SEGO AM, an island of the Aleutian are soe 
£0, meri eee ", 


eee c | 


and ae 


re | W long. 172° 15’. 


SE’GOVIA, a central peo ibe Sot 
Old Castile ; “pounded on the N by 
Burgos; on the NE i Bae Soria; on en Bi 
axara; on the SE by Madrid; on the SW by: Avila; 
and by Valladolid on the NW. Its territorial ex- 
tent is 1,542 sq. m.; its pop. 155,000. Being inter- 
sected on the E and § by the mountain-ranges of | 
the Sierra-de-Guadarrama and i age hin its 
surface is in general elevated. The ‘hi : 
vf ce lag alt. 8; ad ft. ee — ; 
the Ebro, the Eresma, rdw 
and the Duraton. The principal Ceca. the 
rye, barley, oil, wine, hemp, and flax, 





cei dr 
money only is now here, The most re- 
soais letneet irate raga polar 
a ) sand , built of.granite with- 
out cement, eich aed about 50 pace 
' town, and after distributing a copious supply of 
water to everyjpart of thettown, terminates at the 
one Tt has a length of 2,921 ft., and contains 
in all 169 arches, supported on pillars, some of 
_ which are 100 ft. in height. Situated in the midst 
_ of fine S. was long noted for its 
woollen manufactures; but these have nearly if not 
entirely vanished. @ther branches of industry are 
dyeing and the making of pottery, paper, and lead. 

_ The town contains several hospitals and an artillery 
» school. The pop., which once exceeded 30,000, does 

not now 000. 

. SEGOVIA (Nurva), a town of ope? inN 
dat, 15°, W long. 84° 26’.—Also a town of the island 
of Luzon, Philippine archipelago, 270 m. N of 
"s on on the ry. of the Tajo. It is defended 

a fort. ’ 
_. SEGRE, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
Wha town of France, in the dep. of the Maine-et- 
i The arronf? comprises an area of 116,238 

~hect., and contains 5 cants. Pop. in 1831, 57,191; 

in 184%, 59,902; in 1846, 60,210.—The cant. com- 

4 — 14 coms. Pop. in 1831, 12,615; in 1846, 
* 18,618.—The town is 22 m. NW of Angers, on the 

, at the confluence of the Verzée. Pop. in 

1789, 633; in 1821, 909; in 1831, 1,897; in 1846, 

- 2,460. It is tolerably well-built, and has a printing 
_ establishment, manufactories of common linen, spin- 
|| ning- mills, lime-kilns. Its trade consists 
| chiefly in slate, thread, linen, cattle, wool, and grain. 
|\ This town was given by Jean-Sans-Terre to queen 
eo eaiaaly widow of Richard Cceur-de- 


int 


Ne re iaxivet of Spain, in Catalonia, which has 
a the N extremity of 


rhich it bathes Llivia, Pu a, and Belver; thence 
it ‘into the of Sarid passes La-Seu- 


\ er, Lerida, and Mequinenza, 
; : mas on the 1.3 runs for a Cnetdiagnnes 
the confines of the prov. of Zaragoza; and 

sr a total course in a generally SSW direction of 

74 m., throws itself into the 1. bank of the 


al, ge of Barcelona, in 


and 6m, WSW of Beaumont- 


source in the defile of La-Perja in the Pyrenees, | 


i 
of antimony. 5 , ‘ 
SEGURA, a river of Spain, Which has ite 
on the confines of the , of Granada, at the 
of the great Sierra~-Yelmo-de-Segura, a 
the great dividing line between the 
Mediterranean Atlantic; runs 
E extremity of the prov. of Jaen, , 
ee 8 part 7" — may bends 
e prov. of Murcia; passes the town 
bends NE. info Alloantty: aula 
after a total course of about 1 
Mediterranean to the SW of the 
and 20 m. SSW of Alicante. This 
a — — is remarka) 
coun n upon it for 
the vivuletlike mri to it: 
wards the lower part of its ec Pa 
Ea of the bre ans a ti a } 
uipuzcoa ani lo of Azpeitia, 
San Sebastian, oc a clovaied hanna 
bank of the Oria. Pop. 898. It is 
walls, is well laid ont and well- ; 
public fountain, two churches, a 
and a large iron-work.—Also a judicial 
town in the prov. of Teruel. i 
55 pueblos. The town is 33 m. 
well-wooded locality. Pop. 823. | 
church, a custom-house, and a lic, 
Also a town of Posey in the prov. of Beira, co- 
marca and 27 m, ESE of o-Branco, near the 
r. bank of the Eljas, which forms the boun 
line with Spain. Pop. 985. It is enclosed by ¥ 
and has a fortress and an hospital. — 


SEGURA (Sr 5 
| Granada, an a 


of Albacet 
itself on the N 
d’Alcarez, on the E to ‘hot Jagra, 
to the Sierra-de-Castril. It gives rise 
of the same name. MER pret 
SEGURA-DE-LA-FRON 
SEGURA-DE-LEON, a town of 
‘prov. and 51 m. ESE of Badajoz 
| Fregenal, on the slope of a moun’ 
It has a parish-church, a , 





bpebich rises eit 
nd 2, above the Alpine 
e prov. of Carangas, Ina 
pean leve! ets 
SEIDENBURG, a town ge in the yes 
: | of Silesi cy “and 52m. WSW of ie 
a circle of auban, on the x. peeigtre: 
[PUR. “See Sananunrors. | by which it is here separated from 
EN, a village of Prussia, in the prov. of | in per 1,804. It has manufac’ 
regency of Gumbinnen, circle and 4 m. | and tte 
msburg, between two lakes. Pop. 500, It IDI GSTADT, = vi 
us the ruins of an ancignt castle whence the | Saxe-Meinin aaa 
e of Sehesten derived its name. In its vi- | hausen, and il, of ‘fad 
a ducal summer npn with 
SEIDORF, a village of Presley in the 
Silesia, re; ney and 35 m, SW of Liegnitz an 
Pop. 1,430. of Hirsch’ he bee Riesen; ar sr > 
of Hindostan, in the prov. of SEIDSCHI of Austria, in 
m. SE of Gohed. in the circle oe 24m SW of Leitm 
n and fortress of Sind, on a | noted for its mineral waters. 
. bank of the Arul, about 2 SEIFEN, a market-town of Saxon 
with the Indus, and 75 m. | of the Erzgebirge, bail. and 18 m. ony io he Bagieeg?, * 
2,000, The houses, often | Pop. 1,000. on has manufactories of wooden-ware. oe 
ad ‘be Ae and arched, are entirely | In the’ vicinity are mines of tin. 
mud, ‘The bazaar is a miserable edifice, and SEIFENB G, a game Prussia, in ui 
i 2 trade. Some petty silk fabrics, Riesengebirge, in the prov ilesia, regeney. 
4 its only manufactures. ‘The | Liegnitz, circle and 9 m. SSE of Hinebherte 
their chief. support from the pil- | has an alt. of 4,476 ft. above sea-level. a 
who resort from all the surrounding countries SEIFERSDORF, a of Saxony, in the de 
inweva of Lal-Shah-Baz, a saint of high re- | cle of Lausatia, to the N of Zittau.—Also a 
‘ eee eeeenbed. en peated a in the cirele of Meissen, bail. and 10 a 
extent an magnificence. Dresden, near the r. bank ie er. 700... 
‘gabtly onde by an inundation of the | _SEIFERSHAIN, a village of ages i mine oe x 
suburbs and all the | cle and SE of Lei ence Poe. 3 
BS ort tee 
in prov. of that | 0! regenc: 36 7 Ww 
m. rinse ot , at the | circle of Hirschberg, in the Benge Ton 
Pop, 1,520. It a church | 900, It has aut linen factories. — E 
is are noted for their oil, | SEIGHFORD, a parish in Staffordshire, 8 NW 
of Stafford. Area 4,451 acres. Pop. in a4 
/EYBO, a of Ha the dep. of | SEIGNE (Cor-ps-.a), or pe L’ 
m. on a small | @ pass of the Grecian Alps, inFenlin® ae een 
‘an affluent Mot ot the Soco, | divisions of Aosta and Savoy, at the 
church, the prov. of Peay 5 m. NNW of the Li ‘ 
Bernard, and 9 m. SSW of Mont Blane. ' 
alt. of 1,263 tonses = 2,694 yds. above se: 
and forms the highest summit of the Allé 
It is covered perpetual 








)SEIL, an island of the Hebrides, in the p. of Kil-. 
1 , 4 m. Sof Kerrera, and 6} m. 


It*is separated on the E bya ve 
i teodttad aninland district of Nethey 
4} m. in extreme length from N 
in extreme breadth; but is much 
( and has a very irregular out- 
; intervening wall F i" a belt f ia ae 
two iv s, and a belt o: in along 
of the shore. The northern ridge, which is the ’ 
- hi and most rugged, attains an alt.of upwards | SEIM,*or Sem, a river " 
of 800 ft., and presents to the sea on the N side of | formed by the junction of three small rivers, in 
_ the island a series of naked precipices. The strait | gov. of Koursk, in the district and to the Sol 
on the E side somewhat resembles the famed kyles | It runs first W, passes near Koursk, Sgov, 
of Bute, but is more isleted, more romantically nar- | Pontivl; enters the gov. of T v, and ; 
_ row, and riper in those flexures of channel and pro- | course of about 360 m. joins the , on 
of Lind which seem to prohibit farther pro- | bank, 3 m. SE of Sosnitza. It abounds with 2 
It is at least 3 m.in length; and, overmost | SEIN, an island of the Atlantic, on the W 
of this distance, it rarely exceeds 200 yds. in breadth; | of France, in the dep. of , cant. and : 
in one place toward the N, contracts for a considera- | m. W of Ponteroix, and 2 | the Point-du- | 
_ ble way to a breadth of only 50 or 60 yds. Across | Raz, from which it is separated by a rocky 
r west part of the strait a bridge of one | It does not exceed 2 m. in —— om E to W, 
i varies considerably in breadth. 


r,t 


tM tne cal p between the i 1 , 
d and the main —the only provision of its | who preserve the manners and sof ancient 

7 in Britain excepting two heiigne upon a small | Brittany, ws several detach ets, and 
’ a emse! 


scale in Shetland, and the superb s of Menai | employ thi ves chiefly in fishing. aly 
, Anglesea and continental Wales. EINE, one of the four great rivers of France, 
, Sevan, or SEVELLAN, a mountain of | and the only one of the four that flows into | 
e prov. of Azerdbijan, 25 m. WNW of | English channel. It rises in the dep. of MS. 


in 
| Ardal It is almost constantly covered with snow. in 


_ SETLAND, an island near the N coast of Nor- 
way, in the diocese of Nordland and bajl. of Fin- 
| | mark, in N lat.70° 80’, and E long. 23° 20’. It is 
§ 24m. in length from E to W, and about equal in 
|)” breadth. It is covered with snow-capped moun- 
: tg one of which has an alt. of 3,900 ft, and is but | the Yo 
« gear i i e Marne, its largest affluent, flowing f 
8 W onther. At Pari bes i rie 
to 500 ft. in width; and a mean € 
¥ ft. above sea-level, It e 
. in 1831, 18,404; in | ti i by 
is 8 m. NNW of Tulle, at | pursui 
foot of, mountains, in a marshy locality. Pop. 


LLANS?a commune and town of France, in 
of the Var, cant. and 8 m. WNW of Fay- 
yp. in 1846, 2,070. It has a paper, a large 
a glass-work, and a manufactory of 





s of Oureq, 
Maur, intersect it. Its 


ies for the supply of the ca- 
the of the Seine and the Marne 
tracts of asture. It is divided sinto 8 
| arrondissements ;_ aris, St. Denis to the N, and 
 Sceaux to to the Sof the apital These are subdivided 
cantons, and 81.communes. It ig subject 
/sense to the royal court of Paris; in an 
¢ to the archb. of that capital. In 1835, 
number of properties liable to the contribution 
‘ was 66,897, of whicl 17,272 was assessed 
Jess than 5 francs, and 6,147" at less than 500 < 
‘and the number of villas and country seats is con- 
__ siderable, The pop. in 1801, was 631,585; in 1831, 
gene in 1836, 1,106,891 ; in 1846, 1,364,447 ; in 
422.065. | See article Pass. 
s SHINE. INFERIEURE, a maritime department of 
sane Comprinns g the NE part of Normandy, and 
and N by the English channel; 
* on howe Shy the ¢ i pel embouchure 
e e deps. of Oise and 
ica Gatent is es 2 300 64, m. Pop. 
a 1836, 693. can in 1852, 762,039, of whom 
‘rovined a Eig part were ‘returned as Protes- 
is in general level, or undulat- 
ing. th bel om listane the height of moun- 
A low spur of the Ardennes separates the 
‘basin of the Seine from that of the Channel. About 
pam of the surface is arable. The coast is for 
ost t bounded with sandy downs; but in 
L nts bold chalky cliffs. The cli- 
i of the 8 of Yagbeod, 3 is humid, and 
to ts and iocogak but hafig means to the 
vine. principal fruits are pears 
rts 5 apy ses aa 
Sesh emp, and cole-seed, are 
to at extent, The fisheries at Dieppe, 
parts of the gf supply quan- 
for Paris. pee ring is erie 
isements, Rouen, Havre, Dieppe, 
eufchatel. ‘These are subdivided Mito 
and 759 wyrmenny Pod manufactures, 
oven and Exseur; for navigation and 
and Dievre. 


Havre and 


o 


the m 
‘some 


dep. of the wri and has, € 

an extent of 2.200 sq.m. Pa “ep, is, t80; 
1062, 471,882. rs or pee mr 
dulating ; the stint pred dy the é 
eous and in general good. ‘The chief oea are pang fi 
Seine, the Oise, the Esonne, the ie ee re 
Epte. The productions are t, barley, oa’ 
hemp, and flax, also fruit and vegetables. tout 
4,000 acres are in vineyards. Pari8 is the great 
market for agricultural produce. Phe chief manu- 
factures are those of pas a oy at Jou "a 
porcelain at Sevres, and of s and clocks at ' 
sailles. In jurisdiction this de ent is sub; eae 
to the royal court of Paris, and is divided into the 6 
arrondissements of Versailles, Mantes, Pontoise, — 
Corbeil, Etampes, and Rambouillet, which are sub- 
divided into 36 cantons, and 683 communes, 

SEINE-L’'ABBAYE (Sart), a town of France, 
dep. of Cote- sg _~ the source of the Ignon, 12° 
m. NW of Dijo 1,106. 
SEINE-S R. VIN EANNE Gogg a village 


Thore are 


of France, in the dep. of Cote-d’Or, cant. and re m. 

E of Fontaine-Francais. Pop. 1,000. 

iron forges here. 
SEINNI, a town of Burmah, 170 m. NE a 
SEIRKYRAN, Semxieran, or Sr. Kieran, a 

ish in a co., 44 m a; ie Birr. Area 5, 

acres. in 1831, 1,484; im 1851, 1,200, ee 
SEISENKERG, a small town of Austrian Tl e 

in Lower Carniola, 18 m. SSE of Laybach, on the r. 

bank of the Gérk. ae 
SEISSAN, a town of France, in the dep. p. of ie 

Gers, cant. and 12 m. Sof Auch, and 10 Bot 

Mirande, on the 1. bank of the Gers. Pop. 580. 
SEISSINS, a village of France, in the dep. of the 

Isdre, cant. and 4 m. SSE of Sasse: ge, near the |. 

bank of the Drac. Pop. 700, In the environs | ‘are gy 

masses of fine marble. . 
SEISTAN, or Szcxsray, & rovince of Afg hanis- : 

tan, lyin between the Hels of 30° 80’, 8 h 

N; and the meridians of 61° and 62°30’, around the — 

great lake or swamp of Zurrah, but chiefly the § 

of it. Itis supposed to comprise an area of about 

5,000 sq.m. It formed anclently part of Ariana, 

and was the country of Jumsheid and Rustom, the ” 

heroes of the great Persiat: epic, the Shah- rey tay 

Within a com ow fom recent period, cfd 

winds which ave m the great bithged a 

Mekran and Belu any aa t6 atu NG 

its once gir ne ps ns and pte reduced it 

to a state ol omens 4 ion. spare 

fertility it ma: aw Besse present is to be set 

the vicinity of its ane 

which, ih, sng in the moun 

it from E to W, eons falls ~ oe f 

Zareng or Hamun, for the 

known," 


is its t central 





IE eB oa re 


‘aN 
* Etat 2 
| SEITZLAND, a village of York co., in the state 


ae 


a small and compact town, in tle 


+ lat, 31° 8’, E long. 62° 10’, about 8 or 9 

m. fromthe river, ‘The western and the southern 
part of 8, to w! the waters of the Helmund do 
not reach, consists of a vast arid plain intersected 
by one or two ranges of mountains, in the midst of 
which is situated the city of Kubbees. There is a 

} rough it, by which couriers can go from Ker- 
man to Herat in eighteen days; but the risk of 
' perishing is so gfeat that a person of that page 

tion demanded 200 rupees to carry a letter from Mr. 
Pottinger. Although 8. nominally forms a province 
of Persia, it is now entirely indepéndent of that 
empire, and has no political relations with it. It is 
Gvided into a number of small independent states, 
governed by chiefs, who live in fortified villages, sit- 
uated principally on the banks of the Helmund, and 


their leader. Its pop., chiefly Tajiks, has been esti- 
mated at 50,000. 

- SEITENSTETTEN, or Serrenstapten, a market- 
town of Austria, in the prov. of Lower Austria and 
circle of the lower Wienerwalde, 9 m. NW of Waid- 
hofen, on the Trefflingbach, at an alt. of 354 yds. 
above sea-level. Pop. 590. It has a rich Benedic- 
tine, monastery, founded in 1112, containing a 


_ library of upwards of 10,000 vols., a museum of 


histgry and Roman antiquities, and a public 
gymnasium. ; 
SEITOVA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
5 at and district and 15 m. N of Orenburg, on the r. 
2 of FEN 
and bail. o 


a commune of the duchy of 
ehen, 11 m. NW of Mayence. 


of Pennsylvania, U. 8., on the Baltimore and Sus- 
que railroad, 42 m. S by E of Harrisburg. 
i ‘acommune and town of France, in the 
: ms oh the Ariege, cant. and 1 m. SW of Oust, on 


bank of th t. Pop. in 1846, 4,071. It 


has several marble 
‘ SEIKO town 0! pak gal, in the prov. of Beira, 
C01 a of Guarda. 


r 37 m. W 
ae Berismo-be),a town of Spain, 
1 partido and 3 m. SE of Orense. 


hbourhood of which are immense ruins, is sit- 


who appear to acknowledge the khan of Herat as |. 


he dep. of the Ille-et-Vi ; 
688. he 

dy G, an islet of the A 

a7? and E long. 35° 


SELAGUA, or Satacva 
the state und 180m. SW of 
OSELANGE. 5 oot of Belgi 
, & commune in the 
sca dep. of Wakaney:” Pop. 4 
SELARGIUS, a vi of Sardinia, in the — 
., and & m, NE of Cagliari, and district of P 
irri, in a fertile plain. Pop. 1,800. 
SELATTYN, a parish in Salop, 3 m. NNW of 
Oswestry. Area 5 wa in 1851, 1,071. 
SELAU, or Seevau, a village of Austria, in Bo- 
Senin, tlie circle and os SSW eeepc Be 
a large mo! . Agates, topazes, rock- 
crystal are found in tl virons. 
SELB, a presidial ‘ 
in the circle of Upper Franconia, 36 m. NE of. 
reuth, on a small river of the same name, an ; 
of the Eger. Pop. 2,100. It hasa castle, and ¢ 
tains manufactories of woollen and cotton ici 
and a blast furnace. Hops and flax are 
in the environs. Pop. of presidial, 17,500. 
SELBITZ, a market-town of Bavaria, in the cir 
of Upper Franconia, presidial 2 m. Sof A 
on asmall river of the same an affluent of the 
Saxon Saale. Pop. 1,160. It contains two castles, 
and has manufactories of linen, several spinning- 
mills, a saw-mill, and a brewery. wish 
SELBOE, an island off the W coast of Norway, 
in N lat. 60°.—Also a town of Norway, 27 m. ESE 
of Drontheim, on a lake of the same name, which is 
about 16 m.in length from E to W, and dise! , 
itself into the gulf of Drontheim. The town has 
op. of 3,200, chiefly miners. ~ writs 
SELBORNE, a parish in the co. of 
4m. SE by S of Alton, on the § side of a 
the Wey. Area 8,506 acres. ° Pop. in 1851, 1, 
SELBORNE, a. parish of Van Diemen's 
the co. of Devon, bounded on the S by the 
or Western river, and between the parish 
combe and Bridgenorth, on the E and W. — 
SELBY, a parish and market-town in’ 
of Yorkshire, on the river Ouse, 14 m. 
York, with which it is connected by railway. 
8,180 acres. Pop. in 18@1, 2,861; in 1831, 
1851, 5,340. The’ parish church, the 
church of a Benedictine abbey, which 


Mere in 1069, is all that now remains of a 


ing once among the most sum) 
i i m. The 





market-town of Bavaria, | 


n of Asiatic Turkey, in Cara- 

the mouth of the Ghiuk, the 

“m. SW of Tarsus. It is 

ge of mud and wooden huts ; 

wished by being on the site of the 

sia-Trachea, considerable vestiges of 

ogre over a large extent of ground 
side of iver. 

A, a considerable river of Siberia, which 

1d the frontier, in the country of the 

<Mongols, where it receives the smaller 

of the Kharatal, the Orkhon, the Khilop, and 

Iga; on approaching thé frontiers of the Rus- 

gov. of Trkntsk, it begins to be navigable, and 

vs from SE to NW, and falls by three mouths 

the great Baikal lake. The Russians have 

several towns on its r. bank, particularly 


~ Verschnei-Oudinsk, Selenghinsk, and Kiakhta. See | 550. 
‘Barkat. 


article 

__ SELENGHINSK, a town of Asiatic Russia, in 
the gov. of T ‘situated on the r. bank of the 
in N la ° 6, 60 m. N of Kiakhta. 

Pop. 2,500. It is surrounded by a barren and deso- 

_ late country consisting chiefly of naked and sandy 
mountains; but is supported by being a thorough- 
fare for bE ae carried on at Kiakhta, and 
by the m&nufaeture of salt from lime-springs in the 


hege oe 
? EH, or Sevanimn, a village of Lower 
: on the r. bank of the Nile, 9 m. SE of Me- 


FY) 
Ruse ae r. he 
- \ a village of Albania, on the river 
 Viosa,4 hours from Aviona. In the vicinity are 
KG ; productive mineral ye mines, which are sup- 
0 be those by Strabo as existing at 


{LENNAKH, a river of Asiatic Russia, which 
ndi, on the 1., after a E course of 


x Sreve-Sounp, a narrow channel 


nN lat. 58° 40’, lying between the 
sal Goode It'is only 9 ff. deep 


Sussex, 3 m. W by S of 
Rother. Area 1,042 


by a bold and romantic , 
are the ruins of the ancient. The 
—— ee the plain on one side, and breaks 
off into a of magnificent cliffs on the other, on 
the highest point of which are the ruins of a castle * 
ase geo eg om ascent of sthe a oa, ry 
irection, looks down 
the sea. The snsletit’ city aah rained called» 
Selinus, “1 the time of Trajan, who ptaag own 
name to it. j 
SELINUS, or Seumuntr,ya once celebrated* city 
on the § ebdast of Sicily, at the mouth of the river 
Heraclea, about 7 m. 8 of Vetrano, Its 
ruins are described as of enormous bulk. The most 
conspicuous are those of two temples apparently of 
great extent. ‘ 
SELIS-DO-MATO, a village of Portugal, in the 
prov. of Estremadura, 9 m. SW of Alcovaga. Pop. | 


SELITRENOI-GORODOCK, a village of Rus- _ 
sia, in the gov. and 60 m, NNE of Astrakhan, near» 
the 1. bank of the Volga, on the site of the — 
ancient cap. of theTartar khans of the Golden horde. _ 

SELITZA, a town of Greece, in the Morea, 6 m. 
SE of Kalamata. ; 

SELIVRI. See Smrvet. ‘ 

SELKI, a mountain in the range of mountains 
which divides the Abyssinian provinces of Samen _ 
and Talemt. Its summit rises 500 ft. above spans ‘ 
leading over it at an alt. of 13,937 ft. above sea- : 

SELKIRK, a parish partly in the NW v. 
Roxburghshire, and partly in the E of Selki wi 
consisting of a main division, and two detachments. 
The main part lies principally in Selkirkshige, and 
has the burgh of Selkirk nearly in its centre. The 


main division is cut into not v equal. : 
! pare” ates 
ofa character. — 


i the most 
elevated summits, and respectively 1,964 and | 
1,978 ft. above sea-level, or 1,604 and 1,618 ft. above 

the level of the Ettrick’s bed at Selkirk. le pro- 
portions of the hial area which are 

arable, and under wood, are to another 


tively as 15, 12, and 5. pM 1801, aed 
G hielit 


the 
south of 
The chief 


a 


TO! 
- 





| The mean alt. o! 


the NE, 


the or that of the lar 
polis Rannoch on the NW 


 Itsheights are, in numerous instances, mountainous 


with 
ing; 


as 

It is bounded on by Pe 
y Peebles-shire and Edinburghshire ; 
and SE, by Roxburghshire; on the 8 by 

Rox hire and Dumfries-shire; and on the 
by Dumfries-shire and Peebles-shire. Its greatest 
length frgm NE to SW, or from the confluence of 
the Tweed and the “Gala to Micklewhinfell, over- 
hanging the source of Ettrick-water, is 27 m.; its 
test breadth, in a line at right angles with that 
febvant the above points, is rather more than 17 m, 
Its area is estimated at 169,280 acres. A pendicle 
of the county lies detached on the east: see Sei- 
Km. Excepting a narrow portion on its eastern 
side, or the vicinity of its burgh, Selkirkshire is a 
continued series of heights, intersected by gullets, 
lens, and very narrow vales. Though situated in 
ta centre of the Southern Highlands, all of it lies 
on a base of from 280 to. nearly 800 ft. above sea- 
level,—averaging probably a little more than 500. 
the bed of its streams is thus only 
about one-half of the alt. of the vale of Badenoch on 
dreary plain of the 
limit of Perthshire. 


N 


=! 


ol 


or ringly hilly. Blackhouse-hill rises above 
sea-level 2,370 ft.; Windlestrae-law, 2,295; Minch- 


‘ moor, 2,280; Ettrick-pen, 2,200; Lawknees, 1,990; 


\|- Three-Brethren-cairn, 1,978; 


Hangin shaw -law, 1,980; 


Wardlaw - 1,980; 
+ ala lack=Andrew-hill, 


"1,966; Peat-law, 1,964;' Old Ettiick-hill, 1,860; 


lac 


, a great number between 1,000 and 1,800. 
These measurements have been reckoned rather 
‘extreme by persons of skill; yet they are sufficient- 
to convey a fair idea of the general summit- 

of the district. St. Mary’s loch and the 

_ Loch of the Lowes, are the two principal lakes. 

vit a” lakes, peat. | numerous, are all small. The 

‘weed has 10 m. of its beautiful course, generally 

2 ited eae. the N district. e Gala 

| the Tweed at the point where the latter de- 
; and previously forms, for 3 m., the boundary 

with Roxburghshire. The Ettrick, strictly or 

~ che teristically the river of the county, has its 
tire course of t 28 m. within it; and divides 

it into two not unequal parts. The Yarrow, 
hief tribut same time the rival of 

, rises only 8m. NW of the latter’s up- 

, a it at about the same 


-burn an Ettrick on the right; 
are | aoe and the Yarrow 


the of Be Helge, 0a 8 beleht, Cos ee 


progress as to both the 

the plough, and the de: F 
farmed. ae t, on the i ly co 7 
sumption, ie area is al 153,000 acres, 
compute that about 140,610 acres are pastor: 
morassy, or waste, 10,310 acres re \y or 
casionally in tillage, and 2,720 acres under 

and planted wood. §., asa bapa wholly upland, 
suffered till a late date nearly : t ineonvenien- _ 
ces from the want of roads as if it had been a por- — 
tion of the northern or western 


Highlands. 7 
Population, &e.| The county has no veers sn pi 
than Selkirk; no other town than of 3°: 
and no other village than the hamlets of Et- 
trick, Yarrow-feus, and Yarrowford, The npn 
its constituency swelled by that of its hey, 


a member to parliament. berries! is 
in 


617; in 1852, 438. Pop. in 1801, 5,070; is 
5,889; in 1821, 6,687; in 1881, 6,833; im 1841, _ 
7,989 ; in 1851, 9,809. ai 
SELLA, a river of Spain, in the proy. of Oviedo. 
which descends from the Chgibetbetast mountains 
runs first N to Infiesto, then turns E, and after- — 
wards NNE; and after a total course of about 36 m. 
throws itself into the gulf of Gascogny, 45 m. 
= era : It forms at se mouth the port of Riba- 
e- . Its princi uent is) Va, which iy 
it receives on the ay a town fas prov. and © 
20 m. NNE of Alicante and partido of Villajoyosa, 
in a mountainous but fertile locality. Pop. 1,686. 
SELLACK, a parish of Herefordshire, on the 
Wye, 33 m. NW of Ross. Area 1,540 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 327; in 1851, 326. si 
SELLE, a river of France, which has ia source | 
in the dep. of the Aisne and cant. of Wassigny » 


flows thence into the dep. of the Nord; waters the — 
chain ; passes : ; 
a generally NNW direction of about 


Schelde on the r. bank, and nearly opposite 
—Also a river of France, which has S01 
the dep, of the Cantal, ; 


into the Lot on the r. bank, a little 

Its principal affluents are the | 

bezou, and Drousou. A 
SELLE (Itx-pe-1a), or Sappre 

land of the South Atlantic, in Powells 

New feet Hy, 8 lat. 60° 87’ 50”, W long. 
SELLE-EN-COGLAIS village 

in the dep.‘of the Ile-et- cant. and 












ce, | Mississippi, near the confluence 
and 35 m. below St. Louis. 
















LMA (New). a 
-SELMAS, a district and town of Persia, | " 
prov, of Azerdbijan, 72 arg ned rept a a to, ain't 
the NW of Lake Urumiah. Pop. ne 
a It is surrounded with aa poplars 
icious gardens. : 
SELMESTON, a parish in Sussex, 6} m. ESE ot 
wes, on the river Cuckmere. Area 1 7590 acres. 
ge in 1831, 189; in 1851, 260. t lps 

ELMSDORF, a village of 1 grandjduchy of 



















sgnot Gpsin, in the 


and partido of 






t 
2 jeotinig ‘side of Baltimore harbour, Balti- i 
creonieemet ming Ss. : 
8 ‘a village of Clarke co., in the { 
“state of Indiana, U. B., on the © Jeffernonville railroad, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, in the patity of Ratze- | 
9m. N of J Jeffersonville. burg, and 5 m. NW of Schénberg. In the vicinity {| 
é S, a village of France, in the dep. of the | are the co ee ca of Ziethen and Miihlenbark, : 








, cant. and 3m. N of Vanvillers, on the SELOIGNES, a department and commune of Bel- 
‘the Coney. Pop. 950. It has extensive | gium, in the prov. of Hainault, and arrond. of Char- 
of staves, and large building-docks, | leroi, bah by the Oise. Pop. of dep./1,006; of — 
carries on an active trade in sharping stones, | com. 871. 
ied in the vicinity. SELOMMES, a canton and commune of France, 
SELLES-SUR-CHER, a canton, commune, and | in the dep. of the Loir-et-Cher, and arrond. of Ven- 
wn of France, in the dep. of the Loir-et-Cher and | déme. e cant. comprises 16 com. Pop. in 1831, 
arrond. of “risgeeeaag beg? cant. comprises 8 | 4,692; in 1846, 5,121. The village is 8 m, ESE of 
_ eoms, Pop. in 1831 ; in 1846, 8,994. The Vendéme. Pop. 749. 
tewn is 12 m, SW of eircntin, on the L. bank of SELONCOURT, a village of France, in the dep. 
the Cher, whtch h is here crossed by a fine bridge, a | of the Doubs, cant. and 5 m. E of Blamont, on the 
little above the confluence of the Sandre. Pop. in | Glon, an affluent of the Doubs. Pop. 600. It has 
4846, 4,404. It has a fine castle, built by Philippe- | manufactories of combs in wood and copper, pen- 
de-Bethune, father of Sully, and an hospital; and | dulums, &c. * 
 averpteal manufactories o ‘cloth, and gun - -flints. SELONGEY, a canton, commune, and town of © 
Ny derives its name from the ancient abbey | France, in the dep. of the Cote-d’Or, and arrond. of 
_ de-Feuillans, founded by Childebert, and which ex- | Dijon. The cant. comprises 11 com, Pop. in 1831, 
isted till 1789, 5.656; in 1846, 5,638. The town is 21.m. NNE of 
SELLES-SAINT- DENIS, or Sarr Genovux, a Dijon, on the Ventlle, an affluent of the Tille. Pop. 
|| commune of France, inthe ‘dep. of the Loir-et- | in'1841, 1,645. It has manufactories of hats, se serge, Sa 
' Hi, font omg m. WSW of Salbris, on the r. bank | and druggets, a yarn-factory, a distillery of brandy, — 
ry Pop. 1,868. several tanneries, and paps r-mills. Sheep and bees 
* CLEETTES. or Cruerres, a village of France, | are extensively bred in the e environs. Ih: 
n the dep. of the Loir-et-Cher, cant. and 5 m. SSE | its chief article of trade. 
Blois, near the r. bank of the Beuvron. Pop. SELONI. See Ceront. © 
‘Tt has a manufactory of beet-root sugar. SELORICO. See Crnontco. ny 
SELLIA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Cala- ||| SELOWITZ, or ZypLocuowrrzx, a town of 
tic view: district and 8 m. NNE of Catanzaro, and | via, in the circle and a 8 cere eI. 
‘Soveria, on a lofty rock, near the r. bank of | bank of the Schwarza. 

930. SELRAIN, a village a 16 "Pyrol, 8m. wesw of 
ley of France, in the dep. of the ing ruck. Pe ee mie 
balty and S of Embrun. It is tra- SELSATE, or Sruzarre, a canton and villae of 
: Boscodon, an affluent of the Durance. | Belgium, in the prov. of E. Flanders, 9 m. — of 
‘near the ancient abbey of Boscodon, a} Ghent. Pop. of cant. 3,092. 
remarkable for its wiilteneas: SELSEY, a parish and _ 









































in Sussex, 8 m8 















iG, a parish in Kent, 34m. SE by S of | of Chichester. Area of p- acres. Pop. in 
‘ "Area 2,463 acres. Pop. in 1851, 597. | 1801, 564; in 1831, 821; in; on 34, 
INGE, a parish in Kent, 5m. NW of Hythe. soompi ninsula pa et of | 
He in 1831, 451; in 1851, harbonn, uae 


large ans neatly built, consists icipall; 
long street, esr, Fa adm, non | the ‘4 
and bail. of North | it is said originally to have been sit 
a the Norifonion, ta N lat. 62° 6’, | centre of the peninsula. ae 
ay Re 2,650. It ogstains the fishery of lobsters, = 
r the London market ; 
not Hes quantities of oysters and 
near was J pmyf ia 2) 
| ferry to an lesham. 
the anid mee 











in ar eh mann 
SEMA, «vila of Upper le. 
“Papa vie note 
Sees ne ae 
is ' 
erat , a village of Bohemia, 30 m. SE of SE ot 


; ierre. Pop. 

Mie on the Czidlina. Pop. of district, 1,698. ® PaEMD, a nara of of ees eceaaie ‘near Um 
“SE of Wi alecteg ache tahoe the Bales MELA, =~ nag of Tripoli, 145 s 
ec Ent 3 al e ux 0: e tz- LA, a mé 

sae aga = 157, There is a cot- } surada. 

ton. soaeplantog Gall here. Ti isa the scene of diplo- SEMENDERY, a xr on the § coast’ of the is- 

matic conferences between the Freych and Allies in | Jand of Java, in 8 ‘lat. 7° 1 

1798. SEMENDREK. See SAMOTHRAKI. 

SELTZER. See Severs, SEMENDRIA, a town of Servia, situated on the © 

SELUNE, a river of France, which rises in the | § side of the Danube, on a small low tongue of 

Mee of Barenton, i in the dep. of La Manche, and | land, at the influx of the Jeg m. SBof B Bel- 

and WNW io the ed of Mont-St.-Michel, | grade. Pop. 3,200. It is iy 

| ino which it falls after a course of 35 m. Its tle, and was in a remote age the 

affluent is the Sée on the r. bank. kings of Servia. It has been 
{ 
t 










of 
pot ten 
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ae VA, a river of the island of Majorca, 26 m. | retaken; in 1688, by the Hoag 
NE of Palma. It has some traffic in wine,sfruit, | the Turks ; and again by the 
oil, and in supplying other districts witlt snow from | after which it was Geded to the ‘ks. 
the poe hbouring mountains. Pop. 3,900. of 8. comprises the N part of 
SELVA, or Seta, an island of the Adriatic, com- | gary and Slavonia on the 8. Papa 
— in the Tlyrian circle of Istria, in N lat. 44° 22’. SEMENNUD, or Samaxnup, a town of 
‘about 4 m. in length; and has a village upon | Egypt, on the 1. bank of the Damietta arm of the — 
, ony inhabited by fishermen. Nile, 53 m. N of Cairo. ie ie ta yh 
ELVA (San-Francisco-pe-1a), a town of Chili,| SEMENOV, a town of European Russia, in 
ini rov. and 39 m. E of Copiapo, on the r. bank gov. and 40 m. N of the town of Mijn Novgorod, 
of the iape: on an affluent of the Kerjenetz, 3,000.” 
_ SELVA-BAXA, a town of Spain, in the prov.| SEMER, or Seamer, a parish of Soffolk,2 m.$ _ 
and 12m. NW of Tarragona. Pop. 3,879. It has | by Eof Bildeston. Area 1,248 acres. Pop. in 1831, — 
manufactures of earthen-ware, brandy distilleries, | 429; in 1851, 558. 
and oil-mills. SEMGA, or Semsa, a river of Russia, th the | 
“SELVA-DE-MAR, a village of 8 in the | of Arkhangel, which rises to the N of Lake ¢ 
rov. and 31 m. NE of Gerona, near agin of | nikivo, and flows into the Mezen, 1 op 
ce, on a bay of the same name. with asmall| SEMIGALLIA, an ancient d vy 
harbour. Pop. 800. Ona height in the neighbour- the eastern part of 
pool stands the village of Selva-Alta. Courland. Its aber is eboui 140 110 m., 
VA-PLANA, a village of the Swiss cant. of | in general less than 20 m, Mitau is the 
“te prea in the Upper Engadine, on a projecting | SEMIKARAKOVSKALTA, a town of 
land running out into a lake of the same | the Don Cossack territo’ ; Om. NE of 
Tame oe DESI of Coie kask, on the r. bank of the 
SELVE (Sarvr), a village of France, in the dep. SEMILE, or Seanzoy, a town of B 
Gironde ant and 3 m. ESE of La Brede. Pop. | r. bank of the Iser, 56m. Bitty bs. 
Paper is made here. ree 
EMINARA, a town of Nap 
ae ine, Ss St ee i 4,3) 00. 
it suffered dreadful! Ss thquake 
I, or Semmpo.atim: 












































Russia, formin 
































i: Rusita. 








be Be a ditch aad isade. Pop. 2,500. 
WORTH , & parish of Sorhersetshire, 2} m.| SEMIPALATN PO! 
of Asiatic Russia, in the S of the ¢ 


_ W of Mineh Area 2,219 acres. Pop. in 1841, met 
‘ It was ori founded in 1718, with a v 


in 
SELYK. See Scuruxex tecting the le carried on with the Calz 
Bokhavians, in N lat. 50° 29°45", ashe. ink ¢ 
BELZ, a rivet of 1 Be Tentakt. which flows | Irtish, but as the current of the Irtis 
Went 80 1. bank, near Freywe inheim, 









C soa in the aan fron- 
i ome of land formed by the con- 
re and the Danube, in N lat. 44° 
from the city of Belgrade by the 
10,000. It is the residence'of the Aus- 
er of the frontier district, and is the 
for carrying on the transit trade be- 
y and Slavonia. See Berarape. 
ID, an. extensive oasis of Arabia, in the 
‘Oman, in at. 22° 50°. There is here a 
ict y the imam’s soldiers. 
RSACKE, a village of Belgium, in E. 
, cant. and 7 m. W of Oosterzell, near the 
: Pop. 1,000. 
tt 'SEMNEH, a village of Nubia, in the Wadi-el- 
: Hajar, on’ bank of the Nile, in N lat. 21° 29’ 
82”. There some fine ruins here. 
SEMOY, or Semors, a river of the Netherlands, 
-near Arion, in the duchy of Luxemburg, 
and flowing E, through Namur, and French terri- 
+. teletotom the Maese after a course of 110 m. 
SEMPACI, a town of Switzerland, in the cant. 
and 8 m. NW of Luzern, on the E shore of a lake of 
the same name. Pop. 1,000.—The lake is about 6 
 m, in length, and 3 m. broad, and has an elevation 
of sign above sea-level. The famous battle of 
Neste inw a handful of Swiss defeated the gigantic 
tria was fought on the banks of this 
“lake Tehind the town, in 1336. 
_SEMPRINGHAM, a parish of Lincolnshire, 3 m. 


Area 3,480 acres. Pop. 595. 
See Simpron. 
acy a township of =e 


rhvak in the 

of New ‘aad 136 m. bany. It 

pass on noe NE by 

lake, Ii ane drained by several small 
ara? 1,304; in 1850, 1,266. 

depart and commune of Bel- 

and arrend. of Brus- 

So Senne. Pop. of dep., 2,520. 

is 11m, NNE of Brussels, near the 1. 

Senne. mi 616,—Also a commune in 

at “9 Ternath. Pop. 166. 


in the circle and 
‘of Mount Schickel. 
work. 


built, Its principal pe sie 


ment of Gothic ahs wih a emt ° 
intion of 


erected in 1065 by Duke Robert I., in. 
the tr Teh of his a Seen ace-le~ 
t has a 
Bp colle: a "aight -hank, ar a prin 
abtitonett and possesses manufactories Bf cloth, 
ico, serge, drug ts, hats, and casks, &c., 
tanneries, cotton-factories, and agg tee leo ile 
trade consists chiefly in grain, Sane 
of fine quality, hemp, common 
legumes, and honey. The environs. era geonier a he 
their cheese and,cra re ee This town was founded 
by the refugee Mandubiens, after the destruction of 
Alize. In 1590 and 1592, the assembly of the states 
was held here under letters of Henry IV.; and- 
—< the troubles of the League the sittings of 
—_ were transferred hither from Dijon. 
formed a special gov. of the ancient prov. of 
ep nome and was for some time capital of the duchy 
of Burgw 
SEMUICE EN-BRIONNAIS, a canton, commune, 
and town 6f- France, in the "dep. of the Sadne-et- 
Loire, and arrond. of Charolles. The cant. com- 
prises 15 com. Pop. in mg ” 938; and 
13,253. The town is 16 m. 
hill, 3 m. from the r. bank of the: Lan Pop. 1,548. 
It has a considerable trade in corn, wine, and ca‘ 
This town was a barony of the duchy of Burgundy, 
and capital of the cer f territory of Brionnais. 
SEMUSSAC, a village of France, in the dep. 
the Charente-Inferieure, cant. and 56 m. WN 
of Coze. Pop. 825. 


. of 
of 


SENA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 24m, 4 


NW of Leon, and partido of Murias-de-P. 

near the r. bank of the Luna. Pop. 166.—Also a 

town in the prov. of Oviedo, and parti 

de-Salune, 51 m. SW of Santander. Pop. 242. # 
SENA, or Senna, a town of 5 hae 
ae of the captaincy of Rios-de- ie 

30’, E long. 35° 38’, 110 m. 

wa 480 m. SW of Mozambique, on the r. bank wan 

Zambese, in a valley liable to inundations from the 

river, but covered with tamarind, mango, and cocoa- 

nut trees. It is enclosed by mud-built walls, ex~ 

tremely thick and covered with plaster of dazzling 

whiteness, coloured here and there with red. The_ 

houses are constructed of sun-dried 

roofed wit reeds. Some of thi 

able size, and nicely finished . 

of smooth plaster! Asa 

are all surrounded with a sj 

The town has a fort with 

a Dominican 


in 18 
of Charollen, soi s 


fi 4 





_ the 


» comb 
tn 


UGENARPONT, a village of France, in the a 
i a ge 'rance, in the dep. 
of the Sdme, cant. and 6 m. SSW of Oisement, 
the r. bank of the Bréle. Pop. 659. 
SENAS, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
ouches-du-Rh6ne, cant. and 4 m. SSE of Orgon, 
in a fine plain, between the 1. bank of the Durance 
and the Panal-de-Boiegelin. Pop. 1,491. It con- 


sists of several detached groups of houses, and has 
a castle containing 3 good wells, and at its W ex- 
tremity a church, said to have been founded by the 
Temple * 


8 , @ parish of Surrey, 8 m. NNE of Guilford. 
Arena 5,162 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,555. ‘ 
SENDECIO, a mountain of Sicily, in the prov., 
district, and cant., ‘and to the SW of Messina. It is 
Chalcidas of the ancients, near which a victory 
was gained by the Romans in 265 s. c. 
; DEN, or Sennen, a parish of Prussia, in the 
. of Westphalia, regency and 10 m. SW of 
Minster, and circle of Liidinghausen. Pop. 2,000. 
SENDENHORST, a town of Prussia, in the prov. 
of oe regency and 12 m. SE of Munster, 
and e of Beckum. Pop. in 1843, 1,589. It has 
a castle, and contains several distilleries. 
_ SENDIM, or Suxpm, a town of Portugal, in the 
prov. of Beira, comarca and 25 m. NNW of Tran- 
coso, near the r. bank of the Tavora. Pop. 1,500. - 
DLING (Unrer), a village of Bavaria, in the 
rele of Upper Bavaria, presidial and 2 m. WSW 
of ich. Pop. 190. victory over the Bava- 
rians was ea gained by Austria on the 25th De- 
1705. ‘ 
SE‘NE’, a of France, in the dep. of the 
whihan, cant, and 3 m..S of Vannes, on the Mor- 
an. Pop. 1,660. 
SENECA, ‘a central county of the state of New 
ork, U. B eemposlg an area generally undulat- 
_ ing of 808 sq. m., between Cayuga and Seneca lakes, 
the ie seer, uot caeoncerel ate Cay. 
uga and Sus ilway. soil consists 
tH. Ne tain loom ant mould, and is very 
fertile. Pop. in 1840, 24,874; in 1850, 25,441. Tis 
cap. is, Wai —Also a county in the N part of 
of Ohio, comprising an area of 540 sq. m., 
Sand river and its tributaries, and 
the river and Erie railroad. Its 
erally level, and its soil black loam 
1840, 18,128; in 1850, 27,105. 
Also a of Guernsey co., 
, 1,359.—Also a 


a satiate a eaecks, 


-Caynga, Can 
co, Skeneateles, and OnoRdage lakes, } 
into Ontario lake at Oswegg village, which 
confluence of the outlet of Dneida lake takes 
name of Oswego river. It is 60 m. in length, an 
navigable to the Erie canal at Waterloo. It affords 
great water-power.— Also a river which has 
source in the Blue ridge in the state of North Caro- 
lina, flows through en’s and Andergon’s dis-— 
tricts in the state of South Carolina, and after a to- 
tal course of about 50 m. the Tugaloo. © 
SENECA-FALLS, a con wed Seneca my aey 
the state of New York, U. §., 4m. E of W: 00, bor= 
dered on the SE by Cayuga lake, watered by Se 
river, and intersected by the ga S 
canal and the Rochester and ie railwa 
The village is on Seneca river, which here has a 
descent in the distance of a mile of 40 ft. Pop. of iin 
Mer in 1850, 3,045; of township, #297. 
SENECHAS, a commune and village of France, 
in the dep. of Gard, cant. and 4 m. SE of Geno 
Pop. 1,569. Coal is wrought in the vicinity. 
ENECTENE, a village of France, in the 
Lo ey apna cant. and 7 m. W of Champeix. 
‘op. 1,300. fa 
ENEFER, or Sanarie, an island of the Red 
at the entrance of the Ainuna gulf, and to the E of | 
the island of Tiran, in N lat. 27° 55’, E long. 34°49. 
SENEFFE, a department, coming, ap town of | 
Belgium, in the prov. of Hainault, TO 
Charleroi, wa by the Samme. Pop. 3,790. 
has a fine castle, and is noted for its butter, and has _ 
a fine glass-work.—A victory was here obtained by 
the prince of Conde over prince of Orange in 
1674, and another by the French in 1794 over the 
Austrians. eR ie 
SENEGAL, a large river of Africa, the pri 
one on its western coast. It: near M 
bo, under the lel of 1 , in 
which being afterwards jeune Or 
Galam, forms the 8. See these articles. 
early delineations of Africa, the 8. was supp 
the same river with the Niger, and till 
of last century, the words Senegal and 
synonymous. . The French, howe’ 
a settlement, St. Louis, near the mou 
N lat. 16° 0’ 48”, W long. 16° 33’ 6” 
the river as far as Galam, where they 10 
— fort, but found that about 60 m. ab 
m the country assumed a mountainous 
ridge of rocks tatarsucted tha Titer such a 
Felu in k 
the mouth of the river; about 
the falls of Govinea, which have 









ins which traverses Mandi 
m the other side of whic 
From that range descends 
principal of which, called 
t the Bafing or ‘Black river,’ is consi- 
as the principal Tanck of the Sene The 
‘ulima or Falemé, and its affluent the Ba-Li 
ra, : great streams, which, unitin 
have said with Bafing, in about 14° 10’ 
lat., and 10° 30’ W long., in the kingdom of Galam, 


one Nraece og 


the ¢ urse of this river and of its tributaries is 
‘through a broken country diversified by rugged 
and precipitous hills, and intersected by numerous 
_ ‘streams the sands of which are copiously impreg- 
nated with eae aust After leaving Galam or Fort 
|) St. Joseph long. 11° 50’, the §. rolls over a 
level plain, throngh Futa-Toro, the states of the 
_Siratik, and the country of the Fulahs. After dl 
ing Podor, about 60 leagues from its mouth, Ada 
ss | does not conceive it to descend in that space 







“ 4} more than 24ft. The river in this part of its course 
a is bordered by vast woods, obstructed by thick un- 

derwood, and filled with nhumberless species of birds. 
_ Crocodiles and other species of amphibia abound in 
the upper parts of the river. The 8. in this level 
j separates into two branches, which 
islands of Bilbos and Morfil. These 
"ied yo arms reunite, but the river again forms two 
br . The French trade on the 8. is conducted 
| bya number of small vessels which bring down gold, 
Hise and wax from Galam. The river begins 
to Ga tha eark part of June, and to fall about 
m of Baptenhie. Its entrance, in N lat. 
; structed by a very formidable bar con- 
a ridge * sand, stretching across its 
h seldom more than 10 ft. water upon it. 
shorage off the mouth of the river has from 
fath. Inside the bar, the depth is from 6 to 
The W bank of the river is so low that 


from the sea. Bordered ‘with heights 


r would form the most interesting 

es in the world were the charms of its navi- 
t far more than counterbalanced by the 
asm boas ill-fated oortyagenys often 
the hideous presence of croco- 

e the Nile, takes its rise 






|| which, blowing across the burning 
_| sphere scarcely meg oe 



















traveller who fully ascer- 
n the two rivers, and 








a a. of the first magnitude. The whole of 


facultatif composed of the princi 





completely submerge it. The hanks of 
me ly picturesque at a distance of 


in rich and pale foliage, the ascent of 







ASEM wae? 


attains to such a temp. as renders the atmo- | 
2 ascent of the 8, — 
moreover, is op i wind and current, — 
while that of the Nile is aided by the N wind, which 
carries vessels swiftly up to Thebes, and thedescent 
of the Egyptian river is rapidly accomplished by the __ 
MSENEGAL (Ak j, of Covomma Fans 
VERNMENT OF), or CoLonrE Ve 
CAISE DU Renate a French settlement, situated at 
the mouth of the above river, and composed of seve- 
wil islands and some portions of the adjacent conti- 
nent of Senegambia, Under Louis XIV. the ener- 
gies of France began first to be directed towards 
colonies and commerce. In 1637 Jannequin under- 
took his voyage to the Senegal. In 1664 the West 
India company, established at Dieppe, directed its 
operations towards this part.of Africa; but the com- 
pany was soon involved in bankruptey, and several 
similar companies which followed in succession were 
equally unfortunate; each company, however, at 
the outset of its operations, made vigorous exertions 
to promote and extend the African trade, of which 
they held the monopoly, so that the ‘Senegambian 
settlement acquired and maintained some degree of 
prosperity. In_ 1756, the colony was taken pos- _ 
session of by Britain, and it was ceded to this 
country at the peace of 1763. France, however, 
retook it in 1779, and retained it by the peace of 
1783; but lost it again in the revolutionary war. 
On the restoration of the Bourbons, it was anew 
ceded to France. The settlement at present com- — 
prises the island of St. Louis, and the military posts 
of Richard Fol and Dagana, and Fort Bakel, all on 
the Senegal; the island of Goree, near the coast; 
Albreda, on the Gambia; and Seghiou on the Casa- 
manza; with a pop. returned in 1825 at 16,180; in 
1844 at 18,753, of whom 235 were Europeans, 6,521 — 
natives, 801 hired labourers, and 10,196 slaves. 
These numbers were exclusive of the military and 
officials, amounting to 868. St. Louis, the capital 
of the settlement, is situated on an island in the 
middle of the river, which is here of consi aes 
breadth; but the only advantage of its situation is 
its security, for the island itself is a mere of 
sand entirely arid, and destitute of the least appear- 
ance of vegetation. See Louis (Saint), go- 
vernor resides at St. Louis; and a lieutenant-gover-— 
nor at Goree. The governor is assisted by a conseil 
functionaries.— 
e commerce of this 





































































The most importaut branch of 
settlement still consists in procuring the known 
in commerce by the name Gum Fes . The fo- 
rests of acacia, from which this substance exudes, 
grow in a desert tract extending north from | 
the Sene; There are three it gum: 2 
called Sahel, Al-Fatack, and El- ” -for-. 
mer, producing the white gum, which is held 
highest estimation, is in the possession of the Trar- 
shaz Moors; while the forest of Al-Fatack be 

to the Bracknaz tribe, and that of El-Hiel 
Darmanko tribe. The gum tree of the Se 
general not more than 18 or 20 ft. high, 
cumf. seldom exceeds 3 ft. The 1 

and of a dry and bel 

thorny at the points the | 
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“it eh 


_ inthe down be was plundered of his whole 


onateinight’ 
“belongs. Pieces an Gooaxt 
ders. The harvest continues about six 
when the collected gum is placed in leathern 
on the backs of camels and oxen for the p' of 
being tran to the banks of the Senegal. The 
reat gum fair is usually held at a spot on the N 
Bank of the Senegal, about midway between Podor 
and Fort St. Louis. Between the years 1785 and 
1787, the quantity of gum actually bought by the 
French, amounted to 800,000 tbs., independent of 
400,000 carried to Portendik, and sold there to the 
English. It is purchased in cantars, which origi- 
y contained about 500 tbhs.; but now about 2,000 
ths. Tho standard price of the cantar was origi- 
nally 15 pieces of an East Indian cotton cloth called 
guinea, averaged at 25 francs, making the original 
price of the cantar 375 francs, or of the pound of 
gum, not quite 2d. Another branch of commerce 
_ to which the French have devoted a,great share of 
attention, is that with the interior by means of their 
‘settlement at Galam, on the upper part of the Sene- 
Through it they hoped—as been seen in 
i ae only to obtain an estab- 
lishment in buk, a country rich in gold, but to 
extend their intercourse to Timbuctu, and all the 
countries on the Niger, these being identified with 
the Senegal. A fort was first built in 1700, at 


~ Dramanet, called Fort St. Joseph; but no proper 
measures having been taken to conciliate the 


natives, they soon rose against the new settlers, and 
- though unable to make any eo on European 
a rtifications, yet, by cutting off all supplies, they at 
“length obliged the French to evacuate it. In 1713, 
a new fort was erected a little further down the 
Seugesl. and ina very advantageous situation at 
: et. It does not appear, however, that they 
been able to raise this cotrse of trade to 
degree of importance. The excessively 
winding course of the river which nearly doubles 
the distance from St. Louis to Galam; the extreme 


unhealthiness of the climate, especially as the voy- |, 


can be carried on only in the rainy season; the 
t negociation with the chiefs who occupy the 
, are circumstances which have deterred all 
i ihe adventuring upon this 
Voy who undertook it, says indeed 
that. carried on with advantage; but 
Besides gum, there were exported from the 
1786, slaves to the number of 2,200, 
640,000 livres; gold to the amount of 
res art athe mess are eg perme 
imports into the colony 

2,301,979 francs; the 


‘all be merchants or a; 


agents; and the gum collected 

of those savage regions is the chief 
which they offer in exchange. The 

this primitive state of things is, 

credit are unknown, any fa 

changeable commodities qn 

the trader with ruin, Of 

brought down less gum 

same time fresh capital has 

trade, and the importation of Eur 

tures has continued to increase. 

ments have oS ——- por Bog value the 3 
quantity of gum o brought to: 
ket, and the consequence has been the ruin 
Senegal merchant, and a considerable loss 
correspondent in : these are the 


sults of over-trading which naturally 

selves at an early stage of a rude tadna-aieiee no 
variety of commodities, no specie, and none of the 
artificial machinery of commerce exist to lighten the _ 
pressure on the market. Yet, under these cireum- — 
stances, instead of leaving the evil to right itself, 
the French government was induced to create a 
monopoly by which the whole trade in was) 
made over to a sored with a capital of abe 


£50,000. The shareholders in this company 
ts attablichod at 8 : 
the shares held b are limited fa seo oa sl 
as we have y stated, most of the S. merchan 
were reduced to a state of paar the disas- _ 
trous operations of a few years, consequentl; 


had not the means of availing themsel 
measure especially intended for their 


this com ¥ constituted for five years, 
lieve seca shboasn) hs 
i rh" 


SENEGAMBLA, an extensive 
Africa, which receives its name from its | 
rivers, the Senegal and the Gam 
uinded on the N by the 3 on th 
pritia; on the 8 by Upper a; an 
y the Atlantic ocean, an 
and 18th parallels of N 
into a great number of 
of these towards the W are 
the country of the Yolofs 
the Felupes, the coun! 
country of the Balan 
N are the s of 
Ludamar, and K: ; 
doms of 1 





n in cana 
0 ‘rich ogee in 
me ot §.—Magnificent 
over the face of the 
Sokatu. Thé palm, the co- 
the’ bit ana, the fig, t “d date, = 
itter mous ; orange, lemon, an 
Sie a: Reptiles are ex- 
ny pr aa but the bites of. few of them 
d with fatal effects. Of insects the 
able are the ant, the locust, the musquito, 
sede, and the scorpion. The domestic ani- 
are the camel, horse, ass, ox, pig, goat, and 
ther with turkeys, ducks, geese, guinea- 
common fowls. Many of the wild birds 
4 and brilliant plumage——The E winds, 
nity arrive on these coasts after having swept 
ier the burning surface of Africa in all its breadth, 
create an almost suearportahe heat. The heat of 
the sun at mid-day, at Senegal, sometimes amounts 
to 131°, From the beginning of June till the mid- 
~ die of October, heavy rains fall, amounting to 50 or 
- 60inches of water; during the rest of the year there 
pe heavy dews.—The Senegal river encircles the N 
of this reeton. To the Sof it flows the Gambia; 
2:74 the territory lying between these two rivers is 
that to which the name Senegambia is with most 
lied; althongh the term is sometimes 
ats it race the whole ie countty from the Sene- 
gal sectlvwnste to Sierra-Leone or even Cape Pal- 
mas. The Rio-Grande, in the S part of this coun- 
half as long as that of the 
itself into the Atlantic, by 
Prarteaker ers to the ae of the 
it rivers are the Casaman- 
Rio Noon and P ‘ongas. Among the more 
lakes of this country are the Cayor, 1 
x the borders of feiss Gahara. to the N of the See 
the Panier-Fule, in the kingdom of Wulli, 
in the dry season is Raigidtorased into a fertile 
and the Thiali, near ey ese Hg 
capes are e 
t of the African naisiooekt 
= of and Cape Veg ver 
of the Senegal erga, 


is 
rac hs ll a 
Cape Verd is the i of 
rg hey Between the 
Rio Grande is the archi- 


 SENES, a town of Spain, 
NE of nt te 
at the a This town 


OENETEULK. ©. a sation in nthe Wr 

sert heron 4 pa 

It has two we 

and the ore lane” 

merous villages. To th Ne aeeea Bil one ae 
se of the Mediterranean, are the rains of a fine — 


e. 
SENEZ, NEZ, a canton, commune, and town of Sousal 
in the dep. of the Basses-Alpes, and arrond, of Cas- 
tellane. The cant. comprises4com, Pop. in 1831, 
2,434; in 1846, 2,273. The town is 8m. NW of 
Castellane, on the I. bank of the Asse, in the midst 
of cold and sterile mountains. Pop. 913. In its 
vicinity is a saline spring. This town is noticed by 
Ptolemy, and is of great antiqui 
SENFTENBERG, a town of Prussia, in the proy. 
of riper ay regency and 65 m. SSW of Frank- 
fort and circle of ; on the Schwarz-Elster and 
Wolschinka. Pop. in 1843, 1,402. It has ‘a castle 
surrounded by ditches, and two churches. Stock- 
ings s form its chief article of manufacture, 
ENFTENBERG, or Zamperx, a small town of 
Austria, in Bohemia, i in the circle and 30 m. ESE of 
Kinigerats, on the Adler, Pop. 2,904. Ithas a 
T-m1 
a ENGHIM, a town of Chinese Turkestan, on the 
E —_ of the Khara-Khodcho, and 15 m. E of 


SENHUR-EL-MEDINEH, a village of Middle 
Egypt, in the prov. of Fayum, on a canal of the 
same name, one of the numerous arms of the canal 
Yousef, and 6 m. NW of Medinet-el-Fayum, — 

SENIAVINE ISLANDS, a group in the’ North — 
Pacific, in the Caroline archipelago, in N lat. 7° Boe and | 

the 


between 160° and 161° E wd largest 
group is named Punipet. ey were pact 
1828, by a Russian ship of war, from which 
received their name. 

SENICHKI, a town of Russia in Europe, it 
gov. and 66 m, NE of Vilna, and district of § 
ziani. 

SENIER- DE-BEUVRON ‘(Bamt), a 
France, in the dep. of the Manche, cant. an 


hg) 


Pop. 885. It has several f mawtgys 
SiNIGA, a village of Austria, in Lom 
E | the prov. and 23 m. § of Brescia, on the 1, 
fo ee 
a by 
of the Pas-de-Calais; comscant aera un 


Po 
TENIO, « river which has its source in the 


es 


4m. 
N of St. James, on the r. bank of the Beuvron. 
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~ by the Romans 
— den 


- cultivated 


‘rope, in the 
, and 75 m. SE of Kharkov, and district of Kou- 
nsk, on the r. bank of the Oskol. 

IS, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
' France, in the dep. of the Oise.—The 
a sous an area of 132,140 hect., and con- 
- Pop. in 1831, 79,080; in 1846, 82,567. 
—The cant. comprises 17 com. Pop. in 1831, 12,670; 
in 1846, 13,338.—The town is 29 m. SE of Beauvais, 
and 33 m. NNE of Paris, og ed situated on a 
height, on the r. bank of the Nonette. Pop. in 
1789, 3,926; in 1821, 4,528; in 1831, 5,066; in 

1846, 5,768.—It is oval in form, and was formerl 
enclosed by thick walls supposed to have been built 
by the Romans, and of which some remains still ex- 
ist. The houses are ill-built, and the streets generally 
narrow and tortuous. One street, straight and spa- 
cious, but bordered to a great extent by lofty gar- 
den walls, divides it into two unequal parts. The 
town ses fine promenades, and contains an 
ancient cathedral, a fine Gothic structure, remarka- 
ble for the height and elegance of its steeple, a pub- 
lic library, a theatre, public baths, an ancient abbey 
now as a cotton-mill, and the ruins of a castle, 
built by St. Louis, the residence during their child- 
hood of several of the kings of France, a fine gate 
in the form of a triumphal arch, a savings’ bank, 
‘and two printing establishments. It has manufac- 
les of saecicth, woollen, cotton, and linen fabrics, 
nt, leather, chicory-coffee, potato-starch, and 
chocolate, several cotton-mills, marble-works, and 
Aileacheries. Its trade consists in grain, flour, wool, 
fine sand, paving-stones, and timber from the sur- 
grains brome of Hallate, Chantilly, and Erme- 
le. At the period of the conquest of Gaul 
by Julius Cesar, this town was capital of the Syl- 
vanectes, a people of Belgian Gaul. It was called 
ee. It was the resi- 
early kings of France, and 
| ‘place of imprisonment of Pepin, king of 
Aquitaine, in 853. During the wars of the League, 

‘was besieged by the @Aumale. 

ead Seale of Turkey in Asia, in the pash. 
90m. SSE of Mosul, at the bottom of a well- 
valley. It contains about 8,000 inha- 
, of whom 2,000 are Jews and Nestorians. 
‘ an active trade with Mosul, Bagdad, 


roy. of Trak- 
i it is the 
f an 


the mins ch Nake 
ns, ¥ 

heya the ilming of 
ightful a) 


rts of Hol 
The whole a 


. At 
about ret 
me ape it a 

nee, resembling the pli n 
id. The corn springs up, and makes 

a level green tract, interspers 
with great lakes of water, and ornamented at inter- 
vals with of villages, the conical tops of 
whose houses present at a distance the appearance 
of small encampments. The Nile, above a mile — 
broad, full to the very brim, but never overflowing, » 
flows through this immense pla Within a short 
time, however, the rains cease; the dhi Sor- 
ghum vulgare) ripens, and its leaves turn: wand | 
rot; the now stagnant lakes become full of | ; 
all beauty disappears; and bare scorched Nubia 
returns, with its terrors of poisonous winds, and 
moving sands, glowing with ee : 
banks of the Bahr-el-Abiad, on the W frontier, ; 
chiefly covered with a coarse species of S, an 
furnish few villages or hamlets. Near | tet: 
the tracts inundated by the river are sown with — 
kidney-beans, and afterwards with dhurra. Wheat 
is cultivated; and cotton, tobacco, and in a few lo- 
calities, the sugar-cane. The ebony tree, the 
afore fig are found in some places. ‘The chief 
shrubs of the desert gre the acacia, the askanit, and 
the gum-liban. The forests are inhabited by ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, and antelopes; the lion, ti 
and —_ are pence! seen ; — rivers. 
swarm with hippopotami am sage 

The natives are either free pees ay of the soil, 
or the descendants of slaves, who, from generation 
to generation, live at large, but fe Si masters 
ie rtion of their gains from labour. Aceording to 

illiand, the pop. is composed of six hys 
gt pope ar 92" — reat ie 

eir complexion, viz. : apry , Azrek, — 
Akhdar, Nuba, and Elkat.» The dress of the px 
of 8. . ee simple, long shirt of blue 
rat cloth, ca marowly, covers them 
lower part of the neck down to the ; 
itself being left open alone distingui: 
of the men from that of the women: 
button the shirt round the neck. T 
huts are of a conical form, resembli 
stacks or bee-hives, being made of 


a co air dows ! 
have the floor covered with n carpets. 
sheet er wear sandals, and a kind 

en , very neatly ornamented 

To proserre themedives: from cutane 


















| 13° 84’, about 150 m. SSE of its junction with the 
Babr-el-Abiad, or main branch of the Nile. It 
stands upon ground only high enough to secure it — 
against the inundations which take place during - 
the rainy season, at which time the river rises about 
20 ft. The only hill in the vicinity is Jebel-Mowil, - 
about 800 ft. high, 6m. SW by § of the town. The » 
1 Jidd city is said to haye once contained 100,000 inhab- — 
extending from the to the é itants, though the present pop. does not exceed — 
Kegyh the inte 3. ducted by two different | 4,000. The houses are in general poorly built, and 
; leads along E of the Nile, —— usually consist of more than one story. In 
and follows the courge of that river to Shendy, | 1829 it was nearly deserted and filled with heaps of 
where'the caravans strike across the vast desert of | ruins; the only fine brick building was the mosque. 
Nubia, till they arrive at Syene. The other tract is | The houses have flat roofs, which form ggreeable — 
faci to the W of the N The caravans on this tract | terraces; a construction peculiar to this city, as 
aha CaF coming fom Egypt quit the Nile at Siut, and | throughout the tropic in general, the roofs are made 
| strike across the equally extensive desert to the | conical, in order that the violent rains may run off 
west of that is. The refresh themselves at the | without injuring the edifice. The eration of. 
Great oasis, then proceed by the same tract as the | these rains is also indicated by the s g mixture ~ 
of straw with the clay, of which all the houses are 
built. The soil around 8. is composed of a rich 
black earth, the most fertile that canbe conceived; 
it has been asserted, iii doubtless with exag- 
geration, to yield 300 fold. The crops of dhurra 
and millet are immense; and wheat and rice are | 
also reared. There appears to be something, how- | 
ever, either in the air, or in this rank vegetation, 
which is pernicious to animal life. Bruce assures 
us, that no domestic animal of any description ever 
breeds in the town, or in the district for several miles 
round; none of them, whether horse, mule, ass, or 
of any other description, can live there, he says, all : 
the year round, but must be carried every “year 
to the sands, 3 or 4m. distant. There is also a con- 
stant mortality among the children, and the num- 
bers could not be kept up unless by the constant in- 
troduction of slaves from the southward. The in- 
habitants of S. manufacture mats with beautiful de- — 
vices of split dom leaves dyed of various colours,. 
silver he or stands for coffee cups, in : 
8 , knives, and other warlike weapons. In they — 
aily market the principal articles for sale\ are but-" 
cher’s meat, grease, oil, tobacco, dhurra, and a kind — 
of beer or sour sherbet made from fermented dhurra. 
SENNB, a river of Belgium, which has its source’ 
in the prov. of Hainault, cant. and 5 m. SE of Soig- 
nies; flows thence into the prov. of South 
waters Halle, Brussels and Vivorde; enters after- } 












































caravans to Darfur, till they rejoin the Nile at 
Moscho in the territory of Dongola. After passing 
“sae, aay of that kingdom, they come to 
-Korti, ce they proceed across the desert of 
Bahinda, and soning Ge Nile at Derri, follow its 
- course to Sennaar. e commodities drawn from 
_ interior Africa, for ae to Egypt and Arabia, are 
ld dust called tibbar, ivory, civet, rhinoceros’ 

orns, but above all, slaves. The gold still main- 
tains its reputation as the purest aud best in Africa. 
_ Rings of unstamped gold form the chief currency. 
The foreign commodity chiefly sought after is blue 

- cotton cloth from Surat, spices, hardware, toys, mir- 

rors, glass-beads for necklaces, particularly a spe- 
ciek of black beads made at Venice.—The present 
seat of government is Khartum, on the W bank of 
the Bahr-el-Azrek. The muk or melek of 8. was 
living in 1829, at Dakkina, & village of 30 straw 
ins, on a small monthly pension from the pasha. 
in 1504 b's body of Shillnk-Negrees, who, descend- 
1504 by a -Negroes, who, descend- 

j - from eis tettiementa in peepee part of the 
-el-Abiad, drove before them, or subjected, the 
Nu Arabs. This however seems doubtful. 
Bruce, who visited the country when it was yet an 
9 state, describes the principle of its gov- 
ernment ly despotic. On the accession of a 

“new melek or ius all his brothers were imme- 


Ek i raga n ale was allowed to sien. 
al ite er, er, was tempere a 
mate pecrdinery luiiathin! namely. that. the 


king m lawfully be put to death, whenever 
¢ the pon iibiats of state should have 
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wards the prov. of Antwerp, passes a little to the 
W of Malines, and 4 m. NW of that town, joins the 
Dyle, on the 1. bank, a little above the confluence 
of the Nethe, and after a sinuous course in a gen- 
erally NNE direction of about 66 m.—Also avg, 
of Prussia, in the prov. of Westphalia, re; an 
30 m. SSW of Minden, at the foot of the 
gerwald. Pop. 1,812. teat: 
SENNECEY, or Sexnecey-e-Gifinp, a canton, 
: commune, and town of France, in the dep, of the 
ed immediately around the ste Sadne-et-Loire, and arrond. of Chéilons-sur-Sadne, 
14,000 of a race of Negroes called | The Von nage goes 18 com. * Pop, in 1881, 15,254; — 
armed merely with a | in 1846, 15,089. The town is 12 m. SE of | 
NSENNEN ri hateh ta ata of Coearwall ia 
7a in the co. 9m 4 
WSW of Penzance. Area 2,300 acre )p. 
183% 689; in 1851, 652. j : , 
SENNERI, or Senxont, a vi 
the div., prov., district, and’7 


| a steep and ston 
ene 
Greenland, in the distri 
61° 28%, and W long 



















































" SENNHEIM. See Cunway. 

-SENNI, a river of Upper Guinea, in Ashanti, 

which has its source in the state of Ajorah, and 

wi round to the E enters the Volta on the r. 
it 15 m. ENE of Guia. 

SENNIF, a village of Arabia, 7 hours NE of Beit- 
el-Fakih, on the route from Mokha to San’a. It 
consists of assemblage of conical straw huts, 
‘with a pop. Of About 1,000. The valley in which S. 
stands is carefully cultivated, and produces wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, and indigo. There are 7 mar- 
ket-towns between this place and San’a. 

SENNOI, or Srenxo, a town of Russia in Europe, 
capital of a district, in the gov. and 78 m. NNW of 
Mohilev, on a small lake of the same name, and 
traversed by a small stream. Pop., chiefly Jews, 
1,140. It has two convents and asynagogue. Pop. 
of district, 64,265. 

SENNORYS, or Spnoonis, a large village of Cen- 
tral Egypt, in Fayum, near the canal of the same 
name, one of the numerous arms of the canal You- 
sef, and 6 m. N of Medinet-cl-Fayum. It has a 
Coptic church. 

ENNWALD, acircle and village of Switzerland, 
in the cant. and 14 m, SSE of St. Gallen, Pop. 850. 

SENNY, a hamlet in the p. of Devynock, co. of 
Brecon, 8. Wales, 8 m. SW by W of Brecon. Pop. 
in 1831, 803; im 1851, 294. 

|. SENOMAT, « town of Austria, in Bohemia, in 
the circle and 5 m. W of Rakonitz, on a river of 


t name. 
SENONAIS, a district of France, in the ancient 


proy. of e, and now comprised in the dep. 
of the Yonne. e district comprised an area of 
142,723 hect., and contained several towns, of which 


= was the capital. 
, ENONCHES, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Eure-et-Loir, and arrond. 


of Dreux. The cant. comprises 12 com. . Pop. in 
‘1831, 7,059; in 1846, 6,904. The town is 20 m. 
SW of Dreux, in a valley, near the source of the 
Blaise. Pop. in 1846, 2,086. It has manufactories 
of machines and a blast furnace, and carries on an 

_ active trade in wood and charcoal. 
commune, and town .of 


_ . SENONES, a can 
‘France,.in the dep. of the Vosges, and arrond. of 
Saint-Die. The cant. comprises 18 com. Pop. in 
, 18,460; in 1846, 14,717. The town is 8 m. N 
the te valley of the Vosges, on the Rabo- 
| affluent of the Meurthe. Pop, in 1846, 2,583. 
go gots of various kinds of ney eet 
: ah i. etiam 
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Sper 


wage — whiti 
saat 


a little to of La Chaise-Dien; runs fi 
then S, afterwards W, and last N, till it ; he 
Allier, into which it throws jtself, on ther. bank,  } 
repens — La Baj 2 14 m. N of Vielle- { 
rioude, ani r a course of 32m, Its principal {| 
affluents are the Doulon and Lidene. “ POI (2 
SENOUX ae a village of France, in the 
dep. of the Ille-et-Vilaine, cant. and 5 m. § of 
Guichen, at the foot of a mountain near the r. bank 
of the Vilaine. Pop. 1,100. Was" x 
SENOZAN, a village of Franee, in the dep. of the 
Saone-et-Loire, cant. and 7m. N of Macon, of the |. 
bank of the Monge, a small affluent of the Saone. 


Pop. 500. hast 

SinNS, an arrondissement, and commune 
of France, in the dep. of the Yonne,—The arrond. 
comprises an area of 119,915 hect., and contains 
cants. Pop. in 1831, 60,342; in 1846, 65,602.—The 
cant, comprises 24 coms. Pop. in 1881, 21,859; 
1846, 24,032.—The town is 34m. NNW of Auxerre, 
on the slope of a hill, on the r. bank of the Yonne, 
which is here crossed by two bri alittle below { 
the confluence of the Vannes, and at an alt. of 164 
ft. above sea-level. Pop. in 1789, 5,722; in 1821, — 
8,718; in 1831, 9,279; in 1846, 10,525. Ithasa 
circuit, oval in form, of upwards of 2 m., and is still} 
enclosed by walls of Roman foundation, now con-  }| 
siderably dilapidated. The streets, with one ex- 
ception which runs through the entire nna bes of the. 
town from N to §, and terminates in two gates, } 
are narrow and tortuous, but they are kept clean by — 
streams a ae: es river, and the pre g 
are gene well-built. e princi] i : 
the cian: a vast Gothic edifles, . 
a high steeple, and enclosing the soleum- 
—_ —_ 2 tom ‘dauphin, son of Louis XV, 

t has a public library, a museum, a ¢ 

college, a le academy, baths, 
a savings’ two printing esta 
in the ib sso scuail re 
sesses manufactories of 


tiles, casks, a cotton 
mill, ery, numerous tan-millsyt. 
brewery, and distilleries of. : 
oe y. 
tiles, bricks, staves, tan, leather, &c. it 


rt on the Yonne, the navi of wh 
Selied. by: iosalda ek senalior er" 













Poe tre ; a Ney Ee ae ROR tea 
PT-FONTAINES, a village of the grand-— 
‘| duchy of Luxemburg, 6 m. ENE of Arion, on_the |. 
Eischen. Pop. 550. igs Sa 
© SEPT-FRE a village of France, in the dep. 
(JEU, a commune of France, in the | of Calvados, 6 m. WNW of Vire. Pop. 1,400. 

e Cher, and 7m. W of Sancerre, on | _SEPT-FRERES (Les), a group of islets off the 
ntain, near the r. bank of the Grand-Saudre. | N coast of Hayti, in N lat, 19°54. “> : 
118. In its vicinity is a mine of iron. SEPT-ILES, a group ef islets off the N coast of — 
, a town of E. Prussia, 63 m. SSE of | France, in the Channel, 5 m. N of Perros-Guiec. 





























g. 2,300. There are batteries on the principal island, Lisle- 
EILER, a village of Prussia, in the reg. | aux-Moints. . a ey 
NE of Treves. Pop. 300. ‘| SEPTIMER, a mountain of the Alps, in the Swiss 
TEIN, a village of France, in the dep. of | cant. of Grisons, between the valleys of Ober-Halb- 
, cant. and 6 m. SW of Castillon, on the 1. | stein and Bregaglia, 25 m. SE of . One of the 
‘the Lizard. Pop. 1,200. earliest frequented routes into Italy passes over this 
INEL (Grear), an island in the gulf of | mountain at an alt. of 7,611 ft, above sea-level. 
pegs: 20 m. SW of the Greater Andaman, in N SEPTMONCEL, a commune and town of France, | 
Jat. 41° 36’. It is about 10 m. in circumf. in the dep. of Jura, cant. and 3 m. ESE of St. . ; 
__ SENTINEL (Lirrte), a small island about 15 m. | Claude, and 16 m. NW of Geneva. Pop, 2,750, — It : 
NW of the Little Andaman, in N lat. 10° 59’. has a considerable trade in cheese and timber, and 
SENTINO, a small river of Italy, in the Papal | is celebrated for its manufacture of toys, and its — 
_ states, which rises in the duchy of Urbino, and falls | lapidary work. ' 
into the Esino. SEPU, a village of Asiatic Turkey, in the pash. of 
‘SENTIPAC, the capital of a district of the same | Sivas, 40 m. SE of Sivas. : 
name, in the kingdom of Mexico, and state of Xalis- | SEPULVEDA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of 
0, 210 m. NW Jaxara. _ | Segovia, on a height near the river Duraton, 24m. © 
ie cat ier a town of Russia, in the gov. of Pol- | NE of Segovia. Pop. 1,760. It has an ancient — 
tava, 9 m. 














of Lokhvitza, on the 1. of the | citadel.and some old buildings. The environs pro- — 
: duce flax and hemp. = 
_ SENVEN-LE-HART, a vi of France, in the | SEPURY, or Sirry, a town and fortress of Hin- ~ 

dep. of Cotes-du-Nord, cant. and 7 m. SE of Bour- | dostan, in the prov. of Agra, district of Gohud, 18 

BHAVIG stage cf France, in tho dep, of Avden- | SEQUATCHTE Tennessee) Tha] 

IC, a ce, in the dep. o ien- EQUAT! EE, a river of Tennessee, U. 8, 
SSE of Grand-Pré, near the | which rises in Bledsoe cg.; runs SE; and flows info _ 
the Tennessee on the r. bank, after a course of 70m. 











, cant. and 3 m. 


Aisne. 







A, a fortress of Asiatic Russia, in 

of Tobolsk, 80 m. § of Yalutorusk, a a 

a» seaport on the S coast of Nifon, in| SEQUILLO, a river of Rosin, which joins the 

m. E of Meaco. Valderaduey, on the 1. bank, in the prov. of Zamora, 
of Switzerland, in the cant. of | after a 8 and SW course of 70 m. Aig hay 

of Lenzburg, on the L bank of | SEQUIN, a village of Caramania, in Asiatic Tur- 

p. 1,400. : key, 105 m. S of Konieh. i ‘, 

TZA, a town of Bosnia, 30 m. SSE of ER, a very loft eak of the Himalayas, in the : 

{CKTAMEN, u post of Chinese TP the BU of it in another peak AApeoateg Same 

pA a ese Tartary, in | To the SE of it is another i) ; 

y of the 23 m. SW of Karakotun. | alt. called Mer. i ‘i 
SERA, a town of Hindostan, in the 

sore, in N lat, 13° 40’, the capital of a 

Laer pee. The selgaies ee mere Co 
uts, but ing a —v 

sete BC nan 

the residence of a mili collector 

eee = ne the Nizam; but i fequenly hanged 

eee of Lancashire, 7 m. N of | was taken ty pn bag 1761, su 
1,168 sores. Pop, in 1851, 7,228. | that y j and 

town of Naples, in the | 1773 by Hyder 
: } It isa | into possession 


SEQUEROS, a village of Spain, in the. and 
‘87 m. § of Salamanca. Pop. 750. wy 


































hill, about a $ m. distant, those of 









pacer tba ay cots ror 
n . Coal is wrought 
abuse ek oe ? 
-SERAMICA. See Saramaca. 


SERA a country or district in the interior 


8 bordering on the Sungei-ipu country, 
and on the SE of the Menangkabu territory. The 
tapos g roduces cocoa-nuts and cassia. 
8 AMPORE, a town of Bengal, pleasantly sit- 
uated on the W bank of the mage river, 12 m. above 
Caleutta, and comprising, while belonging to’ the 
ish government, a small territory extending 
about 1 m. along the river, a 4 m.in breadth. It is 
a neat, clean, well-built place. The houses are of 
ick plastered with mortar, and have flat roofs with 
balconies and Venetian windows, but few of them 
are more than two stories high. There is a hand- 
some church, and a battery of 12 pieces of cannon 
near the flag. but the town is not fortified. It 
carries on a g trade with Europe and China; 
but is principally known as being the head-quarters 
- of the Baptist mission in India. About the year 
‘ es obtained a site here for their fac- 
tory, from the nabob, Shaista Khan. During the 
war with the Danes, 8. was taken possession 
AE as. altar but was restored in 1814. In 
enh ish goveynment sold the place to the 

SERAN, a river of Savoy and France, which rises 
near , and joins the Rhone above Seissel, 
after a SE course of about 30 m. 


_  SERAN, a town of Northern India, in Kunawur, 
Me Fe ee ae Sutledge, 9 m. ENE of Rampur, 


SERANGANI ISLANDS, a cluster of small is- 
ands in the Eastern seas, situated about 5 leagues 
z extrémity of Magindanao, between the 

5th and 6th els of N lat. The largest, named 
about 80 m., and the next in size 


"Mont i'd 


os 


ig 
tains t 500 pr 
soli hut of a 


Pp s, the 

fin of the tie i 

coloured and veined, 

bourhood of here; 

silver also is obtained at Ripa, a mountain in | 

vicinity. a : ui : 
SERAVI, a vi ee oe ee ; 

the Nile, 21 m. N of Cairo. / St ee 
SERAWADDY, or Sanawan1, a river of 

which inosculates with the river of on the» 

and the Irawady on the W; and may he 

as having its main outlet in the river of Ran; 
SERAWULLIS. or Seracorers, a 

tern Africa, They are active and 

this of Africa is chiefly in 

less harmonious than that of the 

in this part of the continent. ; 


SERBAI, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Bundelcund, 20 m. SW of Banda. pad Ba 

a = mountain of the Sinaitic — 

nins' ving an alt. according 
5.760 ft. above Rarer Its summit of | 
several — — peer a of set 
upon a mighty ridge, ape from one | 
another, and ¢ Be rously shelnag down on either _ 
hand. ‘“ We could not,” says a recent tourist, “see | | 
the chasm by which we ascended; but across 
it to the other peaks, all consisting of simil: eae 


‘milan le was fearfully 


from it, except where its in 
an impediment, all but Peace, 


tie erent 


the 
| ranges of El- 
oa | ito a anaty heat, but 





ing to -of | 


& ears ae 










f the Eastern sea, at the 

ait, in 8 lat. 8° 8’ 80”, E 

by E of Flores-head, It is 
surrounded by a reef. 

of Italy, which rises near 

y of Modena; flows through | Po 

md falls into the Mediterranean, 4 

after a SW course of 60 m. 


“village of Azerdbijan, in Persia, 15 m. 


DOBA, a river of Russia, which rises near 
in the gov. of Saratov, and flows in a SW 
. NW course of 70m. into the Khoper near 


BOL, or Sorpavana, a town of Finland, 

> on ee 

of Wiborg. Pop. 1,200. 
SERDO: 



































6 IBSK, a town of European Russ gov. of 
ee _ Saratuy, on the Serdoba, 84m. NW of Baraton. Pop. 
wee 
: "SEREBRENAIA, a river of Russia, which rises 
ix on — E flank of the Urals, and flows SW into the 
is yaia, after a course of 75 m. 
EGNO, a town of Austrian Lombard 


y. and 14 m. N of Milan, and district o 
ae 3,220. The houses are chiefly built 


SEREI, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 


ienne, cant. and 4 m. SW of Aix. Pop. in 
Bes It has a considerable trade in grain 
WAEHELE, sem Srenagi, or gris a =e of Soren 
of wod and: 23 m 0 

near take whieh” gives rise to the Serreyka, 

tt of the Niemen. Pop.2,460. 4t has two 


and a Reformed. It was the 
it seignory-of the a ggg of 
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; Be principal 


sents into teats ‘lati Pop 
gar, cotton, and rum are 
tlie district. 
SERENT, a commune of France, in the 
actae9 cant. and 6 m. WNW of Mal 
. in 1846, 2,875. 

EREPTE, a commune of Be bik ear , in the Pore 
of W. Flanders, and dep. of M 
SERES, a town of Turkey in E <i 
capital of beg lik, in the sanj. 90 m. 
of mien ‘op. 28,000, of whom about two-thirds 
are Turks, and the remainder Greeks. It et built on 
the slope of the hills which enclose on the E the 
vast and fertile plain of the same name, near the 1. 
bank of the Kara-su, and is enclosed by a erenu- 
lated wall, about 36 ft. in height, and 6 in neyact ye 
flanked with towers, and commanded by an. 
ruinous castle. It contains 10 mosques, 
Greek churches, 2 baths, spacious hans, fine 
dens, and is well ‘supplied with water from the 
fountain of Koesison, in the vicinity of the town 
The houses are generally well-built, It is the see 
of a Greek archbishop, and the residence of a 
ful pasha. It has extensive manufactories of linen 
|e cotton es and _ one of ei the commer- 
cial towns In ey in Euro) t is the 
market for the see and tobacdl hast 
the greater part of the former article i + e 
Salonica te Marseilles and Trieste, and the eg 
nearly exclusively ‘to rey. sas 5: The plain of 
8. extends from the gulf of Orphano to Demir-His- 
sar, and comprises an area 3 Ba! _in len h, and 
from 9 to 12 in breadth. Its 
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are cotton, grain, tobacco, and nai. Its sof | 
fine we ean sent chiedly to a ems 3 


ple market. 
SERETH, a river which has its source in Gali- 
cia, in the circle and about 36 m. SW of Tscher- 
nowitz; runs E past a town of the same name; 
enters Moldavia; directs its course § along the 
confines of Moldavia, Lower Wallachia, and Bul- 
garia; and, after a total course of 360 m., aa 
itself into the Danube, on the 1. bank between | 
hilov and Galatz. Its principal affiuents are 
Sutschava, Moldava, Bistritz, Trotus, 
eae tsar cowhs — on ~ 5 mas b 
Sogourlo’ on This ver 
of the ancients.—The town of 8. is*in the 
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in i Pads sonmaristints of wire: = 

: man serge. 

INSKOL Cie ve Vv oye is Sr 
Tur Europe, e gov.’of Perm, district 

nd 60m Eof Krasno-Ufimsk, on the Serga. Pop. 

yp t has several forges, but suffers from want 


SERGI O, @ mountain of Dalmatia, in the circle 
Ragusa, rising pong’ above, and commanding 
ie town of that name. {t has an alt. of 1,340 ft., 
and on its summit is a fort which was constructed 
by the French. 

‘SERGIPE, a small maritime province of Brazil, 
extending between 10° 30’, and 11°32’ N lat., bound- 
ed on the N and W by the Rio-Stio-Francisco, by 
which it is separated from the prov. of Alagoas and 
. Pernambuco; on the E by the Atlantic ; on the § and 
a by the prov. of Bahia, from which it is partly 

parated by the Xingu; and comprising an area of 
18.500 sq. m. Pop. in 1839, 192,397, of whom 
25,000 were Indians. . It has a coast line extending 
from the Serra- -Ttaparoa on the 8, to the Sao Fran- 
cisco on the N, consisting to a bene extent of low 
tracts of sand, with ae and there a woody hill. 


Towards the centre it becomes mountainous, and in 
een mek: 


the NW is the Its principal rivers 
~are the Sito Itapiranga or Vaza- 
Barris, fey! Sergipe or Cotindiba. Towards the NE 
are several lakes which communicate with the Stio- 
Francisco, and which abound with fish, and with 
-water-fowl. This “Sah si is naturally divided into 
two parts. rst or eastern, vulgarly called 
Matas, has ae rains, and possesses fine wood, 
and is y fertile, producing in great abun- 
“dance mandioc, millet, haricots, rice, flax, cotton, 
tobaceo, and ‘sugar. The western part, which is 
considerably the largest, has received, from its 
“generally sterile character, the name of Agrestes. 
pele and other fruit-trees are found in this prov. 
0 cultivated on the high grounds, and ¥anilla 
r¢ ti y- Medicinal plants are abun- 
Mig animals of all kinds are reared in 
Eeimnters.: Panthers and wild boars are found 
_ in the woo ee eae eaten 
salt, rock ey Ae azure-stone, limestone, 
Sie deears teony tobncws, ond 
are cotton, y, to catt! ey 
and siheping- stone Of the first three arti 
y ‘athe gaa be aes He 618 arrobas of 
d 800 canadas of 
8 a0 peak rr 17 


SERIANA (Vat), a rally 0 
gr fi in the prov. of 
by ¢ loftiest mountains which rate 
from the Valteline. It opens on the 8 into a 


in the environs of is about 24 m. in leng’ 

and maize. Its industry consists i 
the ee and district and 14 m. gary in i 
in the Serra-dos-Cairiris, in the prov. of i rare 


Bergamo, 
and is watered by the Serio, from which it 
its name. It produces in small Lapeer Wheat 
manufacture of cloth and iron. ? 
SERIATE, a town of Austria, i 
the Ll. bank of the Serio.+ Pop. 1,384. 
SERIDO, a river of 
and parish of Patos; waters the district of* 
Pate: flows thence into the prov. of Ric Gramto. 
do-Nortes proceeds NE; passes Villanova-do-Prin- 


sie, and 32 m. below that town, joins the Piranhas, — ui 
the r. bank, and after a course 26 'Shiai eae me a 


of which 82 m. are navigable by barges. ‘ 
SERIGI, a river of Brazil, ithe poy. of Bahia, 
which has its source in the vicinity of Cachoeira, 
receives the Subahé, and flows into the W side of 
the bay of Todos-os-Santos. 
SERIGNAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
the Tarn-et-Garonne, eres =i NNE of Beau- 
mont-de-Lomagne, a Lacie zs 
village in the dep. of the Lot-et-Garonne, cant. and 
8 m. ahah of La Plame, on 8 small afent 
Garonne. 
SERIGNAR Co a commune of France, in ¢ 
of the Herault, cant. and 6 m. SE of B 
r, bank and 2 m. above the em! 
Pop. in 1846, 2,147. It has 
an ‘oil. —Also a commune of poe a 
cant, and 5m. NE of 
the ay ree Lgl pao 
tains the ruins of 
mills. Corn, olives, oe wera pion 
. aoa village of France, in th 
IG a 
“ese cant. aah aes nt 


ERIGNY, a 












few good shops. ” 

Bede tie tee ey ecm nok i cevesed by 
‘means of a bridge of ropes. There are about 70 
Mahommedan families in the town, the remainder 
are iy 










_ See Casmmre and GurwHan. 
NGAPATAM, or Sri-Ruyea-Purrom, a city 
, Situated 9m. NE of Mysore, and 245 m. 
; ras, at the upper end of an island 4 
1. in length, by 14 m. in breadth, in the river Ca- 
yery. It is an ill-built place, with the exception of 
its suburb called Shuton-Gunjam. Among the pub- 
lic buildings are a large mosque and an arsenal. 
“It has existed as a fortress from an early period; 
but in 1610, was taken from the viceroy of the fallen 
dynasty of Bijanagur, by Rajah Wadeyar, who made 
it the capital of Mysore. His successors continued 
to enlarge the town, and increase the fortifications ; 
but it was not till the reign of Hyder Ali and of 
son Ti tan, that it attained its utmost 
of splendour and strength. 1t was frequently 
esieged. by the Mahrattas, and ‘by the Nizam’s 
, but without any other effect than compelling 
Hyder to pay sums of money. In February 1792, 
it was invested by the British and their allies, under 
the command of Cornwallis. Tippu-Sultan, on this 
occasion, relinquished half his dominions, and bought 
a e with a further payment of £3,500,000. In 
1799, a war having again broken out between the 
British and Mysore, 5, was again invested by the 
British and Nizam’s forces. the 30th of April 


the breaching-battery opened against the walls. On 
the first day part of the 
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outward wall at the W 
of the fort levelled, and one of the bastions 
& ‘in it was coffiterahly shaken. On the morn- 
_ ing of the 2d of May a great magazine of rockets 
blew up in the town with a fearful explosion, On 
this day an additional battery was brought to bear 
ainst the walls; and at the conclusion of the 3d 
breach was deemed practicable for the advance 
st party Notwithstanding this tempest 
" shot and abel ippu conducted himself with un- 
flinching resolution, He had accumulated a large 
ore of provisions in oe place was defended by 
veteran sponge; 1 the rainy season was 
roaching. — the ni, 
pe sania SF 
















7 cashes estas am 
and having proved y Shale heen he. 















in § lat. 18° 21’, W long. . 


isa 22 m. | 
SE 


of the garrison, the fortifications hav 
glected. Besides the city, the island contains a 
celebrated temple, di to nu, and a hand- 


he | some called the Loll Bang, in which are de- _ 
| posted he semaine of Hyder Ali and of his son 


Tippu, under a om eh ere which is kept 
in repair at'the expence e Madras government. 
See articles Cavery and Mysore. yh 
SERINGHAM, an island of Hindostan, in the — 
istrict and 14 m. N of Trichinopoly, formed by the 
lerun and Cavery. © It is celebrated_on account of 
its Hindu temples, the largest of which, situated 
about 1 m. from the W extremity of the island, is 
surrounded by seven square enclosures built of brick, 
at the distance of 350 ft. from each other, The out- 
ward wall is nearly 4 m. in circumf., and its gate- 
way to the § is ornamented with pillars, several of 
—_— are single stones, 38 ft. lofig, and 5 ft. in 


m. 

SERINHEHEM. | See Serennenem, 

SERINIA, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Bos- 
nia, in the sanj. and 36 m. ESE of Trawnik, on the 
Sudica, an affluent of the Bosna. : 

SERINO, a town of Naples, in the prov, of the. 
Principato-Ultra, district and 6 m. SE of Avellino, 
on the Sabbato. Pop. 8,000. It forms with 22 
small spp rare villages a county which com- 
prises 10 parish churches, two convents, an abbey, 
and an hospital, and contains several iron-works. 
In the vicinity aré the ruins of the ancient Sebastia, 
and of an aqueduct. , 

SERINZA, or Zenrrnza, a village of New Granada, 
in the dep. of Boyaca, proy. and 27 m. NE of Tunja, 
on the r, bank of the Chicamocho, Ii is inhabited 
chiefly by Indians. tage of 

SERIO, a river of Austrian Lombardy, which 


has its source in the Val-Bondione, on the § side of © 


Monte-Barbelino; runs 8; waters the Val-Seriana; 
passes a little to the E of Bergamo; enters the proy. 
of Lodi and Crema; bathes ¢ 
that town, throws itself into the Adda, on the L._ 


bank, at Montodino, and after a course of 75 m., of 


which nearly 9 m. are navigable. It is liable to _ 


inundations. Its waters are extensively employed 
in irrigation and in mills. They contain mink a 
fish, especially trout and char. The §. gave its 
name to a dep. of Italy, the capital of which was 


Ragafho. 
SERIPHOS. See Serpxo. i 


SERKIS, a village of Caram 
5 be m. W of Konieh. ; 
RKI-SERAI, a town of Turkey in_ 
erent, ia, in the sanj. and 35 m, NE 
shehr. : i sii 
SERLE’S ISLAND, an island inf the 


ania Se Asiatic 


broad, with a 
decayed 


with vegetabl 
st favourable to the growth of 


RMATTA, an island in the E 
st of the Serrawatti § 


and 6 m, broa 





SERKA, a village of Sennér, 200 m, § of Sennér. 







ma, and 9 m. below {| 


5 


oe, Sirmio, ft sien ie kitirian Italy, 
id oo Bee and 20 m. ESE of Brescia, si on 
a i ah sad aegis seo 


800, It was the 
SERMONETA, or Sutmo, a towii pre o tates of 
It ia 


the Church, in the ‘ 

a hill 13 m. 8 of Veletri. eponat 

to stand on the site of the ancient by Acne 
on that of Sulmona. 

“SERMOYER, a ‘village of France, in the dep. ot 
ae ne and 4 m. NNE of Pont-de-Vaux. Pop. 

. 

‘ SERNANCELIE, a town of Portugal, in the 
rov. of Beira, 13 m. SSW of San-Joao-de-Pesqueira. 
t has a small fort. 

SERNETZI, a town of Wallachia, 150 m. W of 

Bucharest, on the 1. bank of the Danube. 

SERNIN (Sainz), a town of France, in the dep. of 
Aveyron, on an eminence near the r. bank of the 
Rance, 15 m. WSW of St. Affrique. Pop. in 1846, 
2,574. In the neighbourhood are mines of alum. 

SEROCZYN, a village of Poland, in the obwodie 
and 21 m, WswW of Siedlec, near the r. bank-of the 
Zwitter. Pop. 250. 

SEROGLASOVSKALA, a fortress of Russia, in 
the ed Caucasus, on the Volga, 24 m. NW of 


Astra’ 

SEROKOMLA, a village of Poland, in the obwo- 
die and 15 m. WSW of Radzyn Pop. 300. 

SERON, a town of Spain, 5 the prov. and 30 m. 
N of Almeria, on the r. of the Almanzor. Pop. 
5,500. Iron, lead, copper, nitre, and white marble 

‘are mined in the vicinity; an the town has manu- 

factories of serges, linens, oil, and earthenware.— 
Also a town in the prov. and 24 m. SSE of Soria, on 
the r. bank of the Makin, Pop. 850. 

SERONE, a village of the Papal states, 36 m. E 
of Rome. 

SERONGE, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Malwah, in N lat. 25° 6’. It is a large open town, 
situated in a fertile country, and celebrated for its 
manufacture of chintzes, but from its exposed situa- 
tion has been often plundered by contending parties. 
Tt has a large caravanserai. 

SEROOSKERKE, a village of Holland, in the 
prov. of Sieland, 3 m. N of Middleburg. Pop. 800. 

SEROS. See Sori 

of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
pash. and 80 m. SW o Diyarbekir. 

‘SEROWICZ, a town of Bohemia, 25 m. ESE of 
Tabor. Pop. 1,800. 

De ee ' small but 8 frontier town of Por- 

rov. of Alemtejo, situated on a 
fsa e J. bank of the Guadiana, 17 m. § 
Pop. 4,000. The adjacent district is full 
id olive trees.—Also a town of Brazil, in the 
Pare, on an island in the Amazon, 30 m. 
the confluence of town of © Madeira. 


Ta Que "ot Now Mision, which tail 
hannel of Lake Huron, 30 m. W of La- 


Gaeiod by oe 


Grecian Cyclades, 
lago, between the island of Paros 
Engia, in N lat. 37° 12’, . 600. Te 
ged, and barren rock, about 
producing little else than 
The inhabitants, who are. Chr it 
chiefly in the small town f Se: a 
bour, on the SE side of the is nd: The 
made this island a place of een Af or 

SERPIUS, a town of Portugal, 
ry 10 m. E of Coimbra, near ar ty Qt ve 

SERPUCHOV, a town of European Russia, inthe 
gov. and 60 m. SSW of Moscow, on the Oka, Pop. 
pe se ot auto Bailie — 19 churches, be- 
sides seve yu magazines. Its 
trade is chiefly f in corn, cai pone butcher meat, hides, 
honey, leather, and canvass. 

SERQUES, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Pas-de-Calais, cant. and 4 m, NNW of St. Omer. 
pa 1,000. 

ERQUEUX, a commune of Frazice, in ‘eaep. 
3 — peed erga Bo and cant. of ade 

of Langres. Pop. 1,285.—Also a village in 
dep. of the Seine-Inferieure, cant. ma 14 m. N of 
Forges, near the source of the Epte. ). 450, — 
Potters’ clay is found in the vicinity. Sag 

SERRA, or Srerra, a general name given to of pS rernain 
tains in Portugal and ee and countries 
— either, pps Far dicating a range of peaks, worrameating 


SERRA, a canton and commnne of Corsica, in the 
dep. of fSartene. The cant, comprises 5 com. 
in 1831, 2,962; in 1846, 3,631, The town is 13 m. 
NE of Sartene. Pop. 724. —Also a village of 
in the prov. of Calabria-Citra, district and 6m. E 
of Cosenza, and — of Spezzano-Grande, on a 
mountain. Pop. 
RERRA-CAPRIOLA, a town of Naples, in the 
ee of Capitanata, district and’14 m. NW of 8 
vero, on a hill, between the Fortore and Saccione, 
Pop. 4,000. It has 8 churches, of which 2 are col- 
leat, 2 convents, dn hospital, and an alms-house, 
ERRA- DI-FALCO, a town of Sicily, in the 
and district’ and 12 m. W of Caltamisctia;” 
mountain. A 
SERRA-GERAL, a range of hills of Brazil, 
the prov. of Ba ee ee ion 
the coast, and dividing into 3 fobs. } 
known as the Serras dos-Tapes, eg: and 
Vacaria. 
SERRA-GRANDE, a villa of Brazil, 
prov. of Rio-Grande-do-Norte, in a ees of 
same oe in the district of Villa-N 


of Guay: P 
lat. 2° 33’, E long. 60°15". It has an a 
ft. above the Parima or Rio-Branco. _ 








RERABYRETTA, a town of ‘Naples, ys the 

v. of Calabria- district and 6 m. NNE of 

icastro, on the r. of the Lamato. Pop. 3,200. 

Je contains 7 churches. In the Vicinity are quarries 
fine stone. 

SERRAT, or Ras-en-Munsnimar, a headland of 

ANTE, a mountain of Brazil, Tunis, on the Mediterranean, to the SW of Bizerta, 













AULISTA, a mountain of Brazil, 
« It is said to contain mines 


Fe of es determination of Cape ianco-di- Bizerta, this cape 
g was considered the most*northerly point in Africa. 
It is the Promontorium Candidum I ancient Beo- 


gra) 
re Of Minas-Geraes, and district of Cahité. orERRAT (Mont). See Mor fans. ’ 
loftiest summit, in a plateau commanding a| SERRATA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 














































several houses. — of Laureana, at the foot of a mountain, "Pop. 
MOERRA SAN - CHIRICO, a own, of the Papal 


cerato, on the 1. bank of the Esino. and 21 m. NNE of ee ta ee ‘partido 
SERRA- DI-SANTA-STEFANO-DEL- BOSCO | of Vinaron, on a height. she ate 
), a town of Naples, in the prov. of Calabria-}| SERRAVAL, a village Sardinia, in the diy. 

acd and 15 m. SE of aienieloane ~~ a] of Savoy, — of Genoa, mand. and 6 m. § of 

valley, near the 1. bank of the Ancinale. Pop. Thones. 1,394. Gypgam is found here. 

At has 2 churches, a convent, and 2 saw- * SERRAVALLE. See Servatue, ‘ 
SERRABABU, a town of Senegambia, and king-| SERRAVALLE-DI-SESIA, a village of Sar- 

dom of Fuladu, on the Kinyaco, and 15 m. § of | dinia, in the div. of Novara, prov. and 28 t m. NNW 

Sabusira. of Vercella, and mand. of Crevacuore, on a height, 

1m. NE of Made in of Spain, in the prov. and | on the r. bank of the Sesia. Pop. 1,050. f 

27 m. NE of in the centre of the — of| SERRAWATTI. See Senwarry. 


‘Torote, Saeko. 128. in the dep. of the Ardennes, and cant. of Rumi 
Ginn ae Vv and partido of Medina-del- waters the cants. of Rocroy, Marle, Crecy-sur-Serre, 


"prov. and 30 m, N of Caceres, and partido of Pla- | Its principal affluents are the Brune on thes: — 
ie near the r. bank of the Tietar. Pop. 1,526. | on the L., the Hurtaul and Souche. 
parish church, and several convents. Its SERRE, a mountain of Brazil, in the prov. of 





woollen and linen fabrics, Bons, noted for a defeat of the rebels which took 
‘AGGIO, a canton and commune of Corsica, | place here in 1840. 
of ‘Corte. The cant, Bompetins 9 vote: SERRE (Lr), a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
931, 3,638; in 1846, 4,178. e village is | the Agere to-Citra, district and 8 = SSE of Cam- 
Corte. 915, cant. of Postiglione. the 
see dg near the r. bank of the she titan! Pop. 2, 
SERRE (Le Granp), a town of Valonsia ae 
dep. of the Drome, 28 m, NNE of 
mountain, on the r. bank of the | 
1,600. It has manufactories of cléth C 
and several iron and steel-works. aie 
SERRE-LES-SAPINS, a village of 
the dep. the Doubs, cant. and 
Audeux. 


400. 
MERRION, c toma of Bi tes 
| m. NE of Caceres, and 
py: Fach a te Pairs 
soaipta ans wig 










,a branch of the Mangabeirs in N lat. 37° 14’, E long. 9° 9’. Previous to the 


siaten in the delegation and 27 i, WNW of Ma- | SERRA'TELLA, a town of Spain, in the prow. 


a town of Spain, in the prov. and 17 | flows thence into the dep. of the Aisne, in which it f 
ina plain, near the nope ge bog Pop. | and La-Fere; and 14m, NE of the town of that — 


820. environs are covered with vines, name, joins the Oise on the 1. bank, and after a — 
_ BERRADILLA (La), a town of Spain, in the | course in hl, pr Aa direction of about54m, — 


y ne chiefly in the manufacture of | Maranhio, between the towns of Balcas and Pastos- — 


Henares, and near the r. bank of the} SERRE, a river of France, which has its source “a 







of great magnificence, are a church and | Calabria-Ultra, district and 19 m. NE of Pa mi, and 










n 
dep, in the ant and m. W of Foix, near the 1 
ik of the, ; : ; 
Bon town of Branca; dep. of Ardache, | Haute-Heone, 

on the Rhone, 15 m. NNW of Tournon, Pop, 1,700. Digs Fa 2,781. , 
—Also a ass mip Savoy, 8 m. NNW of Ruffiewk. RVANT, a village of France, in the 
Pop. 1,000.—. a village on the lake of Neufchatel, | Puy-de-Dome, cant. and 3 m. NNE of Menat. | 
2 m. SW. of Neufchatel. 2,050. nil 
SERRIS, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of |}. SERVERETTE, a town of France, in the dey 
Bahar, district and 30 m. NE of Rhotas. of the Lozere, 11 m. N by W of Mende.» Pe 
i) , or Vitia-po-Princirr, a town of Brazil, | 1846, 928; of cant. 4,642. error 0g 
in the prov. gf Minas-Geraes, amid the mountains of | SERUG, a village of Asiatic Turkey, in the pash. 
Serro-Frio, at an alt. of 3,000 ft. above sea-level, and | of Diyarbekir, 12 m. § of Urfa. * . x 
130 m. NNE of Ouro-Preto, in § lat. 18° 30’. Pop.| SERVI. ‘See Cervi. , : 
4,000. It stands amphitheatrally on an irregular | SERVIA, in Slavonic Sernra, a principality of 
hill, at the foot of which is the Quatro-Vintens, one | European Turkey, nearly corresponding to the — 
of the head-streams of the, Jequitinhonha. The | Mesia Superior of the Romans. Its length is about 
principal streets run along the hill from E to W, the | 230 m.; its average breadth 94 m.; its ‘ 
” streets are generally short and steep, and all | extent 19,500 sq. m., or somewhat more in the i} 
ill- . It contains five churches. The houses | half of Scotland. It is comprised between the par- 
are cds built, but being white-washed, | allels of 42° and 45°; and is bounded on the Nand 
and each ha ving a garden attached, their general | NE by the Danube, which eee it from Hur 
effect is neat and picturesque. Outside the town is gary and Wallachia; on the E by Bulgariag on 

an old intendencia which has been converted into | 8 by Macedonia, from which it is reparated 
an ge The climate is temperate and salubri- | W prolongation of the Balkan; on the by 
ous. ‘The chief recreation of the men consists in | Albania; on the W by Bosnia; and on the NW by 
hunting the mountain goat. The soil of the district | Austria. Its pop, is not known with Mt. 
is and produces in great quantities cotton, | but was estimated in 1835 at 752,570. The w 
sugar, millet, and vegetables. Gold of fine quality, | surface slopes southwards, and belongs to the basin _ 
diamonds and other precious stones are found in the | of the Danube. It is a very uneven and even moun- — 
locality. Pop. of united districts of Serro and Teju- | tainous country; with extensive aboriginal forests, 
co 28,679, of whom only 3,228 are whites. and large uncultivated heaths in many quarters. _ 

ERRO-FRIO, an extensive mountain-chain of | The mountains in the SE and § extend an aregular — 

Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, a ramification | chain from the Balkan; but th ‘the chief. 
of the Cordilheira-da~Mantiqueira. = of the prov. they have no re connection, — 
» SERS, a village of France, in the dep. of La Cha- | Those on the NE belong to the Carpathian system. © 
‘rente, cant. and 7m. NNE of La Valette. Pop.750. | Towards the centre are several extensive bs, 
_ SERSALE, a town of Naples, in Calabria-Ultra | One of the highest is that called Hal 
“2da, 12 m. NE of Catanzaro. Pop. 2,200. to the SW of Belgrade. The rivers of §. are the « 
SE’RT, or Isr’rp, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in | Save and Danube on the N, the Mora fa a 
the . of Kurdistan, situated 75 m. SE of Diyar- | the Drina on its W boundary. Both the two ne 
Ik in the midst of a large undulating plain, | rivers flow N into the Danube, after poe 5 
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thout a single tree, and surrounded at a consider- | waters of a number of inferior streams. 
able distance by high mountains. It is enclosed by | ube, in its course through S., is peste l ar. 
a stone-wall about 24 m, in circuit. Its name and | dered by lofty rocks, some rising. 
Acsccrgig as wow as the 0, se of the a 
_ point it out as the ancient Tigranocerta, the capi 
of Ti <a en gr 
us, but it retained its im- 











cular from the river, others appearing to h 
pended above its channel; some are bare, ¢ 
soll vives of the sonsiey; ies Endl OO 

river of the country; its n 1 , 
"portance till after the Saracen invasion. It now | three-fourths of the whol country, ¥ 4 
|}. contains abou? 5,000 inhabitants, Kurds, Armenians, | Olimate and Soil.) The climate, 
4 -and Nestorians; and has three large and several | ate, is less mild than might be 








rt of a few arti- 

tobacco; to these 

port of tattle and hogs, the 

in po woods.—The manufactures, still 
nited in in extent, are of woollen, cotton, and 


hardy hogs whole for home-consumption. —Im- 
is retarded less by the insecurity of pro- 
4 ned by the total want of canals, and even 


‘except in the immediate gwd 
Ta Of the latter, 8. reckons only Be 
ac endria, and Nissa; the other places are 


= nan built, and thinly peopled. “The 
nt road which crosses the country is that 
to Adrianople by way of Nissa. 


Language)’ The inhabitants of Servia are di- 

ins, Turks, and Jews; the last two are found 

The Servians, who inhabit almost exclu- 

country, were originally a tribe of Slavonians 

Poland. They are not confined to the territory 

a8. a peenaon of the Pang ne tet 

e pop. ungary. 6 lan- 

the country is said to be the Eta of all the Slavonic 

; are a prudent and persevering race, 
noma of fair play and hospitality. Their physical characteris- 
tics are a blue or hazel eye, dark chestnut hair, an oval faée, and 


a sane nr expression. Mr. Paton says of them: “ The 


sees look which, so frequently 

fun in the poorest its of Italy and Greece, shows that the 
descendants of the most penk of the ancients, although disinher- 

have not lost the corporeal attributes of domi- 

nion. But the women of teh I think very pretty. In body 
‘they are = 80 the hal the Greek women; but their com- 
fine, the Deore Osea and glossy, and their 


ee eed dedone ate bes Beyond the 

whan, ey uty © 
climacteric; and their houses, with rooms o 

jen, are favourable to health and ecnty, 

8, the female is reckoned an inferior 

thing of youth and the nurse of 

i has not apn Bose the 

ish occupation, but appears to have been 

such as we read of in Russia, 

standard is now 

be little doubt that it will 

a ern 

lighlander. 

mea in simple and 


first mndereiod- that no Turks shoul be er to 
reside outside the fortified works. This is the case 
at Schabaz vere Kladawo; and so it was ted 
enn ye a if ate wont ex pre pry 
gan to tt) ons al 
latter place, and to pre ar emigration; but pigs ; 
received orders from Constantinople to di 
whole town was considered to bea fortress: and sthey: 
have remained at Belgrade in considerable num 
But, although under Turkish fioar mina thee is 
no possibility of the Turks here enfi Ss ye ae 
ancient personal prerogatives; and 
must now condescend to perform can rc a ay 
Christian habitations. It must not be forgotten that 
this independence was not, in reality, acquired 
through a rebellion: a: ee the Salta? ‘but in the — 
course of a contest pinelly undertaken again 
his rebels: so far, mere aw 
well-founded claim, though at the cost o 
sanguinary war. The sultan himself ome mea- 
sure conduced to the amelioration of their condition 
ting a charter, which in it#main points rests 
oe biltos eived principles of Western states. And 
that he might overthrow a dominion which he dis- 
liked, but which still retained many analogies to the 
old Turkish system, he ordered regulations to be 
proclaimed under his authorit, ty which the work 
of emancipation was continue is divided into 
seventeen nahies or provinces, each governed by a 
natshalnik, whose duty it is to keep order and ae 
to the minister of war and interior. He has, of 


6 Beevianis a 


course, no control over the legal courts of law at- 


tached to each provincial government; he has 
cashier and a secretary; and each province is 


vided into sves or cantons, over each of which # — 


captain rules. The average of a prov. is” 
50,000 souls, and there are gene 
in a province, which are governed b 
Owing to the late unsettled state of affairs, stil 
presents features of ruin and devastation, we rls 
much infested by robbers; and, especiall 
frontiers of Bosnia, remains in a very turb’ Pet pai 
dition, with feuds and animosities ee those 
which abi se in olden times ; 
English borders, but inflamed by celsdoun ad es 
differences, the Servians being Christians, and 
the Bosniacs Mahommedans. 


under the three bishops of Csacsak, Schabate, 


Poxarevatz. 


8. on the decline of the Roman empire, shared 
ind | fate of a the other renter 


ly three bree ; 


Ug 


The administrative || 








_ gov. of Ekaterinoslav, between 
“and the Bog. It takes its name from a 
x of Servian hussars and Pandours, who emi- shire, 5}'m. N 
ee "iither in 1754, from Moldavia, Wallachia, | Pop. in oa 464; in 1851, 473. 
and Hungary. Being a frontier-province of the ad- E, or Sezzs, a town of the Papal state 
it has a military form. The territory is | tuated on an eminence near the Pontine : 
divided into 10 districts, each occupied by a regi- | 35°m. SE of Rome. Pop. 8,650. It ‘a altel 
‘ment; and on the § frontier there is also a regiment | Setia or Setingum by the ancients; and cele- 
of Cossacks. brated by Martial pe Juvenal for its wines, which 
SERVIAN, a town of France, dep. of Herault, | are now, however, of inferior quality. In the nei 
6 m. NE of Beziers, on the Ene. Pop. 2,080. bourhood are vestiges of an ancient 
' SERVIERES, a town of TN i the dep. of'| surrounding district produces Indian figs, aloes, and ‘ 
Spout VISTAN “village of P th | “SESSENHEIML 2 village of France, in the dep. 
iE N,a e of Persia, in the prov. o} EN’ a village : p ft 
ISE of Shiraz. of Bas-Rhin, cant. and 7 m. NE of Bischwiller, on. ; 
5 . TTZA, a villa ve eek Beer Turkey, 40 “ye 1. sone os the Zern. eg 1,060. ar oe ; 
m. Of Larissa, e chief place of a district of ESSLA a village of Bavaria, 7°m, T of 
the a name Reiching along the coast of the | Coburg, on the 1. bank of the Rodach, Pop. 700. 
gulf of Srayees tothe N of Mount Olympus. Itis] SE TINO, a village of the srand-tchy of Tus- 
one gh the chief points of communication between | cany, in the Florentine terri de Wit Urbino. 





























































Larissa and Salonica. SESTO. -CALENDE, a but fortified town of 
SERVOLO. See Serr. Austrian Italy, in the Milanese, situated on Mes ‘oi 
SERVOZ, a town of Savoy, 6 m. Le of Chamouni, | Ticino, where that river flows me ms : 
near the r. bank of the Arve. Pop. giore, 81 m. WNW of Milan. Ale 


SERWATTY, or Szrawarri eel a group | a town of a in the Terra-di- shee 6m. 
in the Indian archipelago, i in § lat. 8° 20, off the | of Venafro.—Also a village of the island of ara 
NE extremity of Timor. nia, 6 m. N of Cagliari. 
_ . SERY, a village of France, in the dep. of Ar-| SESTOLA, a town of Modena, situated on hill, 
dennes, 4 m. WSW of Nouvion-en-Portien. Pop. | 17 m. S of Modena. 

1,050. SESTO-SAN-GIOVANNI, a town of ‘Avastin x 
‘SESA, a village of Nubia, on the Nile,-210 m. | Lombardy, in the prov. and 6 m. NNE of Milan. | 
SSW of Syene.—Also a village of Spain, in the | Pop. 1,700. at 
prov. and 13 m. SSE of Huesca, on the r. bank of | SESTOS. See Darpanenres, 
the Guatizalemos. ; SESTRA, a te of Russia, which rises 
“SESENA, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 21] Klin, in the gov. of Moscow, and falls into 
meine Maris, near the r. bank of the Jurama, | Doubna, on the 1. bank, after a N course of 60 

. 1,200. Saltpetre i is abundant in the vicini Also a river which tes Finland fror 
KE’, a town of S. Africa, in the new v- of St. Petersburg, an 
iseovered Se ey a 6 at 17°38, ‘E.| at Sestrabek, after a S course of 30 m.) 


iy ere hanes river of the same name, SESTRABEK, a town of 
ot the d has a breadth of from 
, B00 yds. at the town. 
a-river of the Sardinian states, which 


ee the Pennine Alps, on the borders‘of the 
al am the SE flank’ of Monte-Rosa ; flows 
gh an  geepati ange to which it gives re 
which it waters Varallo, and dividin 























































t. a arms ee nen iar also a 
articles of iron. It was Tate 

Great j in 1716. z 

SESTRICA, a town of 


Aree 10 m. NNE of Calata: 












island, in the 
mg. 28° 23’ 5". | 
of Bothnia, 







SET 


are the Medi and Maritshangdi, both of which. it 
rocks, and | receives on the 1. ; % " 
improving} SETLEDJE. See Surteper. Hing 
2 ; s ries | SETMURTHY, a cha in the p. of Brigham, 
: one vat ide, ‘ in Cumberland, 4 m. ENE of Cockermouth, " 
valley of Cesana we have vi in 1831, 182; in 1851, 167. fs 
site side of it, similar road climbing entirely SETSCH, or Sec, a’ town of Bohemia, in the cir- 
evre. The crown of the Col-di-8. is more | cle and 9 m. SW of Chradim, near the Chrudimka. 
rat m, across. It is doted over with the chalets iy 1,035. Jt has manufactories of linen. 
of thé herdsmen, and furnishes a large extent of ETT a town of Austrian Lombardy, 9 m. 
excellent pasturage. In descending from its sum- | F of Milan.” Pop. 1,200. é 
mit we have around ws, far and wide, a wilderness | “SETTE’, a district of Western Africa, in the 
of snow-clad mountains and rocky pinnacles. tract of country between Benin and Loango, tra- 
SESTRO (Great), one of the largest and most | versed by ariver of the same name, which, falls into 
ypulous towns on the Grain coast of Africa, 40 m. | the Atlantic in S lat. 2° 15’, and on the banks of 







aia. Roe 









































of Cape Palmas, and 14 leagues SE of Sestro- | which is a town also of the same name, situated 
ona considerable trade in pepper and | about 160 m. N of Loango. 

ivory. iE isoch had once a settlement here, SETTE-COMUNI, or Tur Seven Communes, a 

‘ h they have now abandoned. district of Austrian Italy, situated between the 

. SEST (Lirrie), a small town on the Grain | Brenta and the Astico, and extending from the 

coast of Africa, situated 8 m. to the § of the Rio- | neighbourhood of Vicenza to the frontier of Tyrol. 


: Its area is about 100 sq. m., and its surface consists | 
_ SESTRO (Rio). See Cestos. of lofty mountains aad cliffs intersected with nar- { 
 SESTRO-KRU, or Kev-Serrra, a large town on 


) row and sterile vales. The soil is throughout ex- 
the Grain coast of Africa, 12 leagues SE of Sangwin. | ‘tremely poor. In the valleys and onthe sides: 
SETARAH. See Sarrana. 


the mountains pasturage is obtained for ttle © 
Y, a village and parish of Norfolk, 5 | during summer, but in the winter months it is ne- 
-Regis. Area 780 acres. Pop. in 


cessary to drive thom to the longer: 
: er a group of vil- 
LLAGOAS, a village of Brazil, in the prov. 


SETTEFRATI, a town, or ra’ 
lages, of Naples, in the Terra-di-Lavoro, cant. and 
of Minas-Geraes, and district of Formigas.—Also a 
of the same prov., in the mountains, 45 m. 


6m. E of Alvito. Pop. 3,000. 
village SETTENEX, a village of Savoy, in the vicinity 
NW of Sabara.—Also a group of deep lakes, in the | of Fauverges. Pop. 1,000. j 
roy. of Mato-Grosso, on the N summit of the Serra- | SETTIMO, a village of Sardinia, in the prov. i 
-Melgueira, in S lat. 13°. The outlets of these 
lakes unite in an adjacent valley, and form the prin- 


and 8 m. NE of Cagliari. Pop. 1,200. P 

SETTIMO-TORINESE, a town of Piedmont, in © 

eer ace the Paraguay. ' 
~EL-DE-LAS-BODEGAS, a town of Spain, 
in the prov. and 69 m. ENE of Cadiz, and partido of 


the prov. of Turin, situated on the river Sangal. 
Pop. 2,300. 
Alvera, on a height of the Sierra-de-Ronda, on the 
| from Maa to Gibraltar. Pop. 1,871. It 


SETTIMO-VITTONE, a town of Piedmont, 26 

m. NNE of Turin, near the Dora-Baltea. Pop. 1,500. 
1 parish-church, a custom-house, and a public 
» In the environs are some Roman re- 
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SETTINGIANO, a town of Naples, in Calabria- 
Ultra 2da, 4 m. W of Catanzaro, Pop. 1,100. It — 
was ravaged by an earthquake in 1783. 

SETTLE, a chepesy and market-town in the p. 
of Giggleswick, Yorkshire, 37 m. W of 
Leeds, on the E bank of the Ribble, over which 
there is here a bridge, and on the pape, Sr 
Leeds to Lancaster. Area of c. 4,483 acres. Pop.in 
1831, 1,627; in 1851, 1,976. The town is roman- 
tically situated at the base of a limestone cliff cal 
Castleberg, which rises above it to the h of 
210 ft. The houses are well-built, and there is 
abundant supply of water, The cotton manufacture - 
affords employment to many of the inhabitants; 
there ‘are also a paper-mill and a rope-work, _ 
fortified. It is the Cytheum of the | tle was the birth-place of the . Birk- om 
e district to which this town gives its | beck, the founder of various . 1 Ae 

the E part of the island, and is its| SETTRINGTON, a parish in the E. R. of York- — 
and but least cultivated | shire, 34 m. SE of New Malton, on a of 
a mountain of the same name. | Derwent. It contains the townships of 

town is a headland of the same and 8. Area 5,540 acres. ee 
35° 14’ 20", and E long. 26° 120". | BAL, or Sr. Uses, a town of 

town of in the | the N coast of a bay of the Atlantic, 
i the. Pi ghoangg N lat. 38° 28” 












eg - 
_ SETERANA, a town on the NW coast of the is- 
land of Timor, Sunda archipelago, in S lat. 9° 21’ 25”, 
and E long. 124° 1’ 30". 













[, a vole of Denmark, in the duchy of 

: and 3 m. SE of Tondern, noted for its 
and its lace. 

or Serria, a town on the N coast of the 

in in ~Fami of the oyna ad 

dia, on a bay, i rotected on the 

a small CeStend ck three islets at 

ti of about 3m. from the port. Pop. 1,200. 
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eee a as met oe 


A SETZDORF, » a town oa the 
the sea 


-FU, a division and town of China, fn 

a ae of Fame fe The div. comprises 8 dis- 

in N lat. 34° 15’ 8”, and E long. 

Bis 7°96" 30”.—Also a division and town in the prov. 

of Sze-chuen. The div. comprises 13 districts. The 

town is in N lat. 28° 38’ 24”, and E long. 104° 45’ 38”, 

at the junction of the Wen-keang with the Kiu- 

sha-keang. It is noted forthe beauty and salubrity 
‘of its situation, and possesses an active trade. 

SEU-D’URGEL, a town of Spain, in the prov. 
and 72 m. NNE of Lerida, on a fine plain, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, between the rivers Balira and 

Be Pop. 2,700. It is'the see of a.bishop; and 
a Discs of some military importance. 

EU-FUNG-SHAN, a mountain of China, in the 

rov. of Fo-keen, 54 m. NW of Fu-chu, in N lat. 

6° 35’, and E E Ine. 119° 5’. It retains its snow 
dusing’ tS art of the year. 

“SEU-GAN -HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the proy. of She-keang, and div. of Yen-chu-fu. 

SEU-GIN, a district and town of China, in the 
eek, of Kwan- -se, and: div. of Ping-lo-fu, i in N lat. 

4° 11’, and EB long. 110° 5’. 

SEU- KEO-SHANG, a mountain of China, in the 
prov. of Sze-chuen, and dep. of Shing tu, in N lat. 
30° 23’, and E long. 103° 44’. It is covered with 
pe snow. 

U-KOW, a district and town of China, in the 

. of Shan-se, and div. of Tae-yuen-fu, in N 
t, 87° 85’, and E long. 112° 30’. 

‘SEU-LAN SHAN, a mountain of China, in the 
roy. of Sze-chuen, ‘and district of Sung-fan-king, 
N lat. 32° 35’, and E long. 103° 38’. It is co- 


I 


vered with perpetual snow. 
- SEU-PU, a district and town of China, in the 
‘district of Hu-nan, and div. of Shin-chu-fu, in N 


lat. 27° 50’, Een 110° 20’. 
- SEU-SHAN-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in ‘Sut st a of Sze-chuen, and div. of “inthe pow 
a mountain of China, in the 
of Kan-su, and diy. of Lan-chu, in N lat. 3 
_ and E long. 104° 41’.—Also a mountain in the kad 
of en, near the frontier of the prov. of Kwei- 
chu, in N lat. 27° 53’, and E long. 105° 13’°.—Also a 
mountain in 
nt ah 105° 9”-—Also a mountain of the same eer x 
div. of "Pao-ning, in N lat. 32° 20’, and E 
° §2°.—Also a mountain of the same prov., 
; nt on ay", and E long. 103° 54’. All of the 
ned mountains are covered with perpetual 
their name. The last contains an ex- 


same prov., in N lat, 27° 40’, and | 


in the prov. of Kwang-tung, and diy, 
in N fe 20° 19’, E longa 10° 18". “ 
SEU-WO, a district and town of 
prov. of Honan, and div. of Sveckig te 
35° 16’, E long. 113° 88’. 
SEU-YUNG-TING, a division and town of China 
in = prov. of Sze-chuen. Th 


e div. comprises only | 
ee arege The town is in N lat. oe E Bin ‘ 
105° 1 ’ 


SEUDRE, a river of France, in the dep. of Cha- 
rente-Inferieure, which rises near Borion ; runs NW, 
passing Gomojac and Saujon;. and falls into the 
sea opposite to the § point of the island of Oleron. . 
It is navigable for ships of 200 tons, to 11 m. from — 
its mouth, 

SEUEN-CHING-HEEN, a district and town of © 
Ser in the prov. of Gan-hwuy and div. of Ning- 

wo-fu. i 

SEUEN-GAN, a district and town China, i in df 
the prov. of, u-pih and div. of Shona a 

SEUEN- A-FU, a division and town of i 
in the prov. of Chih- le. The div. barr art 
tricts. The town is in N lat. 40° 37’ 10", E 
115° 8’, and is 112 m. NW of Pekin, on the 1. hak 
of the Yang-ho, which is here crossed by 3 bridges, 
2 of which are within the town. It is 8 m. in cir- 
cumference and has 7 gates; and is 
a double embattled wall, 30 ft. in heigh 
with towers. The streets are ms and clean. 
Woollen fabrics are its chief articles of manufacture. 
Its felt is deemed the best in the proy. Under the 
Ming dynasty this town was one of great impor- 
tance. Within its district it numbered 100,000 
men ear one, Pes in guarding against 
vasion by the Mongols, this being the most acces- 
sible portion of the Chinese frontier. The diy. 
duces gold, silver, pragg acy ok aga! mast, 
load-stone, lime, coal, alum, and 

SEUEN-HWA-HEEN, a Toieien and aniacol, 5 4 
China, in the prov. of Kwan-se and div. of Nan- 
ning-fu.—Also a district and town in “api asi 1 
Chih-le, in the div. of Seuen-hwa-fu. ~ 

SEUEN-PING, a district and rane of. China, in 
the prov. of Che-keang and div. of Chu-chu-fu, > a 
lat. 28° 45’, E long. 119° 20’, ng 

SEUEN-SHUE , adivision and town in ‘the a 
part of the Corea, in N lat. 39° 50’, and E 
By ey gan 

nm the un-nan ani i 

in Nin 26 25, E long. 104%. hae 
of Asiatic Turkey, 

pash. and 50 m. ong of Ast 

SEUGUL, a river of France, in the 
rente-Inferieure, which rises 3 m: 
lieu; runs NNW; waters Pons; and 


‘ 


a | the Charente by two branches. 


pSEUL, a village of Sardinia, 17 
“SBUILLET, a village of Fran 


Allier, cant. and 9 m. SSE of. 





de SE: 


|. Below this it inset Maubiaare be- 

ste a mg piri fool poor ¥ 
Glouces! until it emerges 

widens into the pecorino” 

From its source on Plinlimmon to the sea, the Se- 

vern runs about 210 miles. It is navigable to Pool 

in Montgomeryshire, and by means of its 


oie as ole ar at 
e eart of t i ing un 
the raues ‘on the E, and with Trent, the 


Humber, and the Me' towards the N, The na- 
vigation of the river itself, however, is in many parts 
yery imperfect, being interrupted by shallows; but 
much has been done of late to improve it, especially 
by the rémoyal of fourteen natural dams, and the 
substitution of four artificial weirs, placed diagonally 
across the channel of the river, and, in connexion 
with these weirs, a series of locks, placed in artifi- 
cial lateral channels, by means of which the navi- 
gation is maintained. These weirs and locks are 
situated at Lincomb 1 m. below Stourport; Diglis 
1 m. below Worcester; and at Holt and Bevere 
at intermediate distances. The general dimen- 
sions’ of ‘the locks are 100 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, 
and 17 ft. 9 in. deep, with a lift of 8 ft., and a depth 
of 6 ft. 6 in. over the cills. They are built of stone 
and brickwork upon a foundation of red sandstone 
rock. The weirs, which are chiefly built across the 
bed of the river, are iecetonciat of large rubble 
stone, abutting against a foundation of piling, and 
vary in length between 300 and 400 ft. The freshes 
are easily discharged by these weirs,in consequence 
of their length, their obliquity, and the uninterrupted 
action of the under current. 

SEVERN, a river of Maryland, U. S., which runs 
into the Chesapeake opposite Kent island, and a 
little below Annapolis.—Also a river of North Amer- 
ica, which rises in Cat-lake, and runs into Hudson’s 
bay, on its SW side, at Severn-House, in N lat. 56°, 
after a course of 350 m.—Also a river of North 
America, which runs from Lake Simcoe NW into 
Lake Huron. 

SEVERNDR@OG, a small rocky island of Hin- 
dostan, on the coast of the Concan, in N lat. 17° 46’, 
joined to thé continent by a reef of rocks, which 
’ forms a safe bay for vessels on the south side. This 

lace was taken by the Mahrattas from the king of 
_ Be in the 17th cent., but about the year 1730, 

Jonajee Angria, his admiral, revolted, and estab- 

lis s pe as the enters of a gang of 
irates. It was taken by the British-in 1756.—Also 
a hill- in the Mysore, in N lat. 12° 53’, E long. 
(TT 20%. , 
_. SEVERNSTOKE, or Sroxe-vron-Srvery, a par- 
ish of Worcestershire, 3 m. from Upton., Area 3,269 
acres Pop. in 1831, 745; in.1851, 726. 
\ "SEVERD ( ; 0), a town of Naples, in the re 
; 26 m. WSW of Manfredonia. Pop. 16,640. 
0, a small town of Austrian Italy, on the 
Lauro, 8 m. NNW of Milan. Pop. 1,800. 


Pop. in 1846, 2,894.—Also a com. of thy 
—s in the cant. of sThezé, near 
UL. 


. 1,011, f 

SEVIGNY, a town of ce, in the dep. of the © 
Ardennes, cant. and 10 my, of Chatefu-Porcien. 
Pop. 800. ! 

eEVILLA-LA-NUEVA, or SevruiesA, a town of 
Spain, in the proy. and 18 m. WSW of and 
partido of Navalcarnero, in a fertile plain. Pop. 
200. It contains a ce. 

SEVILLA-DEL-ORO. See Macas. ‘ 

SEVILLE, a township of Medina co., in the stat 
of Ohio, U. 8. Pop. in 1840, 249. ' 

SEVILLE, a province in the SW of Spain, form- 
ing the western part of Andalusia, and st'!! retain- . 
ing, with the dismembered ions now con 
the provinces of Cadiz and Huelva, the title of king- 
dom, from its having been a distinct and indepe 
ent state in the —~ - re, Moors. Its form, thor 
irre r, is on the whole compact, contai th - 
Cotte ana Huelva an area of 9,500 oa 
pop. in 1800, of 750,000. The prov. as now consti-- ; 
tuted is bounded on the N by Badajoz; on the Eby } | 
Cordova; on the § by Malaga and Cadiz; and on 
the W by the ocean and the proy, of Huelva. It 
abounds with fine scenery, the surface being diver- 
sified not with lofty mountains but with beautiful 
—— and hills covered with vines and fruit-trees, 

e principal mountain-chains are the Sierra-Mo- 
rena and the Sierra-de-Ronda; but none are of 
elevation, and they consist in various 
either bare or covered with cork-trees. The chief 
rivers are the Guadalquivir, the Guadiana, and the — 
Xenil. The climate is hot; but the extremes are — 
tempered by breezes from the sea or from the moun- 
tains, so that the heat is upon the whole less intense’ 


than in the adjacent province of Granada. 


solano or hot African wind, though not so 
as in other provinces, is at times so ; ‘ 
blight the crop on the ground in a few hdurs,andto 
Wine soil deters ars a to ere ee 
e 80) ers according ) 
in some place bast pel get others a fine 
mould, Agriculture is still extremely rude, 
sreht be supplied by. te -glen Rana 
ought to be suppli e _harro 
Tio aste and pecwuaotsean Gs neir infancy in 
this country: they have not yet 7 
steam to abbreviate 
cut by the i 
texture of 





| the 


aye Ay ‘ Y 
-Seviita, the capital of the preceding 
in a fine plai * the 1. bank of the 
: . NNE of Cadiz. It is surrounded 

| of Seer reatie height and from ; = 
circuit, which is ente' 12 gates. The 

t ing no stone, the yall as built of 

, which has acquired great hardness and so- 
‘The pop.in 1823 was 81,875, of whom 2,000 
of religious orders. The interior is built in a 
measure in the Moorish style, the streets be- 


|} ing often’so narrow that a person can touch the 


houses on either side by extending his arms. Tis 
closeness of building was adopted for the sake of 
, and to prevent the rays of the sun from 
penetrating. The streets are in general badly 
paved. The Squares are neither numerous nor spa- 
cious; most of them have a fountain in the centre; 

~ but as the water is seldom cool, the inhabitants are 
in a great measure cig se from stalls for the sale 


of filtered water.. The t square is the Plaza- 
de-la-Constitucion. The suburbs are tolerably built; 
one situated on the W side of the river, called Tri- 
communicates with the city by. a bridge of 
houses of Seville generally cover a large 
being in the middle of each a court with 

y They are usually built of baked brick, 

id three stories i wth ay sr gon from 

) porch to a court, round which are marble columns, 
(these are found not only in the principal but 
\in ordinary habitations. The arches between 

c galleries or rooms above. Itis 
t the ground-floor in summer, and 
er story in winter. In the former season a 

if: veil is oyer the wholé court during 

| the heat yy, and removed at night, when the 
family collect together to receive friends under the 

- galleries or in the courts, whilst flowers are placed 
round a fountain which generally plays in the cen- 
the courts being often paved with marble. The 

which hang around the walls in symmetrical 

bubbling of the water, the fra- 


| containing 82 altars. Its gir 
‘ sie 


‘ad ma peepee . reckoned the 18 
other churches and convents, several 
slegant, but their chief attrnction. coniists in 
From the convent De-Buenavista, 
opposite side of the Guadal aie, 
yuish the mountains D> 


are ele; 
their ig 
situated on the 
the 


Morena at nearly the same distance to the NW. Of | 
edifices not ecclesiastical, the most conspicuous : 
are the alcazar or palace, the Sp eae , the. 
Artillery school, and the mint. The aleazar, a Moor- 
ish building, was extended by several 
princes in same style. Though the outside is 
mean, the inside contains several cotrts, with 
fountains, galleries, and baths; the said to 
have remained unchanged since the time of the 
Moors, has also its fountains, irae and walks 
paved with marble. ‘“ We here meet with various 
— planned and laid out at different periods ; 
e flags of some are perforated, so that showers of 
water spring from their surface on the startled pas- 
senger at the will of the gardener, <A brazen figure 
blows a trumpet, which sounds from the pressure of 
water on the atmospheric air conducted through a 
narrow tube. You are shown ‘the en of the 
lion,’ and a supper-house of Charles V., faced by a 
terrace and flanked by a magnificent enclosure of 
orange-trees ; parterres of box-wood are cut into 
every shape and form; and one ru8tic house is sur- 
rounded by a Lilliputian eanal, recalling to memory 
the tea and smoking pavilions of Holland. The 
ies irregularity of these pleasure-grounds—the 
ights of stone-steps—the covered gallery of the 
city walls, which is at every step opened by win- 
dows and balconies to the sky, and adorned with 
rock work—the bits of Arab architecture and tile 
masonry which are seen scattered about on every 
wall—the rows of orange-trees which screen the 
walks, and are trained to flat sides of building—the 
abrupt and broken benches, cased in sweet-smelling 
flowers, and the large quantity of geraniums, 
myrtles, limes, oranges, roses, pinks, lavender, rest 
and mignionette, which to in beds, 
produce an effect by th sight and odour, which, 
added to the heat of the wedther and the brilliancy 
of the sky, almost bewilders the attention and over. 
e senses of the visitor, who, half-intoxi- — 
se on the stone of the ter- — 
.| In one of the s ist 


as a deposit for the old ial correspon 
America. Here are collections of letwers 
Pizarro, and other invaders of the ne 





da at a distanee of 70 m. to the E, andthe Sierra ||) 


‘was founded by the son of Christopher Columbus. 
There is eee i Sl apt fae 80,000 vols. in the ca- 
thedral, and another in archbishop’s palace. 
Manufacture aud Trade.| The silk manufacture, 
which was once flourishing in this city, has nearly 
disappeared. The manufacturing establish- 
ment is one of tobacco and snuff for account of 
vernment, carried on in one of the pbuild- 
ngs in the city, a structure in the style of the age 
of Charles V., 200 yds. in length, and 105 yds. in 
breadth; the interior consists of no less 28 
courts, around which are arranged the differeft 
rooms for the sses. The mills, to the number, 
it is said, of 100, are all driven by horses and mules; 
asimilar*want of mechanical power exists in a can- 
non-foundry, carried on also for government account. 
The cannon-foundry is a magnificent building. Its 
entrance is decorated with a beautiful alley of planes. 
You turn from thence to a court-yard planted round 
with the e trees, to which ee roses are at- 
tached. A fountain in the middle is encircled by 
radise-trees, bearing a blue and odoriferous 
ower like our lilac, and presenting an almost im- 
penetrable bower. The furnaces, the domes, the 
clang of metal, would make this place a second 
forge of Vulcan, were the work brisk, but it lan- 
shes. The mould that receives the 4 a8 brass— 
for none are cast in iron—is made of a black argil- 
laceous clay, mixed with the hair of cattle. The 
other manufactires consist of cotton and worsted 
thread, soap, leather, and liquorice.—S. was, after 
the discovery of America, invested with the mono- 
ly of the trade between that country and Spain; 
but the difficulty of navigating the Guadalquivir 
with large vessels, led to its transfer to Cadiz. Ves- 
sels drawing more than 10 ft. water are obli; to 
load and unload 8 m. below Seville; and the largest 
vessels stop at San Lucar, at the mouth of the river. 
The following statement has been published of the 
vessels, tonnage, and crews which entered the port 
of 8, in the course of 1852: 


Vessels. 
Spanish, from Atherica, 10 = 
Ditto, from foreign parts, 36 
Ditto, coasting-trade, £081 
Ditto, smaller, “4 


Tons, 


1,775 
3,961 
43,387 
7,952 
6,077 

25 2,180 132 


2,188 = 65,290 10,392 
The classification of foreign vessels was as 
follows:—English, 57; French, 27; Dutch, 4; 
Swedish, 3; Belgian, 2; Hanoverian, 2; Russian, 1; 
Norwegian, 1; Mecklenburg, 1; total, 98. The 
( 077 tons in all—consisted of 2,595 tons 
of coal, 996 tons of timber, and 2,766 tons of other 
matters, as materials for clothing, iron, carriages, 
salt fish, and earth for the earthenware manufactory 
of Cartuja. The exports from S. to foreign 
are stated to consist of copper, lead, qui ver, 
wool, cork, liquorice, olive oil, figs, and oranges, 
Upto ta ighecicee teartela, ceoopt foc the 
f ws an -on the wi ‘or the 
Iie yer, which is the smallest of all. There 
a Cc ae ; 
----- J Spanish vessels. In foreign vessels, 
Pe he MARI fs aN EAT 


Crews. 
105 
285 

5,865 
3,667 
340 


Foreign, with cargo, 
Ditto, in ballast, 


beds, the trees’ 
shade, and it is thronged on the ates 
The Christina is near the river side, divided 


large beds defended by trellis-work, in’ 

odorife shrubs and flowers, lar, paradise, 
the middle is a raised parallelogram 
seats on each side. Four flights of steps descend 
to the smaller and intricate walks amongst the 
shrubs, and on the outside of all these are straight 
alleys into which the small ones open. This place 
of recreation is usually frequented on the days of 
great parade, when all in their holyday garb. 

roceeding from hence down the river, you reach 
the Delicias by a charming walk, having the shade _ 
of trees above, and on one side the river and view of 
Triana, with the garden of the convent of the Re- 
medios; on the oh as the oran the con- 
vent of Saint Diego, now as a tanning estab- — 
lishment, and what has been formed of a i 
garden. The adjacent country is of great fertility, 
and the markets plentifully supplied; but the low- 
ness of the ere 
vapours which engender a; and 
fevers. The lower patts of ie ten are 
flgoded by the river. The heat. of 
autumn is sometimes very oppressive, particularly 
on the occurrence of the sn a se wind 
that blows from the sandy deserts of Africa. 


History.) 8. stands on the site of the Hig; of the Romans, 
the birthp 


of Spain, and continued in their possession above fi 

being the seat first of a regal, afterwards of an aristocratical 

government. It was taken from them by the Christians in 1247, 

after one of the most obstinate sieges mentioned in 

tory. In 1729 a treaty was concluded here between Eng- 

land, France, and Holland. In 1755 the ett the shock of 

the dreadful earthquake of Lisbon, its having sustamed 

considerable injury. In the autumn of 1800, it was visited 

the pestilential fever which caused such mortality at iy 
Imputed that between 12th August and Ist 

that year, Seville lost nearly a fourth of its in! 

the sufferers were gitanos or 

Triana. On the invasion of 


malignant 


evacuation of 


SEVINFUORI, a canton of Corsica, in 
of the arrond. of Ajaccio. Pop. 2,314... 
La Piana. ie 

SEVO. See Dorrrves. 

SEVRE-NANTAISE, a 





ground exposes it to inundations, and to} 


ton, : Thouet, ps number 
of inferior streams, Its. is intersected from 
| NE to SW by a chain of hills, a branch of the . 
| Cevennes, covered with wood. In the SW it is 
Ee + but in the rest of the dep. the soil is fertile, |) 
} and climate favourable. ture is back- A 
of | Yard; wheat, barley, rye, san -wheat, ane 
maize are grown ; grow particular] 
the neighbourhood of Niort; flax and her has 
‘raised; tobacco is partially cultivated; chestnuts 
abound in different situations; and almonds ripen: 


in the warmer exposures. The tracts of 
‘are considerable, the climate being more hunt that? 
in the interior of France, and the forests are esti- 
mated to cover 90,000 acres. The in the 
high grounds afford iron, antimony, sal ; here 
bank of the Seine, which is here crossed by a fine | are also quarries of marble and some | mines, 
stone bridge. Pop. in 1846, 4,963, It the | The manufactures are on a small scale, consisting of 
the park of St. Cloud,-and occupies the ey: saltpetre, leather, woollens, cotton, paper, 
narrow valley which separates the hills dy, wine, and ey ost This department suf- ~ 
_ Its principal street, | fered severely in the Vendean war. It is divided 
Versailles , is re- | into the four arrondissements of Niort, Bressuire, 
is generally well-built, | Parthenay, and Melle, which are subdivided into 31 
que villas. It has | cantons, and 315 communes. y 
‘of the 13th cent., | SEVRIEHISSAR, a town of Turkey in Asia, in sn 
f manufactoy, | Anatolia, in the sanj. of Sagla, 24m. SW of Smyrna, ; 
Europe, and containing a | ina valley, about 6 m. from the Mediterranean. It 
of foreign porcelain, and of materials | contains a large number of Greeks,—Also a town 
¢. French porcelain was first made | in the sanj. of Sultan Ogli, 78 m. ESE of Eski- 
St. Clond, but perfected at S. The discovery of | shehr, on the Ala-dagh-su. , 
necessary earth near Lim —the improve- SEW, a river of Hindostan. in the prov. of Gund- 
lent—led to the establishment of | wanah, which joins the Mahanuddi, 10 m. NE of 
lain manufacture at 8., which has | Lohari. , 
the highest rank among nations in | SEWAD, or Swat, a district of Afghanistan, in 
of the arts. The progress of the | the prov. of Cabul, in part bounded by the river 
: was marked by | Indus. _It consists of mountains covered with snow, 
encing from 1700, about | and fertile valleys, producing fruits, - 
ure assumed a national | grapes. It is about 70 m. in leygth, by 40 m. in — 
readth ; and is principally inhabited by Yusufzis, _ 
SEWALIC, or Sewatr® Hirts, a range of moun- 
tains in Hindostan, which di¥ide the proy. of Delhi 
from Serinagur, and form the transition from the 
i plains to the mountains. Their elevation is trifling 
te contained no porcelain clay | when compared to their northern neighbours the 
ing to the want of ‘plasticity and | Himalayas, along the whole southern ge of which 
his artificial paste great difficulties | this lower range is oe. They rise with 
in the several stages of its manu- | moderate Piney. unequal slope from the plains, to 
ithet tender applied to this porcelain | an elevation varying from a few hemi to an 
to express two qualities by which | or four thousand ft., and are skirted, on their S s 
3 in: first, | by a band of forest about 10 m. in breadth, al - 
lower than | ing in valuable timber, and inhabited by elephants. 
and | Mr. Strachy says that the fac> of these hills 
is turned towards the plains, while on the N they. _ 
ager a long — declivity, forming with the | 
‘oot of the next line of mi th dele the 
kaolin of from, 8 203) eae Their geological 
mation game vig sNtgmeah Veto aie 
































France, ‘dep. of the Seine-et-Oise and arrond. 

of Vi The it. comprises 8 coms. Pop. 
stoge pand ‘in 1846, 16,667. The town is 5m. 
ENE Versailles, and 6 m. WSW of Paris, on the 
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ilway. Pop. in ren Leen ‘ 
SEXAU, a villa; grand-duchy of 
in the circle bail. 


f tho Tyzol, in the cifdle of | Marri 


. 18 m. ESE of Prunecken, near the 
source of the Drave. It is noted for its mineral 
waters. Mill-stone is found in the vicinity. 

SEYAS. See Cixs. 

SEYCHELLES, or Sxcnenres, a large group. 
islands in the Indian ocean, lying to the N and 
Madagascar, between the parallels of 3° 40’, and 5° 
35°S. They are upwards of 30 in number; but 
many of them are mere rocks. They rest upon a 
bank of sand and coral; and are mi of litie 
formation. The island is Mahé, with 
an area estimated at 30,000 acres. The next in size, 
Praslin, ha aaren of only 8,000. Silhouette has 
an area of 5,700; La-Degue of 2,000; and Curreim 
of 1,000. All the rest are much smaller. Their 
surface is rugged; and the only spots of cultivation 
occur in the deeper valleys. Rice and maize are 
grown, also cotton, coffee, tobacco, sugar, and 
mandioc. The most remarkable uction is the 
species of palm known as the i rum 
or double sea cocoa-nut, Many centuries before 
the place of its growth was known, portions of this 
nut been frequently carried by the oceanic cur- 
rents to the Maldive islands and the Malabar coast; 
and absurd fables were current perso its origin 
and virtues. Itattains a height of 80 or 90 ft.; and 
is surmounted by a beautiful crown of winged and 

ted leaves. The diam. of the stem varies from 


2 to 15 inches; and the whole is: so flexible that | i 
the tops of those trees which stand in each other's’ 
each other ina_ 


vicinity, strike against and chafo 
strong breeze. Th aera ees They 
nies my 


are of large f 

with a breadth of 10.and 12; and in some few cas 
to 30 ft. in length, incl etiole, which is o 
sufficient strength to support the weight of a man. 
The fruit is generally double, sometimes triple, and 
even quadruple; and with its enclosing drupe, 
attains a length of 13 inches, with a cireumf, of 3 
ft.; and sometimes weighs from 40 to 50 tb. The 
immature fruit, the colonists 118 


of 
of |- 


length of 20ft., | 


water, and 


India ph [iclicine’ "The wood ie 


. co., | for 
tne Okie 


sshd to form good water 
es for fencing, 
; and when platted 
¢ hick ‘the lnlice of tho Baa 
existenc@of 


ced 


: e large supplies of ‘ 
| the S. has been pene. of 
pepe nat fe a were whan; in 1850, 
to 6,682.—The 8. were first 
French nayal officer, M. Picault, in 1743; in _ 
were taken possession as | the British ; 
beh formally ed, with the — 


“Prassia, in the prov. of Sax- {| 
ors NEot 


a 

eee of Merseburg, and circle 
or midst of a forest. Pop. 1,100. 
It has mam ies of linen, and carries on an 
active trade in wool, = 


producing spontaneously fruit, yams, palms, &e, it 
abundance. — per ee 
township of New Haven co., in 
the state of Connecticut, U. §., i 
Nangatuck river, and intersected by Nangatuck 
railway, 35 m. SW by Sof Hartford. “Pop. 1,677. 
SEYMOUSE, a river of France, which has its 
source in the dep, of the Vosges, in the cant. of 
Xertigny, 7 m. WSW of Plom 3 runs SSW; 
enters the dep. of the Haute-Saone; passes St. 
Loup; and after a course of about 15 m., joins 
Lantern on the r, bank, near Conflans. 
SEYNE, a canton, coumne, and town of Fr: 
in the dep. of the Basses-Alps and arrond. of 
The cant. comprises 8 cor Pop. in 1831, 
. The town is 21 m. NNE of D 
‘the Blanche, at the foot 


the N by a citadel, which bears the 


| date of 1698. It has two churches, a communal 


college, an lime and tile kilns, and a 
factory. See. Seine : iid 
patie ee 

of the same name, e gov. 

NW of Grodno, on the Beynecs 


easily cut with rue sod ie ‘then affords a sweet | pala’ 


and melting ent, of an: ae 
y and is no 


a 





SEYREE, a river of Hindostan, in the prov. of 
Gujerat, which runs SW, and after a course of 75 
m, joins the Vatrok. me 

SEYSAMMAH, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Ajmir, 27m, SSE of Kota, 

SEYSSEL, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Ain, and arrond. of Bel- 
ley. The cant. comprises 5 com. Pop. in 1831, 
5,842; in 1846, 6,070. Ther town is 17m. NNE of 
Belley, on the RhOne, by which it is divided into 
two parts, connected by a substantial bridge, and 
opposite a Sardinian town of the same name. Pop. 
in 1841, 1,836. It has building-docks, and exten- 
sive saw-mills, and carries on an active trade in salt, 
asphalte, from the adjacent mines of Pyremont, 
fine white stone, and wine. The latter is consi- 
dered the best in the dep. This town is of t 
antiquity, and is said to dectes its name from Sexti- 
lius, a Roman general. It has‘the-remains of a cas- 
tle. The king of Sardinia became possessor of 8. 
in 1760, by the treaty of Turin, and it was erected 
into a marquisate by Duke Emmanuel-Philibert, in 
favour of Emmanuel-de-Seyssel, marquis of Aix in 


voy. 

SEYSSUEL-CHASSE, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Isere, cant. and 3 m. NW of Vienne, 
on the 1. bank of the Rhone. Pop. 1,449. It affords 
excellent wine. > 

SEZANNE, a canton, commune, and ‘town of 
France, in the dep. of the Marne, and arrond. of 
Epernay. The cant. comprises 27 com. Pop. in 
1831, 12,522; in 1846, 13,529. The townis 26 m. 
SSW of Epernay, on the Auges. Pop. in 1846, 
4,569. It is small, but prettily situated, and well- 
built. It has numerous tanneries, brick, tile, and 
lime-kilns, and carries on an active trade in wine, 
grain, and wood. Freestone is quarried in the en- 
virons. This town was formerly large and well- 
fortified, and sustained several sieges. It was taken 

assault by the English, under Charles VII., was 
; ost entirely destroyed by Thibaud IV., count 
of Champagne, and was totally demolished as the 
- Protestants under Charles IX. It had scarcely re- 
' covered from the latter disaster when a great con- 

ration reduced it to ashes. 

- SEZANNE. See Cesanna. 
- SEZEMITZ, a town of Austria, in Bohemia, in 
the circle and 9 m. NNE of Chrudim, on the Laucna, 
near the 1. bank of the Elbe. Pop. 1,532. 

SEZULFE, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Tras-os-Montes, comarca and 86 m. N of Torro-de- 
Moncorvo, near the r. bank of the Lobos, an affluent 
of the Tua. 

SEZZA, a town of the Papal states, in the deleg. 
_ and 20 m. SW of Frosinone, and 45 m. SE of Rome, 
pri og ety near the Pontine marshes. Pop. 6,000. 

fh hn it. In the vi are the remains of a 

J to Saturn. Figs and aloes are the chief pro- 
surrounding district, which is ill- 


ee 


of th 
or 
for its wine. 
town 


iy insalubrious. This local- | 40 
ia of th Romans, was formerly 


N lat. 84° 44’, and E long. 10° 40% It is reputed 
the prettiest town in the kingdom, and is the on! 
one of which the streets are paved. It is well- 
built, and enclosed by a lofty wall. Pop. 6,000. _ It 
has manufactories of fine linen fabrics, and of ba-» 
rilla, Boats for the coasting-trade are also built 
here. Its trade consists chiefly in oil, sponges — 
from the adjacent islands of Kerkem, barilla and 
wool, the latter said to rival that of Spain in 
uality. Large vessels find good anchorage at the 
sance of 3 m, from the coast, a nearer approach 
being prevented by sand banks. In the environs of 
the town are numerous dwellings belonging to the 
wealthy merchants. The surrounding district pro- 
duces tastay, maize, figs, raisins, pistachios, melons 
reputed the best in Barbary, and cucumbers which 
are locally named sfakous, and give their name to 
the town. Rain falls here in winteronly. The heat 
of summer which would otherwise be excessive, is 
tempered by a breeze which sets in at 9 in the morn- 
ing, and lasts till the afternoon. The wells are 
brackish, and the only supply of water is obtained 
by means of cisterns. At the distance of 15 m. to 
the NE of 8. are the ruins of Usilla, amongst which 
are the remains of a large square edifice sustained 
on 24 fine columns of blue and white veined-marble. 

a ae a headland of Sardinia, on 
the E coast, in the div. of liari, district and 8 
m. SE of Bari, in N lat. 39° 49%, and Hlong. 9° 44° 
80". It is defended by a tower. ‘ 

SGRAVENWEZEL, a department and commune 
$ Belgium, in the proy. and arrond. of Antwerp, 

‘op. 736. 

SHA BAMOUSHWAN, a lake of Lower Canada, 
240 m. NW of Quebec. It discharges itself on the 
E into the Piekouagamis. 

SHABATZ, See Scuaparz. " 

SHABBINGTON, a parish of Buckinghamshire, 
12 m. WSW of Aylesbury. Area 2,188 acres. Pop. 
in 1841, 366; in 1851, 397. 

SHABRAN, a village of Shirvan, in Persia, 40 m. 
NE of Shamaki. 

SHABUR. See Snarvr. 

SHABUR, a town of Lower Egypt, in the Ba- 
hireh, on the W or Rosetta branch of the Nile, 48 
m. SE of Alexandria. It is supposed to occupy the 
site of the ancient A is. 

SHACKERSTONE, a parish of Leicestershire, 34 
m. NW -of Market - Bosworth. Area 2,653 acres. 
Pop. in 1841, 524; in 1851, 464, 

HHACKLEFORD, a village of King and Queen 
county, Virginia, U. 8.; 68 m. E of Richmond. 

SHADADPUR, a town of Sind, 24 m. NW of 
Larkhana, in N lat. 27° 46’, 

SHADE-FURNACE, a eg of Somerset co., 
in Pennsylvania, U. 8., 107 m. W of Harrisburg. 

SHADE -MOUNTAIN, a mountain-ridge of 
Pennsylvania, U. §., extending from the Allegha- 
£0. into M co., a distance of 


EWEL Lay 8 village of Albemarle co., in 
‘ “m. NW of Richmond. 
FORTH, a townshi of the co. of Durham, 


cee acres. Pop, 1 
™ . 
Area 1,86 


ish of m, 

369 acres. Pop. in 1851, 214, 

a parish of Kent, 4m. Sra of 
sy 





ts are irregular, nar SHAHEY, - See 
evated site 8. com- SHAHISABI, a 
scenery in the vici- | ders of | POR 
same circumstance it | _ 
onvenience from want of water. the msi 


wg i ey It is ¢ 
on its we . m.— 
to pasliament. ‘Phe Malwah, 





Sih ty 

in 1851, L946. iy eRe ie 
of Essex, on the 
“essa ege 2,455 


: in 1851, '816.—Also a 
Ym BASE of Guildford, Area 
be 906; in 1851, 1,175. 


fetal et 
ani 
oft this a is considerable tyr AN 
SH ANG-HEEN, a district. 
China, ibe prov. of Keang-su and div 
an-fu.—Also a district ani 
en-si and div. of Shan-chu, | inN. 
E long. 110° 1’. 
\N-YIN-HEEN, a district and 
in the prov. of Che-keang and div. 
fu.—Also a district and town in the 
ti mo div. of basco) fe N : 
112° . 


acres. Pop. in 1831, 213; vinta, 181 


v. is 12m. 8 of Foyn Pop. in 1851, 77 
SHANBALLYMO in the 
it, lage the p 


eroan, co. Cork, 8} m. 


831, 415; in 1851, 392. 
swat Rm : 





comte 


Micra N 
‘A new town |- 


sabciendt sore 
‘now ocenpies the of | NW of 


ols, cotton Alda, and tombs ; 
renee ine backwards 
milies, "and all that 
"Thetr chief care is to re- 
one effects, the bodies of their 
vhich are commonly interred on 
near their houses. A pretty little 
ch forms one of the ornaments ofthe 
‘The -climate of 8. sometimes proves 

ut the period when the monsoon changes 

NE. a summer and earl oman 
y wet, and chetilonsity the 

A ‘cpomaat country is under water. 
se ae bs and many of its tribu- 
the water is forced 
merous eas which intersect the 
aie ke turn completely deluge 
p. of about 120,000, Its 

sist of flowered silks, ivo. 

_ It imports flour, pale rhubarb, 
( exports tea, camphor, and porce- 
ituation renders it the emporium of 
of sounity. ‘Its export of tea between 
1853 was 33,107,973 ths. 
of green ; making in 
tbs. It commands the entrance of 
: Bram af its junction with 


of wealth. 


the prov. of Honan and 


33° 19° 20”, EB long. ee B07. ae 


SHANG-YAOU-HEEN, 
py oe in the prov. of Keang-#e : 


at N lat. 35°20, ‘and . 
-fu, in ° 
ar Sees oa 


~ rov. of Ché-keang, and | 
lat. 29° 59° 14” (EEN. « 
™ SHANG- G-YUEN-HEEN, a, di 
China, in the prov. of Fea, 


ning-fu or Nan-king. 





Sening from it the river seems 
np to the magnitude of the lake’s 


“it possesses an 


volume for the 


le 


ads be 
‘ on, po i 
are low, and so exceed- 
ig rushes that the hulls of 
concealed from view. Imme- 
he river is smooth, majestic, 
vel cliffs; but, a mile or 
into a Tittle a 
Soon after passing thi 
the See to flow in ae. 
and even current; but 
pet a mile of 
a series of fluviatile lakes, 
; ioc dpa 
ani 


shruel, the eh es aaa + 
and the ae bt pies be 


and are nar on cla 


h | and Tarbert-rock. “ This 


great dirt fulfilled. - cour 
waters it receives is flat, its pp slu 
soil upon its banks either nie ft 


or extensive Hs pensing 39 

of pocorn tt ny rd 
on its banks, it ro ba be cman 
condition of 

surface. seal the 

the sea is of e: 





ear The yep one 
000. In the vicinity are the 
founder of the Ha dynasty, and a 
mple. The chief fame of the\place 

n the number of literary men which it 
“and its eminence as a place of 


,a district and town of China, in the 


ae and div. of Shaou-wu-fa. 
AOU -FU, a division and town of China, 
Fo-keen. The div. comprises 4 dis- 


-in N lat. 27°21’ 36", E long. 
: ~ in the otcte af New Woe 


oR 
G-HEEN, a district and town of | Albany.—Also a village of Me 
prov. of Hu-nan and div. of Paou- | m.NE of Columbus. 


irish and village of Westmoreland, 12 

f K intersected by the Lancaster and 
1 . Area 27,770 acres. Pop. in 1841, 

9. The surface of the p. is felly 
‘The vy. consists of one’ long 

On the fells, 34 m. SE of the 


1 island and parish in Orkney, 
point, and 8} 1. § of the island 
‘ly 5 m. from E to W, and 

. On the shores, and over 
nd, the surface is low; 

rises, and be- 





‘aiets 
mland. J 
smack eer in the 
ich, co.-palatine of Lan- 


é le. 
a central co. of pip ie U.S.) 


‘is watered fe Wolf 
ND, a small i ie N. 
in N lat. 59°. 
" fg New 
by W of - 4088. 
‘KM Sete in th 
@ ran, e 
extending from the Dela- 
604, aud rising to an 


in eae m. NE by N 
bank of the Roden. Area 
A Swe pe in 1851, 973. 
7 China, 20 m. E of 
r, in the embouchure of the 
N lat. 31° 25’, E dong, 122° 14’, 
ft. above’ sea-level. 


annually for the 

ing poe Bosal dl va welt 
road leads from this pecker 
codiac river. The harbor i6 


id 
vane of the pei, ner NT 
of the 
MEE ‘a small river in the extreme 


aa It commences at the Spittal 

the confluence of a small stream Se ia: 

with the united waters of the ity 

It runs 8 m. SE, and 9 m. Sto F 

unites with the niles to Gyn the om 
SHEELIN 

meath, 


ire, 8 m. § of | I 


. in 1851, 207. 

townot achistan, in 

pote 
e wl 

8 12 m. Beery Bey along 

from the N ex- 

adth of from 8 to 


Spans eee 


Bee Aes ant 


the lake, and Howing SE s 
ueous sheet of Lough! 
"SH ‘N, a parish in the co. 
py 


of Leek, on the river Dove. 

3 ePHALL 366; in 1851, z 

2 ere 7 pee belggeeiey 
m. venage. 
SHEEP. 


| mum cartes tt next 
mean bread: mm, 
SHEEP-HEAD ‘ 





|, and Miletown, and of late 

‘Bluetown, previous 

Hoe faeteoyed In orang tho Sanka 

tro. 0 ie 

a pale but handsome place, having 

best houses in’§., and being the most 

built. Miletown is the t of the 

consisting chiefly of one long — 

8. in 1841 was 7,983; in 1851, 8,549. 

of the town is mainly connected with “= 3 
and large government esta 

: views from the cliffs in the 

leading to Minster, are considered to 

finest in pagans; and the place 

favourite resort for sea-bathing. Pas- 

oats come and go with every tide, and steam- 

im gular communication with Lon- 

the summer season.—The dockyard, 
slate years been extended and improv 

2 of upwards of £3,000,000, is the chief 

ion at 8. It is built upon mud-land 

the sea, at the NW point of the isle, 

nee of the Medway and the West 

oe 2 cape Its area is 2 ag ‘ 

p : it is surroun ya 

igantel with stone, about 24 ft. high. 


ed since 1815, and contains three 
hich is on a scale of itude to 


in 1831, 91,692; in 1851, 185,31 
prineipaly'on an eminence, 

ey between the two ext | of & 
theatre open only to the NE. The 


the scowls eloot of the hi 


The town i 
ce in its appearance; 

eae = merchants i 

ears, however. shops 

ve been much im r 

fices have been erected. 
to 8 about 14 m., and from E to W 
western i fine 





ng officer in the 

ef In ait he a 
tter watching, i 
t ; but the duty of aisle: 
n the town and parish, still rested. 
ty magistrates, courts being held in 
ery Tuesday and Friday for that 
‘of in and magistrates 
lusive Jarledintion, has recently 
rporation revenue is about 


ett >. 


ot of electors registered in 1837, was 
8, 4,995.—In the vicinity of the town 
ol, an elegant ic edifice, 


body of proprietors ; and the , 


ry school, a on edifice, still 
jhed on similar “principles, 
establishments of 8. are a 
mechanics’ institution, and a 
society. Amongst the 

of Sheffield are the infirmary, 

d the Shrewsbury hospital.—From 
‘8. was celebrated for the manu- 
of ee ey 

or whittle, a kind of knife anciently 
orders, who were not entitled to 

: ads were also a staple arti- 


district, especially iron, coal, and 
led to Pg inal petablishient : 
staple manufactures ; but the native iron 
small importance, as, whether from it 
the ore itself, or from defective smelting, 
not found to form steel of such qualities as tha 
duced from iron of forei Ser ee The cos 
which the district akunta which is fo 
beneath the town itself, is of great 
manufactories here, and the excellent wati 
is also still extensivel in | 
immense machines for forging and slitting 
steel, ee and polishing. eee 
SHEFFIELD, a township of Caled 
the state of Vermont, U. §., 45 m. NE 
lier. It has an elevated surface, and 
the head branches of Passumsic river, 
the Connecticut and of Barton river, Poy 
821; in 1850, 797. The village is on a 
Passumsic river.—Also a township of B 
in the state of Massachusetts, 119 m. 
Boston. The surface is. generally level, 
soil chiefly sandy loam or fertile alluyi tf 
drained by Housatonic river and its affluent K 
t river, and intersected by Housatonic 
‘op. in 1840, 2,322; in 1 2,769. 
consists of one long street, and is enclosed 
hills.—Also a township of Warren 
of Pennsylvania, 148 m. NW of | 
by Teonista creek and its 1 
sected by the Sunbury and — 
in 1840, 116.—Also a township 
in the state of Ohio, 137 m. 


E 
bounded on the N by Lake Erie, and 


Black river. Pop. 521.—Also a 
tabula co., in the same state. Pop. ( 
SHEFFIELD, a township in the 


trict of U; Canada, between 
Kaladar oat the N, and Camden 


1842, 1,334. 
BHEFFIN, « parish 
of Freshford, Area 2 


596. 





WSW of 
Chee at oe Khaitan a 
village ‘of naan, 2 


town of Persia, in the eastern 
tan, 150 m. NE of 

’ Sieeny. a@ range oO mountains in 
the u ee park of the valley 
from the head "the valley of the Bat 
aneivel summit, situated 34 m. SW of 
= Wek AN, above en, fk: of 1,796 Ae 
: ams o! in e 

20 m. SE of ii 
{ “ABU-ENNUR, a village oi Upper Beyit 


SHETK-AMMER, a village of Upper Egypt, on 
thes m, ane Te. ms 
a age it, 
Dank of the Nile Nile, 16 m. m SSH Gin 34 
HED IN, a village t. 
Nile 3m. N of Tatta. ips 
KH- -ADI, a rilsge of Kurdistan, 25 m. N 
EE ‘Mosul, the chief seat of the Yezidi wor- 
‘ip. It stands on the top of a cliff, in a pictur- 
alley, 1 watered by an affluent of the Khazir 


ORE, a town of Hindostan, in the proy. 
in Pee lat. 25° 8’. 
a village of Hamilton co., in the 
ma §., 31 m. N of Indianapolis, and 
e Peru 04 Indianapolis railroad 
B and fort of. ‘Afghanistan, 
ere in T 34° 6’, at an alt. of 7,473 
reat 
I-WAN, a village of the Chinese is- 
One, ‘which appears to have been 
¢ Bore, Its port is small and nearly 


age of the Biled-el-Jerid, bor- 
| leagues WSW of Gafsa, the 


KO. AD, “a town of Hindostan, in the 
district of Etaweh, 35 m. SE of A 

6. ate as formerly fortified, and a 

uence. The vicinity 

20, ofa and in cotton, a con- 


Memphis and Nash 

14, 721; in 1850, 31, 157. 

sy. Soar NE part 
tu com: an area 
hope ot hoe 

0 s for’ 

and Frankfort and Lexi ( 

ways. Its surface is und 

ductive. Pop. in a 0, 17 os 

capital is Shelb 

of the state of hio, com: 


m., drained by Miami river me! 


intersected b Be Bellefontaine 
m and Michigan 

It has a diversified - and 
Pop. in 1840, 12,154; in 1850, 
is Sidney.— a central cow 
diana, comprising an 
the E branch of 
Little Blue rivers, and Flat ] 

d fine ) 


Thay on ‘the NE const! of is level and 
between Oxfordness and | 





eit ith OS 


m. § by E of Nashville, 

k. Pop. in 1840, 800. 

vy tate the state of Ken- 

. iar on Brashear’s 
835.—. of Shel- 
Indiana, 26 m. SE of India- 


ceewoetea by the ithe and 
Pop. in 1840, 250.—Also a 
the state of of Missouri, on the 


0; in 1850, 301.—Also a vil- 
the state of Texas, on the 8 
jill eg river, in a fertile 


part of its course it forms reek 
SHELL ISLAND, a small island near 

of Carolina, U. 8., in Piralioe sound, in Nl 
SHELL KEY, an islet in the gulf of M 

lat. 29° 48’, W long. 89° 1 ah 

SHELLOW-BO 

8 ELSLEY-BEAUCHAMP, a 


cestershire, 8} m. SW of nf 
acres. “Pop. in 1831, 553; in 


| comprises the hamlet ‘of Shelsley- 


of Stourport. Pop. in a 282; in 1 
SHELSLEY- ALSH, sh and 

Worcestershire, 9 m. sw of 

bank of the Teme. 
SHELSWELL, a parish in O 

by E of Bicester. Area 809 acres. 
SHELTER-ISLAND, 


Riverhead, and 100 m. EB of y 
long, and 4 m, broad; and is united ‘ins Ghee 
Hog-Neck island, constituting with it 
in 1841, 379. 
HELTON, a parish in Bedfort 
by N of Kimbolton. Area 1,080 scree ‘ 
1831, 182; in 1851, 124,—Also a f 


Ke 
Etruria a i 
Pop. in 1801, 487; in 1831, Hite ges 


The chure A 1834 at a ¢ 

£10,000, is a lar, ” ie a ot 1e @a 

ot coms bah with a towor 1 130 ft. in heigh 
Wesleyan 





commerce. \i 
TEVAS-OREEK, a river of New York, 
Otsego co., which joins the Susquehanna, 

' course of 25 m. 

FIELD, a parish in Essex, 1 m. N.by E of 

in the line of the Eastern Counties rail- 
ston acres. Pop. in 1851, 938. 

[NGTON, a parish in Gloucestershire, 64 

. Area 1,340 acres, Pop. 437. 

in Hertfordshire, 5 m. NW 

_ Area ‘4,056 acres. Pop. in 
+ 1,297.—Also a parish in Bucks, 
ry - Stratford. 290 acres. 


-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
of mt ead er. ie stage 
5 a oO} Tr t, on ther. 
file, 2 m. N of Achmim. 
a province of ‘China, bounded on the 


on the S by -wen; and on 
Its area has been estimated at 

$ pop. in 1825 at 10,207,256. Its 
‘inon -ling range in- 
_ The Wei-ho or Hoei-ho, the 
w river, traverses it 
mines sing iron, copper, 


I ,3 m.S 
a branch of the 


arish in 
watered by a_ bran 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 2,043, 


y in the p. of M 


r, 2} m. SW of Market- | 


' in 1851, 185. 
tc thesia ob etal 


derable 
knit stockings, were foi 
declined. An extensive ¢ 
The county-bridewell 
town in 1851, 3,885. | 

SHEPTON-MONTAG 
shire, 24 m. S$ of Bruton. 
™ SHERBORN, iy Pa) 

or 
9 . 

land co., in the state of 
Montpellier. In its § 
summit of the Green Mo 
of 3,924 ft. above sea-level. — 
1850, 578.—Also a towns 
the of i 





90 m. | by E of Steyning, by a brane 


“Pop. in 1862, 2,998. Tt hes Area 191 acres, Pop. in 1831, 845 
ms, woollens, paper, and sev- ie Tee ew in Norf 


lso a town of U Ca- Oarth 
han phe Wot Be alo. cine. nt ae 


«Sowa in the Sad of Pittington, | lat. 36° 35’, gen 
Durham, inter- | the city pe den gay 
ich of Fd Pee railway. Area | Juba gave ene of one complim: 
1, 337; in 1851, 2,363.—Also Augustus. e port is nearly of a siren fo 
: of ble ahs Ww m. NE of | 200 yds. in diam.; but is now filled [ 
. in 1831, 536; as 1780, when Dr. Shaw visited this 
oe as pel nu the I. partly | in reputation for the manufacture of ner 
F of Leeds, in Ti the nen 3 and such iron tools as are 
drailway. It includes te hbourhood 
; Huddleston and Lumby, ERSTON-MAGNA, a parish in ‘its, 
P Atprfon Micklefield, Sonth SW of Malmesbury. Area 4,280 acres. Po) 
S. Area 11,896 acres. SHERSTON-PARVA, a parish in | 
1, 8,754. The town is | W by S of Malmesbury, ‘watered by a bi 
Flax and teasel are exten-| Avon. Area 950.acres. 
.eig SHERWELL, 2 
of Fleming co., | Barnstaple, watered 
m. E of Frank- | 4,762 acres. Pop. in 7831, 688 
penent 100. SHERWOOD, a townshi 
in co, Cavan. | state of Michigan, U. Fm 1m. 
drained by St. Joseph’s river. 
| in 1850, 686. ; 
SHESHEQUIN, a sor hi 
| the state of f Pema vania, UL 
burg, drained by several 
hanna. It is hilly, or 
1840, 1,010; in 1 
SHETLAND, or gt 
lands, islets, and rocks, nt tuated in C 
erly land in Scotland, and piconets 
ocean, NNE of the Mainland 
Hants, | isles. They are pommca yas 
ney, and lie, in ss 
| ir nearest coast, leagues | v 
leagues N of Buch 





g-tides of the sea. Yell, 
‘from 2 to 4m. NB of |: 


a cordon) of dangerous islets, %3 
3m. E of Mainland. meet a 
fertility, 


ely lively island, of considerable fe 
ting in summer a pleasant a) ce As 
ick, lies on the *E of Mainland, 
its middle. Papa-Stour, a pleasant 
‘a large comparative extent of 
lies about 2 m. from the most westerly }. 
. The two islands of East and 
form “two belts of land extending N 
separated from each others by a narrow 
1 only by boats; they lie off 
and are separated from it 
4m. to 2 m. broad; and they 
ch other by a wooden-bridge 
channel which divides them. 
and some other islets, lie in the 
“or Fowla, the dltima Thule of the 
most precipitous hill-ground in the 
tute of any harbour for shipping, F 
only one landing-place for boats, is. 


ae a 
shies 


H 
z 
i 


a 
i 
2 
Fie 


paite 'wention of their relative 
¢ rocky and unequal, and the 
them, bleak and mossy. 

m the mass of rocks w 

n into islets and skerries, 
‘sublime description has been 





dunnish-white, -brown or 
are hardy, active, and mischieve 


meénted the evils occasioned by the nat 
or oats, for half-a-cen lation of drifted sand, §., like Orkney, 
g a single year’s re forest, grove, nor coppice ; and, in re 


erent kind of crop. infe- | shrubbery, is barer than the naked adis 
8, less fertile in soil, are al- | We learn from Dr. Edmonston that, in’ 
gardens, sycamores and other trees, plan 
bly a century ago, are 40 or 50 ft. 
girth of upwards of 6 ft., a yard fr 
. ‘The Shetland plough | thot there are a few natural 
a double-feathered sock; it | willow, and mountain-ashy 
y a-breast, the driver | the peat-mosses of trees having form 
walking cd dant; that no riment at plant 
. The common Scotch | fairly made; and that there appears n 
favour with such farmers as |in either soil or climate to coum 
opinion unfavourable to the country’s 


ii ae 


as farmers, and, for nearly the 
as members of the sovial 





, tailor, carpenter, and 
craftsman ; ae was ney 
extent as in the Hebrides; me 
, is now almost or altogether re- 
ait manufactory at Lerwick, 
} years to acquire some 
écome defunct. The making of | Orxwry and 
5 ys recently introduced, and may pro- | i 

24 ) ceed.” The knitting of stockings, woollen- 
_ gloves, and kindred fabrics from the wool of the 8. 
‘ ep, is the most extensive manufacture, and em- 
ploys, lange number of females. The hosiery has 
r ‘ten high repute for the softness and beauty 
of its texture; and, though partially jostled aside 
by pepaaious and despotic movements of fashion, 
it olds a prominent place in the market. 
fs vary in price from 1s. to 10s. a-pair, and, 
in occasional extraordi instances; bring so high 
a price'as 40s.; and the gloves usually vary between 
the same ordinary prices as the stockings, and occa- 
sionally sell for 15s. . The commerce consists in the 
' exchange of fish, hosiery, and country produce for 
nearly all the miscellaneous articles of manufacture 
and colonial ce. Nearly the whole of it is con- 
» ducted with . Though Orkney and the north- 

ern ¢ontinental counties lie comparatively near, sur- Seth the 

prisingly little intercourse with them exists. . | government, and peopled the country 
i I . of S. in 1793 was | who had a steady attachment to the interests 


. pop: of 
20,186; in 1821, 26,145; in 1831, 29,392; in 1851, > in consequence of its ly 
31,078, The Shetlanders display various peculiar- peer te cis of the cated Py card 
ities which either mark their Scandinavian origin or | mini ion of a grand foude 
dis: h them from their Celtic and Saxon fellow- | the king he Norway. The co’ 
subjects, They are low in stature, small-featured, | fr2sres of looasly-plled tones, Reshaine othe 
ow symmetrically formed, light, nimble, and | kingr still abound, and possess nearly as high 
fair-haired. They possess much hardi- | angiquary as any class of ancient in Europe. 
d and power of physical endurance; and they SHETLAND (Sourn). See 
are aggregately versatile and lively, fitful and fond | Lanp. on Hl 
of alternate excitement and repose. They intermix| SHETTLESTON, a large village in the 
| the English with Norse terms and idioms, | of Glasgow, co. of Lanark. It is situated al 
oes a smooth and expressively modu- | m, E of Glasgow, of which it may be cons! 
denuneiation, far different from the phlegmatism | suburb. The inhabitants are principally ha 
eerie fe of the palling — dialect, | weavers, colliers, and agricultural aboure: 
ie a) 


* 


a 
‘e 


, in some respects, to ects of both | in 1841, 7,209; in 1851, 6,564. 
: and the Irish, but mellower and al-| SHETUCKET, a river of Cor 
pensive in its tones. The lower orders wear | which flows 8 and SSE, and joins 
y wooden clogs; when pee for the sea,|} Norwich, to form the Thames. _ 
‘them have a worsted -dress of many} SHEVAGUNGA, a town of Hindo 
and like the common Scottish night- ic, and di of 
urtout of tanned sheep-skin, which covers 
and descends from below their chin to 
‘and capacious neat-skin boots which 
The ‘vices of the islanders 
draw the attentill. of a stranger are 
: r flattery, their exorbi- | fi 
of : their 





1 


| the Pool of London 


_. The two townships 


‘B78 


I-CHING, a town of 
K and div. of Nan- 


eang-se 
een 116° 17’. 
CKSHONEY; a 
x: lvania, U. S., 77 m. NE of Harfisburg, on 
the r. b the — . ; 
PP ae (Locu), a lake in the SW, of Inverness- 
shire, about 10 m. long, and 2 m. broad, dividing the 
istrict of so) acta Ardgower. It discharges 
itself to the Western sea at Castle-Tioram, by the 
BI asd a low point on the coast of 
A inthe of Carpentaria, in S lat. 13° 20’. 
LLDAG, a village on the W coast of Ross- 
shire, 15 m. NW of Janetown, Shieldag bay or 
ye measures about 24 m. in length, and 1 m. in 
_ thean breadth, and is simply an offshoot southward 
of the central compartment of Loch-Torridon. 

SHIELDS (Norn). See T'ynemoutu. 

SHIE Sourn), a township, port, borough, 
and chapelry, in the p. of Jarrow, co-palatine of 
Pacha, op the § side of the giver Tyne, at its con- 

uence * the German ocean, opposite to North 
Shields, with which it is in constant intercourse by 
"ferry-boats, and 8 m. E of Newcastle. The town 
into the adjoining township of Westoe. 

South 8. and Wostoe compre- 

‘hend an area of 1,760 acres; and contained, in 1831, 
Bay of 18,7565 in 1841, 28,907; in 1851, 28,974. 

is town congists principally of one long, narrow, 

and crooked street, nearly 2 m. in length, running 
*) along the 8 bank of the river; the higher and more 
modern comprises several spacious streets, ele- 
gant spire, and well-bgilt houses. In a large 
ein the centre of the town stands the town- 

also serves as an exchange and as a 

-room. Ty river Tyne is here about 

thirds the wi the Thames below Londen- 

, and ls belonging to North and South 

)are disposed in tiers on each side of it as in 

: See article Tynemourn. The 
; + per in 1851 was 723 vessels = 
165,613 tons, The trade of the port is principally 

¢ in the,article of coals which are brought 

tlé in keels, from pits in the vicinity, 

istance by railway. A few vessels are 

Baltic trade. Manufactories of 

henware, chemical works, soap-works, 

¢ eries, &c., are conducted here. The 

agh of Sonth §., comprising the townships of 
3. and Westoe, was enfranchised by the Re- 
returns one member to parlia- 

number of electors registered, for 1837, 

/ 1848, 712. This town has rapidly 

' um- 


a On A Ae gee AE 


New Orleans durin ‘the sickly se 
naviga tices dort ae eee 


e, mnsh 
Hatton and Woodside. Area 11,441 acres. — 
in 1831, 4779; in 1851, 5,617. The town, s 
on the road from London to Holyhead, . 
principally of a single street, The 

per is carried here; and coal and 
abound in the neighbourhood... In the chapel 
Priors-Lee, between 300 and 400 men are employed 
in mines and coal-pits. : ith 


SHIGHAR, a fort of Bultistan, or Little Tibet,on | | 


a spur of the Maztagh chain, in'N lat, 35° 21’, and 

E long. 75° 40’. stream of the;same name, a 

tributary of the Shayok, and rising 

flows past it. ' 
SHI-HING-HEEN, a district and town of China, 

in the prov. of Kwang-tung, and div. of Nan-| 

chu, in N lat. 25°, and E long. 113° 56’. ‘ 


SHIH-LOW, « district and townyot China, jn the 
it, 


prov. of Shan-se, and div. of Fun-chu-fa, in 
87° 5’, and E long. 110° 49’. cain 

SHIH-MIM-HEEN, a diotelggand town of China, 
in the prov. of Hu-nan, and div. of Fung-chu, in N 
lat. 29° 30’ 30”, and E long. 111° 23” 8”. Sai, 

SHIH-MUN, a district and town of China, in the 

rov. of Che-keang, and div. of Kea-hing-fu, in N 
at. 30° 35’, and E long. 120° 18’. 

SHIH-PING-CHU, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Yun-nan, and di¥. of Lin-gan-fa, 
in N lat. 28° 47’, and E long. 102° 46’. : 

SHIH-TAE-HEEN, a district and town of China, 
in the prov. of Gan-hwuy, and div. of Che-chu-fa, - 
in N Jat. 80° 27’, and E long. 118° den 

SHIH-TSEEN-FU, a division and town of China, 
in the prov. of Kwei-chu. The div. comprises 1 dis- 
trict. Thé town is in N lat, 27° 30’, and E long. 
108° 9° 50". 

a a arg rah! of 

the prov. of Shen-se, and div. of Hing- 
lat. 39° 51’, and E long. 108° 30'.-Aleo @ district 
and town in the prov. of Sze%chuen, and diy. of Lung- 
gan-fu, in N lat. 31° 47’, and E long. 104° 23 

SHIJASHKOTAN, one of the Kurile islands, at 


the E extremity of Asiatic Russia, in N lat, 48°54", 9}. 
SHIKARPUR, a town of Sind, 50 m. NE of ~ 


Larkana, in a low, alluvial tract, within a mile of 
the Sind canal, and 15 m. W of the Indus. Pop, 
80,000, of whom 20,000 are Hindus, and the 
mainder Mahommedans. The town a circuit 
traced by the ruins of an old wall of 3,831 yds., and 
the remains of 8 gates. The streets are narrow and 
dirty, and the houses generally very poor, It con- 
tains no public edifice worthy of notice. ] 
dwellings of the wealthy Hindu m 
though spacious, have from the high brick walls by 
which they are enclosed, an ares gloomy * 
sion. The bazaar, which is in the centre 
town, is about 800 Yas. in length. and for , 
from the sun is covered 


.| situation of this town i 


cial in the country. Its transit 


trade, wi he pares ee 


Re au 
the Muztagh, — 


in, : 
nN” 


ie 








ish in Northumberland, 4 

a oe 
-on-the-Moor, it- 
tle, xe 704 acres. Pop. 1,298. 
SitDoXe cha) in’ the p. of St.-Andrew- 
7 tine of Durham, 8 m. SE of 
; mold on the line of the railway from 
on-Park to Stockton: Area 552 acres. Pop. 

1, 8673 in 1851, 2,144. © 
KA. See Amur. 
LLELAGH, a village in the p. of Carnew, 
co. ‘Wicklow, on a headst of the Derry, 34 m. 
NNW of Carnew. Pop. in 1881, 91; in 1851, 156. 
INGFORD, a parish in Berks ; 24 m. SE 
Faringdo ma 1,717 acres. Pop, 293. 
SHI LINGFO Sr. Gzorcr’ 8), @ parish in 
~ Devon , 34 m. SSW of Exeter. Area 397 acres. 
. in 1831, 89; in.1851,.69. 

HILLINGSTONE, or Smi1t1NG-OKEFORD, a par- 
ish in Dorset, 54 m. NW of Blandford- Forum. 


SE 
of Gu 


Aten; 223 acres, Pop. in 1831, 473; in 1851, 503. 
-SHILTON, a parish partly in Berks, and partly in 
Oxferiahire, 2} m. SE by So S of Burford. Area 1,595 
By. a ‘in 1831, 290; in 1851, 319.—Also a 
) Varwiek, 6 m. NE of Coventry, inter- 
rd canal. Area 1,075 acres. 
; in 1851, 488. 5 vag 
, grange in co. Antrim, 33} m. NE 
Randalstown. | Area Tae acres. Pop. 1,366. 
SHIMN: a beautiful and romantic rivulet of co. 
rises among the Mourne mountains, 1 
; the source of the river Bann; and runs 
ie fe E, to the head of = adil at the pic- 
ae of Newcastle. 
ish in Norfolk, 8} m. NE of 
_ Diss, in the line tra, op the Eastern Counties railway. 
0} 


in 1881, 227; in Pres 215. 


on ete 496; in 1851, 470. 
a short but picturesque river in Suther- 
er issues iio the Send of Loch-Shin 
of Lairg, and runs 7 m. § to the Oikel, 


ve Bonnar. 

IN Sr he in the p. of Lairg, Suther- 
It extends from N to SE, about 17 m., 

} ne of rather less than 1 m., It 

strictly a Highland character, but wants 

0 of mountain-flank, and the opu- 

islet and 

first-class 


. the ornamentin, ‘with 
eee cemeagtng wit 


Galway, within about 
It measures 14 m. in length, 
be: of 1 . above the level of the sea. 
|, @ parish in Salop, 2 m. NW 
on the river Severn, 
= yeas Foti in 1851, 138, 


a Berks, and ay in in Wiles, hm ee || 


ing. Area 4,514 acres. Pop. in 1851, ho 

SHING, a district and town of China, 
of Che Koang, and div. of Sionoe-htag fa, j ins 
29° 36’, and E long. 120° 42’ 47”. 

SHINGAY. ; @ parish in Cam 5) ma 
NW by N of Royston, watered by the ever Can 
Area 754 acres. Pop. in 1831, lias in ig 142. 

SHINGHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 5 m 
W of Swaffham. Area 935 acres. 

SHING-KING. Sce Leaou-rune. Ny 

SHING-KING-CHING, or Mouxpey, a 2 
China, in the prov. of Leaon-tang, endiliy. of 
chu- ms in N 1a. 41° 50° 30", and E long, 128° 37’ 21 

SHIN-HWUY, a district and town of 
the come of Kwang-tung, div. and 60 m. 
Kwang-chu-fu, on the W bank’ of the bay 
name, in N lat. 22° 30’, and E long. 118°. if 

SHIN-KE-HEEN, a district an on a 
in the prov. of Hu-nan, and div. ae 
N lat. 27° 56’, and E long. 109° 53”. 

SHIN-MUH, a district and town 
cogs of Shen-se, and div. of Yu-lit 

, and E long. — 

OO SMINNEL, a 
Dumtfries-shire, w 
ters, flows 10 m. SE end 
proceeds 13 m. NNE, and 
than a mile above Penpont. 

SHINNY (Loveu), a a small 
= the p. of Lusk, 1} mh af Bish ns 


 UHINRONE, a parish, containing a { 
the same name, King’s co. Area oj 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,517; in 1851, ries 
town stands at the intersection of the rc 
Roscrea to Borris-o’kane, 43 m, ee 
Pop. in 1831, 1,287; in 1851, 8 < 

HIN-TSIH, a district pis Fila 
prov. of Kaen -su, and div. of 

eer di 


2 








of Bradford, Yorkshire, 3h 










ks ‘Bradford, on the 8 bank of the Aire, 
ia e Leeds p00] canal, w! 
ae tdkrea 





p in the p. of Heanor, Derby- 
ey in 1851, 665. 
3 m. W by 
‘ ete Area 820 
acrés. in 1831, 138; in 1851, 515. 
AN, an island off the NE of New 
at the entrance of Chalour bay. It is 
20 m, in length, by 10 m. in bmbadth. 
 SHIPPON, a township in the p. of St. Helen Ab- 
f Berks, 1 m. WNW of Abingdon. Pop. 224, 
ke ON-ON-STOUR, a parish and market- 
town in the county of Worcester, 30 m. SE of Wor- 
fees hy Oneteny: og 1,198 acres. Pop. in 1801, 1,293; 
VE" dn 188%, 1,632; in 1851, 1,835. ‘The town, which is 
||} said to derive its name from having formerly been a 
; | won market for sheep, is situated on the river 
within 2 m. of the Stratford and Moreton 
railway. It has no mannfactures of any conse- 
quence, but considerable local trade. 

SHIPTON, aparish of Salop, 6m.SW by Sof Much- 
Wenlock. Area 1,723 acres. Pop. in 1881, 154; 
in 1841, 191. —Also a chapelry in the p. of Market” 

Yorkshire, 13 m. NW of Market-Weigh- 
ton. Pi in 1881, 848; in 1851, 426.—Also a town- 
be an . of Overton, Yorkshire, 6 m. NNW of 
) pag Nidd and the Great North of 

ve railway. . in 1851, 416. 

IPTON- x. HERWELL, a parish in Ox- 
fordshive, 2m. E of Woodstock, intersected by the 
* Oxford canal. Area 1,220 acres. Pop. in 1831, 

148; in 1851, 135. 

SHIPTON-MOYNE, a parish in Glensesioralitee, 
(23m. 8 of Te . Area 2,298 acres. Pop. 403. 
PB SHIPTON-OLIFFE, a parish of Gloucestershire, 
m. NW by W of N h. Area 1,050 acres. 
in 1881 229; ot oe 241, 
N-SOLL a parish in the co. of 
sae m, rN We mie aa watered by 
,160 acres. in 1851, 96. 
SHIPTON { iER-WICHWOOD. a parish in 
_ Oxfordshire, . NNE of Burford, including the 
chapelries of ey, Leafield, Lyneham, Milton, 
* and Ramsden. Area 11,652 acres. Pop. in 1831, 
9; in 1851, 2,958. 
RAS or Stay, a city of Persia, the cap. 
a Mat 9°30. iods of the w ore 
e,in N lat. 29° 36’, E long. 52° 44’, 118 m. ENE 
ire , at an alt, of 
e appearance of 
g; and its walls 
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paltry | sula, lying perm, Mii 












far from being: an elegant structure, AB A. 
of 10,000. Its commerce “comet tte i 
China and India; and snngeltsiog thom 
na ; 
pine and Yezd. It has aot Reasiactle 
fic in the salt which is produced by salines in the — 
hood. Its chief manufactures are earpets, 
soap, earthenware, cutlery, and sword-blades.. The | 
sides of the hills which ound the plain of 8. pr 
duce a wine which has the highest 
any in Persia, or @ven in the East. . 
vel, rich, and fertile, are ccourtbeding oraeeace 
valled in poet of beauty. They are laid out toa 
considerable extent in gardens, the flowers a 
of which form a favourite theme of Eastérn { 
Hafiz, the Anacreon of the East, was a native of i 
and is buried in a small garden about a 4m. vos 
the town, near the garden of Jehan-Numa. Ad- 
joining are the stream offRocknabad, and the bower 
of Mossellah, so cel®brated in the verses of the 
The Persian historians refer its otigin to a nome 
antiquity. Under the dynasty of the Abassides, it 
shared with Ispahan thg residence of the soverei 
After the accession of the Seljuk dynasty, 8. fell 
into the possession of a dynasty of “Atta 228. It 
was afterwards ruled by princes of the Mozaffar 
family, who were driven out by one of the sons of 
Timur. Kerrim Khan, during his reign of 22 
made it the seat of his empire, and embellished 
with a variety of public buildings, In the pea 
wars which followed his death, 8. was taken by 
Mahommed, who levelled all its fortifications to t 
ground, leaving only a mud wall for the defence of 
the city. 
SHIRAVERD, a village of Persia, in the: Prov. of 
Ghilan, 30 m. 8 of Astara. 
SHIRBEY, a village of Syria, im the pashalik 
and 15 m. E of Aleppo. 
SHIRBURN, a parish in Oxfordshire, 14 m. SE 
of Oxford. Area 2,411 acres. Pop, in 1851, 250. 
SHIREHAMPTON, a chapelry in the p.of West- ||. 
bury -upon- Trym, Gloucestershire, 5 m “off. 
Bristol, on the N bank of the Avon. Pop: 682. alt 
SHIREHEAD, or SurresHEaD, a Chapelry in the 
Ee of Cockerham, co.-palatine of Lancaster, 4m. N 
ry W of Garstang, crossed by the Lancaster canal, 
and near the Lancaster and ton railway, 
SHIRE-NEWTON, a parish and ‘in the 
co. of Monmouth, 3h m. W of Chepstow. Area 
8,544 acres. Pop. in 1831, 791; in 1851, 938. 
SHIRLAND, a parish in the vo. of Derby. 
NW of Alfreton, i in the line of the “Dechy 
terfield railway. Area 2,942 acres. Pop. 1,268. 
SHIRLEY, a parish in the co. of Derby, 4 
SE of Ashbourn, watered mF: a branch of the Do 
It includes the "townships 0 begpr 4 and Yea 
Area 3.560 acres. Pop. in 1831, 602; in 1851, 
SHIRVAN, a a of the asian 
Caucasus, consi 
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le! of 40° 40° and 41° 


w t of which es into the 
Peswian prov. of 8. was bon: 


=o Indlamebers hestan ; f 
t from Ghif arity 





the 


mountains that extend towards 





: nexed. to the Persian empire 


Samur, 
prov. ire in 
subject to it till the decline of 


contin’ 
, when. the native 
ence. Recently, however, the 

have obtained possession of all the sea 


Lesghistan. The principal towns are 
Shamaki and Baku. — sf 
_ BH RA, a town of Russia, in the gov. of Ka- 
I the river Shisdra, which joins the Oka 77 
r pe of ‘Kaluga. Pop. 8,000. It has glass and 
s. - 
SHITLINGTON, a parish of Bedfordshire, 11 m. 
SE of Bedford, watered by a branch of the Ivel. 
Area 5,030 acres. Pop. im 1831, 1,307; in 1851, 
1,598.—Also a township and manufacturing village 
in the p. of Thornhill, Yorkshire, 52 m. SW of 
Wakefield, Area 3,060 acres. . Pop. in 1851, 1,958. 
SHIVON, or Sueviy, a rivulet of co. Galway, 
which rises among the Slie¥Verue hills, and runs 13 
m, SE and E to the river Suck, at a point 24 m. 
below Mount-Talbot. 
SHOA, a province of Abyssinia, now forming with 
Efat a si independent state. It lies between 
the parallels of 8° 50’ and 10°50’ N, forming a nearly 
cireular domain of 100 leagues in diameter; and 
is chiefly comprised between the Bahr-el-Azrek or 
Blue Nile, and the Hawash. On crossing the Ha- 
wash, the traveller is surprised and highly gratified 
hy the beauty of the landscape,.particularly as con- 
trastedwith the bleak and barren Adel. The moun- 
tains, which extend N and §, and in some places attain 
an alt. of 9, above sea-level, form a magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre, decorated by a splendidly varied 
and vigorous vegetation. The soil, which chiefly 
consists of decomposed felspar, is fertile, and regu- 
larly cultivated. » The climate is even more agree- 
able than that of Egypt, and these advantages are 
general hout the whole of S. The surface is 
traversed by five systems of mountains, The cul- 
inating point divides the basin of the Nile from 
‘that of the Hawash, After the Nile, which makes 
a bend of about 30 songs in the kingdom of 8., the 
ipal river is the Hawash, whose sources, ac- 
ng to M. Rochet, are situated inthe prov. of 
Zamettiagalla, and consists of several pools of dif- 
ferent sizes, whose united overflowings give rise to 
the Ha This river flows from SW to NE, and 
after running through the southern pat of Sin a 
‘ of 200 leagues, empties itself into the lake 
of A It Pare ong ssn ta © ~ 
several watercourses, the gene 0 the 
in the Kingdom of 8. 4s from SW to NE. 
are several small lakes, the most important 
h is that of Sou, about 10 leagues in.cir- 
On some of them carbonate of is found, 
orning, ized on the*margin. In 
primitive formation, but in the 
evident marks of volcanic 
from Ankober there is a 
‘ ae but a single crater, and 
ur of every shade; 


» rivers, hesid ibe one “are |: 


the interior remains in the hands of | tual verdure 


+ the climate and 
. The 


ces re-estab- | show! 


4 neverthel: throug! 
the kingdom, is in its infancy. The natives use the 
ancient Pleugh, which they, make so and — 
light that may carry it for the distance of a 
league wi being fatigued; to this Priced 
yoke oxen. ey mow and reap with a ; 
sickle y they do not harrow, and the grain is tram- 
pled out of the ear by oxen. Cattle, wheat, barley, 
cotton, drugs, indigo, sulphur, nitre, and coal, are 
roduced in 8.; but the most valuable production of 
. is the cotton-tree, cotton being the only substance 
used in the clothing of the inhabitants. The cotton 
is of fine quality, nothing can equal its silky soft- 
ness; but the cultivation of it is at present confined 
to what is necessary for the consumption of the 
country. The Indigofera hirsuta grows spontane- 
ously, but the natives are ignorant of its 
and make no use of it. Coffee bein sd to 
the Amharras, they do not cultivate it. Not so 
the Gallas; the coffee of Ifat-Argouba is in 
value to that of Mocha. Vines are in quan- 
tity, but of very good quality, and would make ex 
cellent wine, but the Abyssinians are unacquainted 
with this beverage. Among the forest- are 
the Juniperus pik. oe which sometimes arrives at a - 
height of 160 ft; and the Taxus elongata or yew. 
There are few fruit-trees; the pomegranate, the 
eedrella, the banana, and the yine; are the only — 
fruits of the country, and they ripen na’ 
Population, oe The principal“t#ns 
Ankober, Angolalla, and Tegullet—The 
is divided, both as regards territory and 
three distinct portions, inhabited 4 
Mahommedans, the Christians, and the . The 
total pop. may be estimated "at 000, of which 
the Gallas form the — 3 the Chris- 
tians come next, and lastly the Mahommedans. The - 
Amharras are a superb race, well-formed, fine fea-~  }, 
tured, muscular, and of ising agility. The — 
Gallas are one of the fine races of hey» 
are not aborigines of Abyssinia; their physic 
characters proclaim them from the Ca 
casian racé. The Abyssinians to Christ 
traditions, which they retain, a sort of civilizat 
with milder manners and more peal ae 
the Gallas. Their race being the most 
is that which governs; the present king, 


lasi,, belongs to it, and fe avmosh ; mi 5 
—he is the only one of the present so’ ; 4 
Abyssinia who is descended the ancient .em- _ 


of & are 


into 
by the 


z pit end. alae, t dis- | free 
kta wie a 





eee rec eecrecercec, 


: their arrival in the 

g of a mdtab, or blue 

peck is sufficient to constitute 

the of the law, such being the 
1guis mark of all Christians throughout 
Abyssi the trade of S., and indeed of Abys- 

8 ‘is carried on by Moslems, the Christian na- 
tives being passive in mercantile affairs; and they, 

the | , sell slaves of every description and 

faith. Dr. Beke thinks that, with some exertion, a 


} better order of Beings might be introduced, and the 


remunerated by cotton and 


ome of Britain 
: er produce, the growth of a healthy system pro- 


by our increasing influence at Aden and on 


bine d-dust, grain, gums, ostrich-feathers, civet, 
“ne lye-woods. The nearest port is Zeilah on the 
strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

| SHOAL-BAY, an indentation of the E const of 
- New South. Waleasip § lat. 29° 25’, E long. 153° 17’. 
_ It is cireular in , and is surrounded by a low 
- 8a shore.—Also a harbour a little to the N of 
J bay, in § lat. 34° 46’, E long. 150° 52’. 

Y "SHOAL CREEK, a river of the state of Minois, 
J. §., which has its source in Bond co., to the W 
of Vandalia; runs SSW into Clinton co.; and after 
tg course of 75 m. throws itself into the Kas- 


SHOAL-NESS, a low promontory on the W coast 


of Russian ATutiica, in N lat. 60°, W long. 161° 48’. 

SHOAL-WATER, a bay of New South Wales, in 
$ lat. 22° 20°, E long. 140° 15’. It was visited by 
‘Flinders in 1800, who found the tide-mark here 


. of th and fish 
eae a eengpee Se cone, and Ge 


} | SHOBROO. 


OALWATER BAY, a lar, 


SH and well-shel- 
tered harbour on the coast of 


ifornia, midway 


_ between Cape Disappointment and Gray’s harbour. 
tis about 20m. ies " 


gth, with a breadth of from 
8 m.; and is but slightly barred. 

IN, a parish in Hereford, 7 m. NW of 
ster. Area 3,337 acres. Pop. in 1851, 538. 
a parish in Devon, 24 m. ENE of 

{ 8,835 acres, Pop. in 1851, 812. 
ACH sage om in the co.-pa- 
44 m. yy W of Malpas, on 
containing the townships of Calde- 


‘Red sea. At present the ehief exports are cof- , 


Rochford, Area 1,039 acres. in 
SHORAB, a halting-place in anistan, 9 

NW of Giriskh, on the route thence to Furrah. _ 
SHORABAK, a village of Afghanistan, 10 

of Giriskh. 1 
SHORAEE-KHOJAKE, a village of the 

§ab, about 20 m. N of Lahore. SrA 
SHORANDAN, a of Afghani: -m 

E of Candahar, im the midst of an arid] al 
SHORAWUK, a level tract of Afghhnistan, 

the borders of the Great Desert of uchistan, » 

the’S of Cand@har. With the exception of the 81 

part, which is watered by the Lora, it is completely 

sterile. 1 
SHOREDITCH (Sr. Lxoxanp), a parish in the — 


Tower division of the hund. of Ossulstone, Middle-— 


eX. 
End, Moorfields and Holywell-street. 
acres, This parish : 
connecting it with the metropolis, and of exten- 
sive ranges of buildings along the roads to Kings-— 
land, Hackney, and Bethnal Green. The principal 
branches of manufacture carried on here are con- 
nected with the silk factories in the neighbouring 
parish of Sritauriecps: which see. Pop. in 1801, _ 
33,766 ; in 1831, 68,564; in 1851, 109,257. 4 


SHOREHAM, a parish in Kent, 49 m. N of 
Seven-Oaks, on the river Darent. Area 5,500 acres, 


Pop. in 1831, 1,015; in 1851, 1,192. siaighe ; 
SHOREHAM (New), a parish, seapo ‘L pari. 

borough, in the hund. of Fishergate, "Sisece 

m. W of Brighton, and 56 m. 8 be of L 

on the London and Brighton railway. 


, 


p- 170 acres. Pop. in 1801, 799; in 1831, 1,503; 
in 1851, 2,590. e town is situated about 1 m.— 


from the English channel, at the mouth of the — 


Adur, over which there is a su 
The houses are generally old, and’ " 
gainity: built. 8. owes its im 
aven. The river Adur, w 


by the shingle, which constantly travels 
westward. Until a few'years ago it flowed 
the shore in an easterly direction for 3 or 4 
before it found its way through the shingle 
into the sea. The shingle, consolidated by the 
vial ok from the river, now forms an embar 
ment between the river and ar ip 
a0) se pores OF eee idth ; anda 
of considerable extent is left withiy, into whi 
sea flows. The entrance which existed at 
extremity of this estuary,.once the river's 
having been igh up, an artificial chan 
cut e shingle embankment, 
Kentostouk the eats is preserved 
ory formed of piles 218 ; 
W direction across the 
in this entrancea third 


msists of numerous streets 
Me 


It includes the districts of Hoxton, Church- | 
Area 620. © 


) 


Botton hd ' 
Area of —{ 


has been gradually diverted from its original exit — 





‘ 


i hig and 8., and fo chapelry 


‘Gaarsh in Sunol, 8 Sm. BE 


and Say gesbasa,’ "Ths gross receipts 
s in 1840 were £19,446; in 1850, £23,232. 

‘number of vessels that annually enter the 

ae the or tonnage of whic 

The proximity of this port to the ising 
EL BAgtnon and acthington, § is of consider- 
to the local trade. 

Tang of New S. extends over t 
<3 Pee as are included in the borough 

¢ in 1851, 80,553. Electors re- 
in 1837, 1,982 ; in 1847, 1,921. 
SHOREHAM (Ox), a parish in Sussex, about 1 
'm. N of New eg yy on the E bank of the Adur, 
eb “gape there is here oe, narrow wooden- 
rea 1,870 ‘op. in 1851, 278. 
 foREH Aa a township df Addison co., in the 
“ atate of Vermont, U. §., 73 m. SW of Montpellier, 
bounded on the W by Lake Champlain, and ained 
at Lemonfair river. It has a level surface, and is 

fertile. Pop. in 1840, 1,674. 

ORESWOOD, a township in the p. of Nor- 
ben. co. of Northumberland, 6 m. SW of Berwick- 
“ upon-Tweed. Area 1,201acres. Pop. in 1851, 428. 

SHORKACH, a village of Afghanistan, 90 m. 8 
~ of Cabul. 
SHORKOT, a town of the Punjab, 26 m. N of 
Tolumba. It containg extensive ruins, and is sup- 
to have been the ancient Shoore, conquered 
der the Great. 
SHORNCUTT, a parish in Wilts, 5t m. NW of 
 Cricklade. Area’ 485 acres. Pop. in 1851, 29. 

-  SHORNE-AND-MERSTON, a parish in Kent, 
8m, SE of Gravesend. Area 3,214 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 730; in 1851, 964. 

SHORT CREEK, a township of Harrison co,, in 
- the state of Ohio, U. 8, 120 m. E of Columbus. 


ae 1840, 2,022. 
ORUN, a village of Beluchistan, in Cutch- 


m. N of Gundava. 
RHO RL, a parish in the isle of Wight, 44 
rt. Area 3,685 acres. Pop. in 
ane 1, 678. 

Y,a parish in Northumberland, 10 m. 
ineluding the biesyrg of New- 
lanchland. 
in 1851, 1, piers —Also a 
of Ipswich. Area 2,051 
This parish ge a point of land formed 
confluence of the Stour and the Orwell, 
town of Hermich with which it commu- 
. Pop. in 1831, 410; in 1851, 505. 
OOK, a parish in Berks, 44 m. SW | h 

mhead. Area 1,316 acres. Pop. in 


AINTS, or Hien Snor- 
6 m. SSE of Norwich. 


The pari. 
rape of Bram- 


y the 


fol 


SHO TWICK, a p 

Ted, Ghainineenes eoeuilan of Cappenhurst, Kings 
including the 

hall, Great and Li S., and Wood- 7 


i 


wood, Saug! 
bank or Rough 8. Area 3,574 acres. Poy eee, 
713; in 1851, 874. : 
SHOULDHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 6m. 
Downham- Market. Area 3,888 acres. Pep. 
725; in 1851, 706. 
SHOULDHAM-THORPE, a perish in 
4} m. NE by N of Downham- Area 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 350; in 1851, 268. i 
SHOW- HANG, a district and town of 
the prov. of Shan-tung, and div. of Yen-chu- 
N lat. 36° 7’, and E long. 116° 5°—Also a 
and town in the prov. of Che eenpe 
Yen-chu-fu, in N lat, 26 29° 25’, and E 
SHOW-CHU, a district and pen 


he rov. of Gan-hway, and div. of Fang yang ah 
lat. 32° 34’, and E long. ge 
™ SHOW-HEANG, a district of Chita 
in the prov. of Ho-nan, and div. of Shen-chu. 
SHOW-HWANG-HEEN, a district and town 
China, in the prov. of Shan-tung, and div. of 
chu-fu, in N lat. 36° 55’, and EB jong. 119°. 
SHOW-NING, a district and 
the prov. of Fo-keen, = div. of 
N lat. 27° 32’, and E Ion 
SHOW-YANG-HEE 
China, in the 
ting-chu, in N ny 55‘, and ie 
HOWY, a town of Central Africa, on 
of the Sho 
SHOYGYU, a town of 
at the junction of a river of the e Ni 
Sitang, which is navi; thence 


The town yey 
paved with and cross each 
Senet 
the neig 
bey: y cultivated. A stokes ies 
outside the town. Tt is abouts 
the defences of two 


fu, in 


ose “| 


and town of China, in 





Om. 680 ¢ 
1, 14,739; in 1831, 21,227; in 1851, 
» which is of great antiquity, 
the Britons on the ruins of an 
ee, situated 


‘ C bank of the Se- 
tine windings of which 
included: but it has 
ed the river on the E and 
sula into suburbs, forming 

and 


leham on the E, and Frank- 


: ee. the W,; and also beyond the neck of the 


isthmus, and the castle, to the north, forming the 
suburb of Castle-Foregate. The river is crossed on 


. the E and W by two excellent stone-bridges, called 


¥, 


y 
f 


- and often inconveniently narrow. 
igh 


1 et —. on them, though often intermixed with those 


from their relative positions English-bridge and 
Welsh-bridge. The streets, in common with those 
of almost all our old cities, are a formed, 
e houses in 
eral have the characters of a high antiquity im- 


‘modern erection, and of elegant appearance. Be- 


~ sides the ecclesiastical edifices, there are not many 


ena buildings meriting particular description. A 
ry ‘was erected in 1836, from a design by Sir 


Robert Swirke, w expense of £12,000. The 
Ni “19d sia is apa, aad the market-house and 


n grammar-school are picturesque buildings. 

The military depot in Abbey-Foregate, erected from 

a design by Wyatt, at an expense of £10,000, is a 
_ handsome’ brick building, and contains two large 
- depositories for ammunition, an armoury capable of 
- containing 25,000 stand of arms, and neat houses 
for the storekeeper and the armourer. A Doric co- 

i i ight, was erected in 1814, at the 

‘to th by the London road, in honour 

-of Lord Hill. A public subscription library near St. 
fohn’s-hill, to which is attached a news-room, con- 
‘tains upwards of 6,000 vols. in the various depart- 
ments of literature, There is also a mechanics’ in- 
mution, in which lectures are occasionally deli- 
vered. Races are held in September, and continue 
x three days. The course is on Bicton-heath, 
about 2 m. to the W of the town. On the SW is 
field extending to upwards of 20 acres, appro- 
p67, mtn! place of recreation for the citizens. It 
j some fine sequestered avenues of full grown 

me trees. ‘The remains of the ancient castle of 
bury, re la a great repos and 
strength, mncipally e keep, 
of sat great arch of 


oi the ir iz 
wi 
i is a cruciform structure 
a a With the exception 
however, which are 180 feet 
down and rebuilt in 1795. 


| for some time. 


takes 


MaDe CUM Be 


Shrewsbury, by 

3 and thoi 

in 1782, they 

late the prices, as the ‘ipal buye 

mand the English et. Ly, he A 

sons from London, Manchester, and other 

have themselves attended at ere Machyn 
ljeth, and Dolgelleu, and at and | 
town, where marts have since been established, 80 
that the yong f is nearly extinct, thou ah gro 
nels, &c., are still brought here to be finjs! meas |g } 
suld. Thread, linen, and canvass are manu red; 
here; and there are extensive iron-works at Cole- 
ham. The ancient art of glass staining has been — 
ling to —_ perfection here. The town has 
long been celebrated gh, hs and fora delicate 
species of sweet cake called ‘Shrewsbury cake.’ 

e trade of 8. is facilitated by the Severn, which 
is navigable here for boats of 30 or 40 tons burthen, 
and opens up a communicgtion with Worcester, 
Gloucester, Bristol, and other towns connected with 
these great commercial marts, and still more so by _ 
the Shrewsbury and Birmingham railway. ‘ ; 
town is supplied with abundance of excellent coals 
by the Shrewsbury canal, which terminates near 
Castle-Foregate, where convenient wharfs have been 
constructed.—The-history of 8. is closely connected . 
with British history from a very early period. Its 
Welsh name was Pengwern, which it retained till the 
Anglo-Saxons took possession of it, when it received 
the name of Scrobbes-byrig, denoting that it was a 
town in a bushy or scrubby spot, and of this name 
the modern Shrewsbury is acorruption, It was the — 
residence of the princes of Powys, whom Offa, king 
of Mercia, expelled in the year 778, and to secure 
his conquest, reared the rude bulwark, known by | 
the name of Offa’s Dyke. After the Norman con- 
quest, 8. was bestowed, with the earldom of Shrews-- 
bury, on Roger de Montgomery, a kinsman of the ~ 
Conqueror, by whom the castle was built. Robert, 
the son of Roger, having taken part with Robert ~ 
duke of Normandy, in opposition to his brother, 
Henry I., that monarch came against him with an 
vey of 60,000 men, seized the castle, banished him 
to Normandy, and forfeited his estates. The castle 
of course became a royal fortress. In 1116, the no- | 
bles of the realm here assembled to do h an 
take oaths of allegiance, to William, son of the em: 

ress Matilda. The continued incursions of ; 

elsh, induced Edward I., in 1277, to fix his re 
dence in §., to which he removed the courts of King’s. 
bench and exchequer. On the 20th of Jul: ‘ 
the sanguinary and celebrated. battle of 8. was 
fought in the immediate vicinity of the town 
tween the forces of Henry IV, and the insurge: 
Percies, including the and th 
allies. Charles I., on the breal out of the 
between him and his parliament, kept his .c 
4 ae 


SHREWSBURY, . river 
Monmouth co., in the st: 





ei mm. 8 of Harris AB) la 
x ting ee ene and is Grater by branches of 
Say e soil is gravelly. Pop. 1,328. 
$8 IN, a parish in Wilts, 5 m, WNW of 
An y. Area 2,178 acres. Pop. in 1831, 491; 
2, in January 1841, 8. was visited hy 
The waters fron 
s suddenly rushed in a torrent 
lg, dest 4 in its conrse 28 cottages. 
"Sin ar -BECKETT, a parish in 
5 m. SSW of Great Faringdon, intersected 
by Lancy Wilts and Barks’ canal, and the Great 
Western railway, which has an intermediate station 
“here 70% m. from the Paddington terminus. It in- 
cludes the tything of Bourton, the hamlet of Fern- 
ham, the chapelry of Longcott, and the township of 
Watchfield. Area 8.430 acres. Pop. in 1851, 2,165. 
_ SHRONELL, or Saroxem, a parish in ‘the co. 
and 2 m. W of Tipperary. Area 2,805 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 1,006; in 1851, 961. 
‘SHROPHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 4m. NNW of 
East Warling, Area 2,678 acres. Pop. 961. 
SHROPSIT TRE, or Baior, an inland county of 
6 02 on a borders of Wales; bounded on the 
Denbig hire, Cheshire, and a detached part 
"on the E by Staffordshire; on the S 
fe eriesanerstise, Herefordshire, and Radnorshire ; 


{and on the W by Montgomeryshire and Denbigh- 


shire. Its extreme length from N to § is about 45 
tm., by 35.m, in breadth. Square area 1,343 m., or 


859,520 acres 
Boil, é&c.] The climate of this co. is in 
‘ salubrious ; but, from the irregularit of its 
soil a vara it varies considerably in deyness 
an On the east, wherg the land is warm 
the harvest is frequently ripe about a fort- 
sooner than in the “em 8 of the coun Di- 
into nearly two oie parts by the vern ; 
portion assum mountainous character 
‘ar to pg cos. ‘of ears and Denbigh; 
whilst the northern half approaches more nearly to 
level, sgrecably relieved by a few single hills and 
Hq per wooded. The princi 
the we near its 
hemor = co. a little 
vibeokeas Pees, on te a wind- 
sof neal 7 70m i in — cece 
navigable for barges, vides it nearly 
parts. In its course it passes 
almost encircling the town. From the 
streams of the Tern and ae 
) several 


junction with }* 


with them, afford are 
are coal pits in almost 
pascal on the E, in 
ea gecmeen peat 

Ww ach enlock, PF abscacig sscn a 
hall Broseley. The quantity raised ccomathil 
has ee estima a 30000 tons a great port 
which is consumed in the iron- ey Woo 
- of which are at Colebrooke-dale, | 

ightmoor, Horsehay-Oldpark, Sn 

Donnington, Queen’s- Wood, and ward 
Wood, north of the Severn, ry Bros 
Calcot, Benthall, and Barnetts-Leason, south o 
Severn. About’ seven-tenths of the’ iron 
whole co., or about 7 per cent, of the whole k 
is raised from the mines at Wellin 
and Madeley. On the ‘of th 
mines of lead ore of quality : 
productive. Calamine is also met 
rock at Pimhill is persia tinctured 


Symptoms both of copper 

Cantcgie hills; and at ree teifond a, aera 
exudes from the red sandstone. Freestone, n 

slate, and pipe-clay are found. Pati, 
springs issue from the new red 

measures in the northern parts 

Ashford, also, on the banks of the ‘Tern perl ts 
low, is the Saltmoor sprin| ee whence salt was manu- 
factured at the period of the Norman Conquest. 
China, of great excellence and delicacy of colour — 
and pattern, is made at Coalport and Cs 
earthenware is also manufactured, : : 


Church - 8 
two plac: rand bee lames 
one or two places 
and nails, o Haier Owen and p 
Ludlow, and : 


Severn. The feats 
from two recs in the of Lilleshall, to 





a-castle, and 
registered for 


. bis. 
Eno ro 
— The boroug! 


Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, and Much-Wen- 
4 ; also return 2 


bers each. ‘This county is 

as ce Oswestry, Pimhill, 

q Bradford, and Shrewsbury | of 

een 4 ‘ orth: rliamentary division, and 

~ Brimstre: re —— Hales-Owen parish, Chis- 

L: Ford, Munslow, Overs, Purslow, 

Pies, Einddenden, and Wenlock Franchise, 

5 ronan division. These are subdivided into 

p 8, containing 1 coun —— Shrewsbury ; 

‘boroughs, Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, Ludlow, 

Wenlock; and 14 other market-towns, Bishop’s- 

s, Broseley, Cleobury - Mortimer, Clun, Elles- 

Hales-Owen, Market-Drayton, or Drayton-in- 

Serpe, Oswestry, Shiffnall, Church-Stret- 

gton, Wem, al Whitchurch. ‘The pop. 

gang co, in f 1801 was 167,639; in 1831, 222,800 ; 

in 1841, 239,014; in 1851, 229, 341. 8. is "eoclesias- 

, divided amongst the dioceses of Hereford, 

and St. Asaph, except a detached portion 

fe a the Hales-Owen division of the hundred 
"Brimatroy, which is in the dio. of Worcester. 


' Previous to the Roman invasion, the district, of 
CO. a part, was inhabited by the Cornavii and 
respective territories were divided by the 
On the subjugation of the country, this district formed 
the Roman province of Flavia Cesariensis. Under the 
p the co. was incorporated with the Mercian territory ; 
of repeated attacks by the Welsh or British 
king, endeavonred to exclude them by 


ms 2 which still bears his name. This 

f between Chirk and Oswestry, and after 

| crossing Montgomeryshire re-entered between Bishop's- 
A ‘Sele New and finally quitted it by crossing the Tene, 
i into Radnorshire. 


or SHrvue, a pai pon in co. a, 

iter of the town of Batiy- 

espn “aad, 922 acres, of which 176 

acres are Lough Ree. Pop. in 1831, 3,848; in 
61, a a parish of bea ’s co., on the r. 
Barrow, 24 m. N of Carlow. "Area 982 

Pop. in 1831, 183; in 1851, 132.—Also a 


h, containing a of the same name, in co. 

Area of p. li, - ee of which 738 acres 
p Lough . in 1831, 4,167; in 1851, 
The B. stand on ‘the Black river, 


le from N to §, and 1} m. in 
and communicates on the 8 with 
From 


tan, in the prov. 

sists of a series of | 

sides of which rise 2 

400 or 500 ft. house comprises an 

an inner apartment, and most of them 

walls plastered with clay. Those near 

of the ®liffs appear to have belonged to 

lass of inhabitants, and were aj a2, 9p by 
eo pi oa worn away. ‘The rock 


Pte in ; 
ROVA, a village of the Pu ab, ‘on the 1. 4 
bank of the Ravi, near the confluence of the Chenab. 
SHUJABAD, a town of the 30 m. 8 of 
Moultan, and about 4 m. from the 1, of the | 
Chenab. It is large, well-fortified, and has a good 
bazaar. It is noted for its wooden-ware, and has — 
manufactories of cotton fabrics. The : 
country is extremely fertile, producing fruit, sugar, 
in, cotton, and indi vA 
SHUJANPUR, a town of the Punjab, 8m. E of | 
Attock. It is noted for its serai, a handsome ice | 
—_ by a Mogul emperor, and contains about 300 
ouse 
SHUJAWULPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
rov. of Malwah, in N lat. 28° 43’. It consists of a 
ortified town or citadel, and extensive suburbs, in 
which are some good houses; and carries on con- 
siderable trade. 
SHUJHABAD, a fortified town of the PA i, 
situated 28 m. 8 by W of Multan. 
SHU-KE, a district and town of ih eas in the — 
prov. of Che-keang and div. of Shaou-hin g-fu, 
SHUKIAH, or Suaxxey (Ras-r1), a fine . 
point on the coast of Syria, in the ejalet of wien 
aA in N lat. 34° 19. It is the W extremi of the ix 
valk range of Jebel-Shukah. Strabo s of it | 
as the end of Mount Libanus; and Wi; Ss 
he is correct, for a mountains to the N of this. 
point do not peel belong to the Jebel Libnan. 
On the N side he promontory is a s well- 
sheltered cove ; and on this side also stands the} 
large Catholic convent of El- Shukah. 
SHUKRABAD,a halting place in the | 
15 m. N of Punch, at the po to the pass a 
ar [UKUR-DARAH, f in 
HUKUR-DA a s 0 
the Salt range, on the oe from ie Der 
POH ULY. WUKYL, illage of Af; 
- a vi hanistan, 
the r. bank of the Helmund. ré . a ~ 
SHUMKUL, a village of ap 30m, W 
* SHUM forte town of 
a town 0 
a ig fn the 





Mili importance.| 8. is a place of consider- 

i Pees ae ina Tite point of view, being 

‘situated for defence and strongly fortified by 

t. Steep hills, counterforts of the , surround 

on every side, and it faces the deep bay of Varna 

in the sea. To the eastward, the Balkan 

or. bg to the Black sea, and there is no pass 

ak Varna and ’§.. To the westward, the same 

great mountain-chain again intercepts the route, 
and there is no point where they oan te 

artillery without making a detour of nearly 200 m. 

On the NE of the town there is a stone citadel, 

_ which is well situated and strongly built. On léay- 

“ing S., says a military visitor, “we pass through 

one of the two roads by which the chain of hills 

which all but encircle it can be penetrated: they 

are in no part of very great height, but rise almost 

P dicularly above the town, and contain some 

charming glens. At first — one would imagine 

hat, when thus overlooked, $8. must be all but un- 

] as a feet, P inh for any line of defence 

embraced the hills would require an enormous 

to mawit, vastly larger, in fact, than the im- 

lace, in any point of view, would 

ity, however, they form the great 


crossed by 


army 
portance of the 
warrant. In 

) of its mgs and have rendered it famous 


the various checks which the Russians have 

; before it. They are covered throughout 
whole extent by thick brushwood, the remains 

‘old forests, the height in most places of a man’s 
shoulders, and so sti d close that it is almost 
impossible for one to make his way through it even 
the path, without a guide. In the same man- 

ner it forms an excellent barrier against any attack 
ater side but the E, as it would be impossible 
for troops to deploy in the thickets; and, if the two 
narrow roads were well defended, it would be equally 
‘impossible to penetrate, even for scattered detach- 


to penetrate, without being separated and cut 
by any foe seat 


« 


new the ground. These natural 

have rendered 8. the great stumbling- 
ians in all their wars with the Turks, 

it remained unto them, an advance upon 
ple was attended with no small danger. 
hes on the side next Varna are defended 
well as by the enceinte which 

se. Altogether a large 


fi 
detached forts, which are built 
side of the mountain, being 
fire on the plain at the E. 


up’ 
us able to open 
This 


‘forts of stonework, each Pee epee ad 
pieces of artillery; and 11 other forts } 


of 
work, built with t care, and “or able of he 
an entire re iment. ‘This is to the 
x = the mountain, at the » 
orse-shoe, is more open, a 
been constructed, in additton.t a 
8,500 yds. long, and is flanked any 
and redoubts for‘its protection. It f 
the wood becomes im neestie ae 
leading to Tirnova pam eehs the 
the W the place is protected by the 
and there remain but a few of the ps ; 
mentioned which it has been 
to protect. Small works were 
these paths approach the town. 
however, fortified the entry of , 
which is easiest approached . 
mountain, at the vi of Ke 
tant from 8. Whilst f 


of defence; thus making it ble. 
from the camp by this valley to the E 
ley of eaahnmnaery with all the dis 
against an army of observation, an . 
flank of an rine who should attempt ‘ 
Balkan by those valleys in the range of 
— mountain — Sis Lage i 
time the two paralle of P 
Kamehsick, which are sep 
which it belongs; thus sh 
lead to Adrianople either by Aic 
because it menaces their fla 
Keutesch is excellent, and we 
cannon, with 2,000 or 3,000 men, a 
its defence. 8. will soon be comp 
about 250 P ens of artillery of hea: 
i sufficient 1 


nothing of all this exi 
ae a and ill 
e work 





and hy tat of ie hone, 
a 2 al eeers ic oA 


Ikan, Ww is be compared to the 
ler chains of those mountains? An army of 
peng ray assembled at S., as is now 
) case, is a ‘impediment to the forced 
; » of poy, were that range of hills 
me as - as they are. But when the 

y pase above mentioned il Lave. been cons 

( ‘erage RD paertoon of 60,000, will Be cu, 
go out act pag the offensive; whilst, 
, of from 20, 000 to 
be “ce in defence of the 
the site of the an- 
a ay hn gern nletorloat Sree meastiations of this 
ts ‘the capture of the castle in 1472, by Ali Pasha, son of 
f of Murad IL. In consequence of this victory 8. 
ni the hands of the Ottoman Porte. In 1774, the Rus- 
jer: < meee made an attempt upon it, but could 


attempt to possession of 
inskoi, a Scntan seats wherwes 


hings are at present, a 
) men must always 


sustaining heavy loss. Undeterred 

Russia once more tried to wrest this strong 

Turkey, in the last war between the 

ime succeeded in her object. In 1828, 

to take it ; but such was the sacri- 

wing partly to the desperate fury of the 

3c arehanes of of dy lysentery and plague, that the 

‘worth gaining. es the campaign of the pre- 

gaa the head-quarters of the r. wing of the 

Omar Pasha. A few details of the Russian 

rn in nin ve gE cuge eet el adegpmad crisis. Itwas 
‘on of migne Nagle. that the Ri 


Hawes Data was invested, ands ate an admirable defence, 
itulation which allowed 
c with all the honours of 


oat 
; 
"i 40° Tor of E long. 116° 42% © 
*SHUN-NING-FU, a division and town of | 
in the prov. of Yun-nan. The wate comprises 3 
tricts. The town is in N lat. 24° 38’, E long. 1 
8’.—Also a district and town in the above 
SHUN-TEEN-FU, a division of sary po: 
v. of Chih-le. It me rises 4 ting, ange 
u, Tung-ln, Nan-ja, and Pit-la, and 23 hee rtacs im 
UN-TIH, a district and town of China, in the =} | 
rOv. sag. Kwang-tung and div. of Kwang-chu- fa, in 
lat. 22° 49’ 25", E long. 112° 48’ 55”, eit 


SHUN-TIH-FU, a division and town of Chihde, © |) 


in the prov. of Chib-le. The div. comprises 9 dis- 
tricts. The town is in N lat. 87°71, E Jong. 
114° 89’. t 

SHUPEYON, a town of Kashmir, on a hill; at an 
alt. of 6,550 ft. above sea-level, and near the Huri- 
pur river, Tt is a poor place, but was once a thriv- 
ing town. It is noted for the battle i in which Kash- 
mir was taken by the Sikhs in 1819. a “ad 

SHURDINGTON ma: a parish in Glouces- 
tershire, 3 m. SSW of Cheltenham, Area 383 pe 
Pop. in 1831, 99; in 1851, 1738. : 

HURJI-MURGA, a river which has its pe 
in the See of Kashmir, in the Futi- ye = 
running NW, throws itself into the Jail: 
course of about 20 m. 

SHUSHAN, a village of Salem towns 
ington co., in the state of New York, U. 
NE of Albany, on Battenkill river. Pop. 150. 

SxU STARE SEs Bit See shin War- 
wickshire, 3 m. NE of Coleshi of the, es 
North Western railway. It in alg the thy 
Bentley. Area 3,844 acres. tn» in 1851, 544. as 

SH STER, a city and ct of the 0 
Khuzistan, in Persia. It the fairest ‘pation 
of the ancient Susiana, being watered by four noble 
rivers, and a number ‘of small streams coe pe 
verse the plain in every direction. The city, 
cap. of the proy., is situated near the totot 
of mountains, and on an eminence overloo! 

sepia course of the Karun, which is here 

ridge 300 yds. in length, It is defended 


Wash- 
47m, 


pik 
W side by the river, and on the other The hope 
old stone wall now fallen iat decay. 


ufac sd Arin hori cone 
eee com 
from thence, 





“GHING-TING, a district ant town of 
in the prov. of Kwei-chu, div. aiid to the 
Y of Ta-ting-fu. : 
[ iri o ei a district and town of Chins, peninsula 
oh cin and a of cere a= < India in and China, It is 5 NW 
Agta n co, Tipperary, 2} m. by the Burman empire, and the Chinese 
of Thurles. Area 909 acres. Pop. in 1851, 151. Yomi; on the E by the Cochin-Chinese 
a. town of China, in the prov. of Ho-nan and on the 8 by that of the 
Ju-ning-fu, in N lat. 32° 2%, E long. 114° 45’, | called the gulf of Siam, and 
boy ASJOLK, a considerable river of Nor- | British territories on ‘the et 
Pastas Lapland, which joins the Alten-elv, a larger | may be generally deseribed as 
that falls into e Northern ocean at Alten- | 98th to the 105th « ae of E lor 
Ce ait 21st to the 7th parallel of N y's 
“a ‘SIABISCH, a river of Asiatic Russia, which falls | the Malayan ‘abate states, 
3 Bete the Abekan, near Bankalova, in the gov. of | parallel. Taking it in its wileot nt 
extensive than the Burman 
AGH CHOQUE, asettlement in the dep. of Boyaca, | an area of at least 250,000 sq. 
on Correa in the oe and 14 m. NE of Tunja. | estimated it at 294,720 +2 m., | 


| ABAGs he assigns 108,645 sq. m. to 
set a village of Nantucket co., in the | and most numerous race are the p 
seein prweney usetts, U.S., in the SE part of | ese by strangers, and by 
‘Nantucket id, Pop. in 1810, 350. proper country extends from the: 
of Russia in Europe, in the gov. | parallel of N lat., and from the - 
of Vilna, district and 18 m.+N of | meridian of E long. The su 
six Malayan principalities, 
a river of France, in the dep. of the | Laos, a portion of Kamboja 0 or “Ca a 
‘its source in the cant. and 3 m. NNE — part of the ancient nt Peguan dominions. 
5 between the mountains of Andiberg- Physical features. 
nes and Carran; runs first SW and S, then SE; wwe on the W by bere 
pakarer a course of about 33 m., throws itself into on the E from Laos and 
one Napoule, 1 m. NNE of the village of chain, may be considered as a: 
ing between these two chains 
catte: tiver of Sumatra, one of the largest in | great river Menam. The mountains 
A, which rises in the Menangkabu moun- | are little known, but are peg 
one a flows by a NE course into the sea nearly | on the N with the high table- 
ite Malacca, in N lat. 1°40’. From its em- | W chain attains an 
we in the straits of Campar, to the town of | whether.S. contains any extensive lakes: 
is about 65 m.; and from thence to Pakan- | one is mentioned as ein nse to aver 
Hi ee about 100 ~ more. The width of the | eastern extremity of 
oi ta general from about a } to| is the Menam or Mei { 
agg its epth from 7 7 to 15 fath.; but on the | waters.’ As we are ignorant ar it pon 
cr at its mouth there are only 15 ft. at low water. | not determine its ; but it p 
far within the river is a small island on which | on the frontiers of ‘un-nan, under the 
en Tibangaty res a facto According to | 23°30’, A Le 
ion of the natives, t the S. is navigable | cended it as far as 
: toa place called Panti-Chermin, being 
« with the ney yan rig hw 
*s journ of another 
Sate : hich ‘oats of 10 to 20 tons 
oad ee This latter a great mart 
neworiancgens The shores are flat and 
iderable dis- 
of the soil is 





“the country. The rainy 

‘em and continues till the 

‘May and June, rain is al- 

whole country near any 

lowed. The winds in March, 

from the 8; in July, August, 

blow from the W; in October, 

| N; in November and December, 

in January, from the E; and in Feb- 

E and 8; thus making an annual 
with every revolution achan 

The coolest season is during the months 

ber and January; but the temp. is seldom 

. The Winter is dry; the summer is dis- 

hed by moisture. Ague and cholera are the 

mt diseases.—The soil upon the banks of the 

rers, receiving continual accumulations of mud 

rom the same inundations, is amazingly fertile ; 

even hp the’ mountains, upon = —— “a 

) ‘western frontiers, it is comparatively fertile ; but 

, meets with little attention, the banks of 

he rivers being almost the only portion which is 

} cultivated with care. The forests of the NW por- 

tion of the em ee supply teak in great abundance, 

sides dye-woods, and the poroug scented 

od called agila or aloes-wood. The alluvial lands 

ample harvests of rice and sugar-cane. The 

fruits found in S. are lemons, oranges, 

tes, and citrons; buf the number of na- 

ite iS Trea. , cotton, and rice are large- 

‘exported to China. On the lands which are an- 

r overflowed, rice forms the principal crop; in 

; from the inundation, wheat is 

sd. Maize is cultivated only in gar- 

and other vegetables are al t. 

4 its tributary states are distinguished alike 

for the variety and abundance of their mineral and 

wealth. The re nape Malayan states, 


the adjacent p the proper Siamese ter- 
, are Peet amar in gold and tin; the lat- 
dik fs ened some of the richest. iron-ores 
world, 8 copper, lead, and antimony. 
has been | among the metals of 5., 
whether supply be plentiful or not we are 
ned 'z and oriental ruby oc- 
‘hills of Chantibun. The shores at the 


e afford a cheap and constant suppl 
a aie. Putt ace délebostel 


most incessant, and 


“AS end: of September. 
h river or stream is 


andy 
ye 


an 
Siamese themselves do not constitute one- 

tfie pop., the Peguers being almost equal in w iy 
to both Siamese and Lanjans united; and Count For- _ 
bin, who was several years at Bangkok, ai 

Loubere was at Siam, told Ceberet, who 

led over land from Mergui to Louvo, that 

had seen in his route was the best part of the 

dom ; that the whole kingdom, though large, 

little better than a desert; that, in adv 

the country, one meets with nothing but 

and wild beasts; that all the inhabitants @ on } 
the sides of the rivers; that the whole riches of {| 


Siam consist in rice, which grows almost spontane- 
ously from the fertilizing mud of the Thordationsy 
and, finally, that in ascending the Ménam, from the 
bar to Louvo, a distance of 46 leagues, you may see ~ 
every thing which deserves attention in the king- 
dom, whether as regards the 
the productions of the earth. 


The Siamese are below the middle stature, in es 
ing 5 ft. 8 inches in height; but are well made, Their faces are 
broad at the middle, but terminate in a kind of) 
brow and chin. Their complexion is sw. n 
heightened by the use of turmeric; the eyes are small A 
the mouth is large, and the lips are thick and pale; the nose is 
short and round at the end; the*hair is thick, and eut sh 
both sexes, The women set up their hair » the 
the men shave their beards. Large ears are 
thought beantiful; the teeth are dyed 
ered with gold plates.—The dress of the 8i; 
muslin shirt with wide sleeves, without collar or 
of a piece of cloth tied round the middle and brow 
the legs, so as to give it the appearance of loose dra’ 
the weather is cold another piece of cioth 
shoulders. The women wear a piece of 
but, instead of bringing it like the 
down to their knees, Their shoulders 
cloth, but they have nothing 
the men. Neither of the sexes, among 
shoes, nor has the head any 
‘thas received from nature. e women 
their ears, bracelets upon the wrists and ankles, and a mi 
of rings upon the fingers. Those of the wear 
of slippers without stockings; and the are 
tinguished by a military dress reaching to the 
wide sleeves reaching to the elbows, and is but 
houses are slight edifices; and when within the limits 
inundations, are raised from the 


people, their cities, or 
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die 
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i non he nw 

‘in ‘owls, igs 
aa incurred. the Sicploamioe of heaven. 
Siamese nobles were of the same opinion; 
upon the king ordered every foreigner to make 
ering in the temples in expiation of their of- 
¢. The terms were’at once complied with, ex- 
t in the instance of the French and American 
—The language of 8. is said to form a 
n g link between the Chinese and the Ma- 
The alphabet contains 37 letters; or rather, it 
that, ber of consonants, the- vowels and 
t denoted by separate marks. Like 
Syllables ae - — words are — -mono- 
f ; but the t contains the letters r 
and w, which are i a to the Chinese. Flexion 
is unknown, and the idioms are so different from 
those of as to render translation extremely 
e sacred. iengnnge of §. is the Pali or 
anguage of the followers 


rery where. 

mt, &e.| The government of S. is des- 
The sovereign is not only master of the 
but the greater part of that which belongs 
, and he can command the 


is his) 
s of the whole adult population whenever it 
a i 


makes use likewise of all the mys- 

despotism to ensure the reverence of his 

He shows himself in < poe only twice in 

and then be. is careful to secure applause 

¢ ral in his presents to the ‘talapoins. 
name not be breathed on pain of death; 
no one dares to inquire after the health or hap- 
of so perfect a specimen of mg ond because 

to be imagined that he can be either sick or 

=~ lipemia attendants, are kena =e0 per- 
most every office except that of put- 

his oap, which too much of his soa 
majesty to be touched by any but himself. 

6 crown. is hereditary, but, as in every despotic 
try, the succession is often interrupted by re- 

; ee toe hima to be a 
of China, but his dependence is purely nomi- 
—The laws are very severe, death a com- 
punishment. They have attained much of that 
law in all countries gradually as- 

eedings are always carried on in 

who presumes to commence a pro- 

give security that he will conclude it. 


ye recourse to trial by ordeal, 
oe cei ciodoeh Toe ey 6 


—in other words, he. Y 

industry of his nation. In 

possible that the nation 

trious, Little appears to be 
commerce in, 


such as sapan, aguallo, an 

antimony, loadstones, some gold and: 

kinds of precious. stones, with erystal 
tambac. Amongst articles of cultivati 

one of chief importance, and up ee 

tion increased with great rapidity: the 

year was estimated at 257,000 piculs of 
each. This progress, however, : 

dity of the king, and a royal monopoly 

ingly established, under which the quant 
ished until in 1846 it wag no more th L 
At present the whole crop is farmed to three c 
government officers, who pay to gove 1 
1 to 14 ticals per picul on the whole quai 
duced, and compel the cultivate. 
them at unremunerative prices, leaving no - 
ment to improved or extended growth. | ‘The 
vation of rice is carried on in much the sa 
and a law exists that there shall always b 
kingdom sufficient for three years’ consu 
Of coffee the annual produce is not 

200 piculs, although it is understood to 
ing: the quality is reckoned to be near! 
Mocha, and it commands a high price in 


rtly for home consumption, and 
port China by the junks, who, 
boge and pepper are amongst 
of export. ck Poppet the annual 
about 8,000,000 ths. m “tree 
riantly, but does not yield fruit. | 
wild state, and all the dye used 
manufactured from these 
sive low 
— = 
lespite heav 
is smuggled 





